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that has decided me upon the risk of sending her out to tempt 
buffets or applause in the whirligig of that Fortune’s Fair that men 
call a literary career. Indeed, the book has made me so many 
friends across the face of the world, who clamour for renewal of 
acquaintance; and the misfortunes that befel its first appearance 
have made, by lack of supply, so urgent a demand for the book of 
Masheen Dyle’s hectic adventure, that I have felt compelled to 
put Jezebel Pettyfer through the confessional of the printing-press 
again. The critics treated her so handsomely the day she flaunted 
into the public eye, that it seemed churlish to allow her edition to 
be limited—by fire and other misfortune. If but a tithe of those 
who have written to me, begging to be supplied with her history, 
should embrace opportunity, my publishers are secure in their 
enterprise. 
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CHAPTER I 


WHEREIN THE CHILD DYLE HAS SUDDENLY TO LOOK 
AT LIFE IN THE LARGE 


Hicu noon above Barbadoes! From his fiery heights in the 
blinding blue heavens overhead, the sun with furnace breath 
breathed down upon the unsheltered landing-place at the Careen- 
age; the sultry air quivered over the dust-powdered flats, and the 
bleached white earth lay panting under his heat. His fierce light 
flared across the broad stone steps that ran upwards from the 
heaving sea; it burnt into the grey masonry to right and left; it 
blazed into the blue crystal waters that rose and fell and swished 
along the low flanking buttresses. His scorching fire parched the 
creaking sides of the crimson-cushioned white boats that bobbed 
and rolled and strained and fretted at their cordage before the 
steps. The rowing craft were all empty except one, in the stern- 
sheets of which a ragged dusky negro lay doubled up, asleep and 
snoring, rocked on the eternal billows of the trade-wind-driven 
sea. The boat’s awnings gleamed white, and the loose awning- 
edges swung with the rocking. 

A feverish glare flooded the low-lying quay which, sweeping 
back from the landing-stage in a broad dust-strewn terrace, dis- 
appeared beyond under the feet of a clamorous crowd that 
streamed across, to and fro, in front of the dingy white buildings 
in the background. There, against the blue heavens, the clear 
light lay sharp-edged, and white as chalk, upon wall and para- 
pet; it flung great purple shadows earthwards; it flecked the 
moving folk at the base of the warehouses; it danced in and out 
about their shuffling feet, and played in dazzling bravura amongst 
the changing black shadows which they threw. Where the sun- 
light shone on parched bare road and gutter and hot stone-coping 
the rare air shimmered upwards. And the throbbing heat was 
vexed with the racket and din and movement of the restless 
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crowd. In roadway and on footpath moved kerchief-turbaned 
market-women, clad in short skirts of white cotton print, and 
chattered as they went with plaintive whining negro speech, their 
sweating black faces all agrin—moved, gracefully erect, on noise- 
less bare brown feet, bearing on their heads baskets and trays of 
fruits, cocoanuts, embottled fancy things, high-smelling fish, or 
other marketable commodities, with foot-tied clucking fowls and 
gasping ducks that held thirsty bills agape panting in the unmiti- 
gated stare of the sun. Here and there the women grouped and 
gossiped, then broke away into their swinging walk again, joining 
the stream of garrulous moving things that passed and repassed 
or turned aside into the cross-currents which came and went 
through a by-street leading to the main thoroughfares of the 
town. An eight-muled team rattled past with noisy barrel-laden 
waggon trundling behind; the lazy ragged fellow sitting sideways 
athwart the shaft yelled a lewd jest in cackling creole to a grin- 
ning comrade across the road, who answered it with further cack- 
ling, whereon the jester turned again, thwacked the nearest mule 
with butt-end of whip, and cried to his team; a group of negress 
market-women, basket on head, catching the tail-end of the jest, 
shrieked with ribald laughter and wheezy cachinnation; a mule 
squealed; and the crowd swept together again and blotted them 
out. A black hackney carriage snailed across, looking for a fare; 
a pompous negro storekeeper strutted along, shading himself and 
his frock-coat under a white umbrella; a whip cracked; a reckless 
coachman came clattering round a corner shouting, his black 
carriage scattering the people to right and left, forcing the stout 
burgess’s girth against the wall, breaking that worthy’s dignity, 
and bringing a string of curses on its passing; and the crowd 
laughed and swept across and blotted them out. A black police- 
man stood at a corner, flirting and exchanging risky witticisms with 
the selling-women as they stalked past, erect and head-laden; and 
they, with sidelong glance of slanting eye, scarce pausing in their 
walk, gave him back quip and jest, capping his wit with murkier 
wit that sent a splutter through the bystanders. Women sat by 
the roadside, setting out their wares; and amongst their merchan- 
dise sprawled mahogany babes, large-eyed with wonderment— 
crooning and kicking, and fiddling with their toes. Black chil- 
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dren swarmed about the gutters, pestering everywhere, and were 
cuffed by testy passers-by—their devilments bringing down the 
clacking tongues of negresses in sharp rebuke; a small brown 
urchin sneaked the handiest eatable from a street-seller’s tray and 
ate it greedily lest it should be retaken from him, but she, the 
loser, beckoned to it by another woman, crept stealthily after the 
filching youngster whilst his eyes were still nervously rounded at 
the discomfort of his achievement, and slapped his head; and the 
policeman laughed. Through an open doorway, water, flung 
from a cup by a careless hand, struck the policeman’s boot and 
skipped into a hundred dust-covered pellets upon the roadway— 
and the policeman forbore to laugh. Patient grey donkeys, 
creaking-panniered, ambled along, overborne often enough with 
loads heavy beyond their proper powers without the dirty ragged 
black rogue in wide-brimmed hat who sat atop of all; other grey 
donkeys stood at their ease by the roadside slung with rude sad- 
dles and empty panniers. Two black women, basket on head, 
squabbled raucously, and made it up again, and squabbled again, 
violently gesticulating; a filthy tattered negress, running to a 
hooded carriage that passed, thrust out a gaunt begging hand, 
crying with cringeing whine for alms to the enveiled white lady 
seated within; and several overdressed negroes walked busily 
about shirking toil and advising their neighbours. A herd of 
lank black swine were driven along, squeaking, squealing, grunt- 
ing, by a bedraggled negress, who shuffled close behind in down- 
at-heel elastic-sided boots—relics of one-time Sunday finery—and 
punished their hoggish strayings with hard blows of a stout rod. 
A ragged, bearded fellow, with wandering eye a-roaming, and 
rambling wits most aimlessly agog, stumped past on dusty feet, 
mumbling the vague tongue that only the mad may understand; 
a bevy of tormenting street urchins followed buzzing at his heels, 
pestering the poor distracted brain with nagging devilments, 
plucking at the sorry clothes annoyingly, and crying nicknames; 
then he of a sudden turned in scowling black anger upon them, 
scattering them with vicious cut of walking-staff; and the crowd 
swept past and blotted them out. A squad of baggy-blue- 
breeches’d zouaves in white jackets swung by at a quick step 
towards barracks, their dark faces shining with perspiration, their 
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yellow eye-balls gleaming under dusky brows, the white tassels 
of their blood-red fezes swinging, their rifles glinting in the sun- 
light. Thus and so the human comedy eddied and swirled and 
swept backwards and forwards, restless and jovial and cackling. 
The bare brown feet stepped stealthily upon the roadway, stirring 
up the dust that, turned by the sun into a golden haze, hung sus- 
pended about the moving people. And the air was full of tur- 
moil, and heavy with the reek of molasses and warm sweet 
tropical odours and seaport smells and scent of seething pitch. 


A comely negress pushed through the crowd. She was bril- 
liantly arrayed far beyond her station in white muslin fineries of 
the latest London fashion. She smirked demurely from out the 
shade of her scarlet parasol. At her skirts clutched a little black 
fellow of some nine years, miserably clean and uncomfortably 
tricked out in sombre Sunday-school bravery. He trotted along 
on tender feet, for his mannish little patent-leather shoes pinched 
his toes sadly. There followed a ragged negro carrying a trunk 
on his head and a band-box in his hand—the trunk cast a dark 
shadow over his face and shoulders, and the reflected light from 
the white earth played in golden glitter about his eyepits and 
nostrils and chin. He put up his hand and swept the sweat from 
his stubby beard. 

The three broke through the human stream and moved towards 
the landing-place escorted by a motley rabble of pestering negro 
boatmen who sprang from out of the crowd, pouncing upon a 
likely fare. They pressed round clamorously, hustling and 
shouldering each other, and pushed and bullied and jabbered. 
One that bore the fierce legend “Love-not” painted upon the black 
ribbon of his battered straw hat, a sentiment bred of faulty spell- 
ing rather than of innate ferocity—indeed pessimism is as often 
due to slovenly thinking as to an ill-balanced mind—was more 
persistent than the rest. 

“Yo? know me, Mrs. Dyle!” he screamed. “Yo’ know yo’r 
old friend Love-knot!”—He tore himself away from another 
ragged ruffian who tried to pull him aside—“He-hee!” he yelled; 
“listen to de liar!—Rule Britannia he lie, Mrs. Dyle; I declare to 
God, Rule Britannia lie. Yo’ never see’d he’s black nigger face 
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before, Mrs. Dyle.” He pushed through the scuffling crew and 
skipped in beside her. “Yo” don’t want to git into de Ocean Wave 
—he-hee!—yo’ ain’t got on yo’r swimmin’ clothes—and don’t you 
listen to Pearl neider—Pearl he’s a bastard raggednuffin—he not 
a married man at all—Love-knot’s legitimate man—wid family. 
—Don’t yo’ go cruisin’ wid no Pearls—Pearls is ginerally found at 
de bottom of de sea—I reckon yo’ don’t want to feed de oysters! 
—not wid dem earrings on ” He shouldered off the indignant 
leaping Pearl; then added, wheedling at her elbow: “Yo’ know 
Love-knot, Mrs. Dyle!—Love-knot a first-class, A-one most 
sup’iaw boat ¥ 

. He was thrust aside by the patch-trousered rogue Rule Britan- 
ma. Another jabbering ragamuffin jumped into his place. The 
shrieking boatmen spun round and wrangled about the woman as 
she went; the scared child clung more closely to her skirts. 

Amongst the rowing craft that swung and bobbed upon the 
_ waters before the steps, the sleepy tatterdemalion in one of the 
boats had now wakened up and was leaping about, hoarsely 
yelling his merits. 

The woman took no notice of them all, but walked along 
serenely, in proud content that she should be the centre of the 
whirlwind. The small boy trotted in dazed wonderment by her 
side, clutching grimly at her skirts, apprehensive of the jostling 
boatmen. 

Arrived at the steps the bearer of the trunk slipped deftly 
from beneath his load and let it fall with a sounding thump 
upon the ground. The white dust flew out in a cloud about it. 

Half a score of boatmen pounced upon it and wrangled for 
it, tugging and pulling and pushing it. But Mrs. Dyle turned 
sharply round; shut her parasol with a snap; shook herself clear 
of the child, and darted amongst the squabbling boatmen. She 
struck the nearest man a clout upon the head, gripped her fingers 
in his wool, and dragged him in a circle round her twice—he, 
doubled up and yelling. He pulled free with some loss of wool 
and rubbed his skull sourly. 

She stamped with rage: 

“What yo’ mean? yo’ imperant passel 0’ bastards! knockin’ 
de paint offen of my wardrobe-box!—Git along to de devil de 
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whole passel of yo’!” she shrieked, prodding her parasol viciously 
at the stomach of the black fellow she had wigged. “Huh! 
T’ll learn yo’ manners, yo’ dirty—black—hog-wallowin——” She 
stammered in her fury, searching for epithets, her brows knit and 
tears of vexation in her eyes: —“Yo’—scand’lous—low-down 

“Hullo! Hul-lo!” said a deep voice. 

The boatmen ceased their racket. 

The woman wheeled about. Her face cleared. 

A young ship’s officer had come up unperceived into the midst 
of the to-do, his hands thrust sailorlike into his coat pockets and 
his straw hat pushed back on his head. He had the calm English 
air of one that is just looking round foreign parts to see how the 
empire is getting on. 

The woman brushed away her tears with a handkerchief, sighed, 
and ogled him. Said she coquettishly: 

“Well, Mr. Officer! D’yo’ think yo’ is goin’ to frighten Virginia 
Dyle wid yo’r hullos? Huh! coloured pusson is somebody in 
B’bayados.” 

“Mrs. Dyle? You here?” he asked. 

“T’s here,” she said. 

“And how is Mrs. Dyle, eh?” 

“Te-hee! Lis toller’ble, Mr. Officer, toller’ble, t’ank yo’—te-hee!” 

She puckered her brows, her ears deafened and worried by the 
rising racket from the quarrelling boatmen who were screaming 
imprecations and had begun to pull the trunk about again. 

The two angry rascals, Love-knot and Rule Britanma, had 
fallen out, and now stood apart scolding each other with thrust- 
out chins almost touching—as cockerels threaten before they 
strike. The young mate turned angrily upon the noisy crew. 

“Shut your mouths and be damned to you all!” roared he. 
“D’ye hear me?” 

They obeyed him, took damnation for granted, and shut their 
mouths. 

The young fellow gazed at them with serious grey eye. 

“Who’s the most chuckle-headed idiot in the crowd?” he asked. 

“Me, sah!” cried Love-knot eagerly, always first to pick up a 
shilling or claim a light job. 

The others sniggered. 
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“Good!” said the mate. “The man that knows his limitations 
is within sight of usefulness. Your modesty will win you a seat 
to your trousers yet. I hire you, my man. You, Ulysses Hoggett, 
take your crew and clear the boat. The rest of you get to the 
devil! Off with you!” 

He smiled grimly as he found himself repeating the woman’s 
directions. 

They moved away sulkily enough, muttering and grumbling. 
The man Hoggett, self-labelled Love-knot, strutted up and down 
like a game-cock, and began to order a couple of dirty fellows 
about. 

The child let go his mother’s skirts and went and stood on 
the steps, watching everything that passed on the sea. 

The mate looked at the woman; she was of a mellow brown 
colour, and had enough white blood in her making to give her 
dainty features. He caught her light roving eyes and laughed. 

“Well, Mrs. Dyle; so you are off to Panama, eh?” said he. 

“Huh-huh! To Colon. Some one must ha’ told yo’.” 

“No, I guessed it.” 

“Dat was waste o’ guessin’—it are written on de trunk.” She 
pointed to the label. 

He looked at it and his eyes twinkled. 

“So you are going to be a little dressmaker in Colon, eh?” 

She looked out to sea. 

“Perhaps dat’s so,” she said. 

“But the mail left this morning!” 

“IT no want de mail,” said she. “De cap’n of de barque dey 
calls de Barracouta—he’s goin’ to take I to Panama.” 

“God bless my soul, that’s my ship. You'd better come along 
with me.” He turned to one of the boatmen. “Here,” he called, 
“stow that trunk forrard in your boat, you!” 

He turned again to the woman: 

“And the youngster?” he asked, nodding towards the child 
where he stood on the steps gazing large-eye’d at things upon 
the sea. “We had better stow the youngster forrard, too!” 

She looked at the boy, put her forefinger on her mouth, turned 
her great childlike eyes upon the mate, compressed her lips, and 


shook her head: 
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“Sh-sh-sh!” She dropped her glance modestly; then, looking 


up at him slyly, said in a low undertone: “De cap’n he’s not for 
allowin’ de child along”—digging the point of her parasol into the 
dust—“de fact are de cap’n he’s takin’ me “long wid he, widout 
me payin’ for me cabin—he’s takin’ me ’long—kind o’—friendly 
like.” She paused: tapped the toe of her boot with the parasol; 
then added questioningly, “Yo’ see?” 

The mate stared in silence for some moments into the clear 
dancing waters. The reflected lights flickered upwards about 
his eyes and nostrils, and played about the curves of his mouth 
—they were serious curves. At last he nodded his chin slowly, 
smiled grimly, and said, “Hm!—I see.” 

She giggled and waggled her skirts. But her face steadied as 
she saw the smile die away from his lips and pass from his eyes. 

He looked at her: 

“And the boy—what will he do?” 

She shrugged her shoulders: 

“Dere is plenty of bananas and yams and things in B’bayados,” 
she said, “also fowls.” 

“Indeed,” said he dryly. 

“Yes, sir,’ she looked seaward. “Dat child he’s goin’ to git 
he’s livin’ all right, and dey do say dat dis here Colon it’s not 
too respec’able for bringin’ up young folks. Dat chile, he’s goin’ 
to git long all right, he knows de meanin’ o’ things I tell yo’. He’s 
got a searchin’ eye like a widow-woman.” 

A steam-launch, puffing and snorting along the waters, swung 
round at the harbour-mouth to clear the mole for the open sea; 
its screw throbbed and threshed; it shot up a jet of white steam 
in a harsh whistle, and the wharves echoed and re-echoed and 
flung back and tossed about the shrill scream. Within the 
harbour, winches and cranes squeaked and rattled and clattered. 
A huge lighter was rolling heavily past, slowly urged by half-a- 
dozen negroes working great sweeps and chattering orders at one 
another which no one obeyed. A wave swilled along the steps; 
smote the buttress at the end; and flung up a shower of spray; 
it passed and fell away, followed by the after-hollow—and a beard 
of little rivulets streamed from the step into the yawning waters 
below. The wave had flung a strip of seaweed on to the step— 
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the “ie swept it off again. The child stood solemnly watching 
pieally 2 5 

“Better tumble in, old girl!” said the mate at last, rousing; 
“we must be shoving off. Sorry to hurry you, you know, but 
I’m rather late as it is.” 

“No trouble, Mr. Officer, no trouble at all. Trouble’s only a 
pleasure to your best friend,” she said archly. 

He nodded—a little impatiently. 

Mrs, Dyle sighed heavily: 

“Ahee! Turnin’ back arter yo’ is got startin’-—dat brings de 
bad luck for certain sure.” 

She called the child, and he came to her. She stooped down 
and kissed him effusively: 

“I is goin’ on de big ship fo’ a li’l while, li’l man,” said she. 
“So git along, sonny, and play you was a tram-car ’bout de 
place, till I come along for you—when it are gittin’ dark.” The 
boy put up his little arms and hugged her. A tear fell on his 
small upturned face. “Play about till de dark come—den I come 
for you,” she added with an attempt at cheerfulness, but a sob 
got into her throat. 

The little fellow hugged his mother’s neck again and asked: 

“Why you cry, Virginia?” 

She made no answer. 

The child went on: 

“When de sun gits down, you is comin’ here, Virginia? I wait 
for you here till de dark come?” 

“Please God, I come for you at sundown, sonny.” 

“For sure, Virginia? n’ya?” 

“For sure, sonny.” 

“Yo? not goin’ to forgit it, Virginia?” 

“I not goin’ to forgit it, sonny.” 

“Before God?” 

“Before God.” 

The child kissed her again, and they parted. He watched her 
get into the boat. She stepped in, showing much stocking, giggled 
coyly, and sat down on the crimson cushions. The mate followed 
her, trimmed the boat, and took up the rudder-lines. 

The oars splashed. Mrs. Dyle turned round about on the seat, 
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where she sat beside the mate, and threw several effusive kisses 
to the child, which he, standing there, returned solemnly and with 
dignity. 

“Git ’long, sonny, and play!” she called. Then she settled down 
to the conquest of the mate... . 

The little fellow watched the boat—saw it swing out to the sea- 
entrance; saw it pitch and heave as it rose to meet the heavier 
waters beyond the mole; saw the ship’s officer give his mother a 
reminding touch on the arm—she turned and waved her hand, 
kissing the boy a light gay kiss. 

Then the mole hid the boat from the child’s large rounded eyes. 

The boy sat down on the steps; took off his shoes, his stock- 
ings, coat, and collar; made them all into a bundle, and tucked 
them under his arm; he stood up and looked seaward—the stone 
steps were broiling hot and he shifted uneasily on his burning feet. 
The sea seemed empty enough of adventure; so he turned his 
back on it. Then he went and played at being a tram-car up 
and down the crowded wharves; and raised a dust; and was freely 
cursed at; and did not mind.... 

But when the sun was well sunk on its downward slope, the 
boy, having exhausted his tram-car invention, began to feel tired 
and hungry; he filched a staff of sugar-cane from a sleeping 
street-seller’s basket and sneaked off with it to a neighbouring 
warehouse, where, curling himself up behind a bale, he started to 
chew one end of the cane. But the gloom of the great deserted 
warehouse forced upon him his loneliness and his smallness, and 
chilled him; the darkness brought drowsiness; his bowels began 
to yearn for he knew not what; feeling forlorn, he whimpered, and 
whimpering sniffed himself to sleep. He slept while the garish 
afternoon passed into the sunset uncertainties; the noises on the 
quay slackened as crane and steam-winch and lighter stopped 
work for the day, and quiet fell upon the wharves and ware- 
houses. The busy quays became hushed, and the gloom that 
lurked in the warehouses came out stealthily and spread abroad 
to take possession of the world. ... 

The sleeping youngster was awakened by a cuff on the head 
from a shuffling old negro porter who was going his round of 


the warehouses, locking up. The boy leaped up half-dazed and 
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found himself promptly kicked from behind into the street. The 
old man bent down, peering amongst the bales: 

“Every shiftless young nigger in de town, appears to me, thinks 
he’s got de right to settle down here for de night,” he grumbled. 
He came to the door where the little Dyle stood defiantly and 
now fully awake. 

“Yo’ thievin’ l/l heathen!” growled the old man, “I’s goin’ to 
knock holy scriptures and de law into you wid de help of a trunk- 
strap if I catch yo’ sleeping around and hankerin’ about dis place. 
Yo’ think I no know who yo’ is, yo’ awdacious li’l egg-suckin’ 
graven image! I know yo-—I know’d yo’r mother before yo’—no 
nigger dat respeck he-self don’t dare neighbour wid she. Dat de 
fact, oh yes!—Huh! J see’d Virginia Dyle goin’ aboard dat barque. 
I see’d de whole biziness.” 

“My mother she’s comin’ back for me after a whiles—when 
de sun gits down,” said the boy. “Den peradventure she’s goin’ 
to pull yo’r wool for yo’ Y 

The old man laughed harshly: 

“She’s goin’ to come back for you! Huh!”’—with scorn—“she 
not dat kind. She don’t belong to dat partic’lar sort o’ family. 
When Virginia Dyle goes for a pic-nic, she don’t ginerally take 
she’s hair-trunk along wid she—Huh! She comin’ back fo’ you! 
Huh! she pull me wool!” Then with sudden anger: “I tell yo’ 
if I catch yo’ loafin’ around here I’ll knock de bark offen of yo’— 
By de livin’ gracious! T’ll kick de blamed peelin’ offen of yo-— 
yo’ chunk of dirt! Land o’ Goshen! de like of yo’ low trash given’ 
me yor talk! Yo’ is bound to come to de end dat yo’ low trash 
father come’d to—if folks only know’d who he are,” he growled 
angrily, and turned again into the gloom of the warehouse to have 
a last look for vagrant boys amongst the bales. 

As the shuffling old porter stooped down to examine a shadow, 
the urchin darted in on tip-toe, and swinging the hard remainder 
of the sugar-cane, he smote him upon the seat of his trousers and 
scuttled out into the open. 

The old man leaped about and screamed with rage, then follow- 
ing him for a step or so, he stood and cursed him and his fore- 
bears with foul curses. The child Dyle, halting well out of reach, 
stood for a while, awed at the fury of the old man’s anger, yet 
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held there in frightened admiration at the splendid garrulity of 
his blasphemy; then he trudged away snuffling, rubbing his eyes 
with one dirty little brown fist. He knew he himself was scum 
of the earth—every one told him that—but he cowered with the 
negro’s dread before a curse laid upon his forefathers—and the 
old porter had the credit of dealing with the devil. 

The boy wandered down to the landing-steps, but not finding 
his mother he wandered back again. So, when the departing 
sunset with its last golden beams had touched the highest tips of 
the tallest cocoa-nut palms, and was wholly gathered into the 
west, and twilight fell on the lower town, the little Dyle, snuffling, 
passed from the deserted wharves and, following the tram-lines, 
gradually forgot his loneliness in the busy streets that were being 
lighted up and were becoming bright and noisy again after the lull 
of the later afternoon—he gazed in at the well-filled grog-shops, 
and sniffed up the smell of gin and rum and fervent spirits, and 
liked it; then he fell in with a zouave picket that slowly patrolled 
the town, and taking up the step he marched with the soldiers for 
awhile; he deserted the picket for a dog-fight; and still following 
the tram-lines he dawdled into barracks. Finding a little friend 
in the servants’ quarters by the officers’ stables he slept there that 
night amongst some untrimmed lamps and stable-boys. 


So the child Dyle drifted towards barracks, where he got odd 
jobs to do about the stables, became midwife to the officers’ ter- 
riers, and gleaned wit and bad language from the native soldiery. 
And since he could read and write—though but ill—he was soon 
in much request as scribe and reader amongst the ne’er-do-weels 
and love-lorn recruits. ... And he lived his day as easily as 
might be. All day long, from morning-parade till the shrill fifes 
and rattling drums sounded the “last post” at night, the zouaves 
would dance strange dances, with shuffles and double-shuffles and 
walk-a-rounds, to the twang of banjo, clink of triangle, and 
thrumming of hand-beaten drum. And the youngster would 
stand and watch their thrashing feet tripping it to the throbbing 
music with its attendant slapping of hands and singing of quaint 
songs. Sometimes his own feet would get a-shuflling, catching 
the frenzy of the weird measure; and the big laughing soldiers 
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would set him up in their midst and pipe to his dancing. .. . 
At nightfall he sallied into the town and picked up knowledge 
of the world at first-hand from the streets; and it was very im- 
pure knowledge—some of it. 

So he slept where he could; and ate much that he should not; 
and did more that he ought not; and got into mischief; and 
thought overmuch; and sat on walls and kicked his heels, as a boy 
does, killing time till he grows up. 

Thus he passed from boyhood into that lanky gaunt period 
of ungainly youth which is the short twilight in the tropics be- 
tween boy and man. And his voice broke; and he began to notice 
women; and contracted opinions. 


Pol RenOUSE OF LULT LE 
BEGINNINGS 


Hese: “Unc’ Isrul, mammy say: howcome de milk so 
watery on top dis mornin’ ?” 

UncLE IsraeEL: “Tell yo’? mammy dat’s de best sort 0’ 
milk; dat’s de dew on it—de cows been layin’ in de dew.” 

HeEBe: “An’ she tell me to ax yo’ what make it so 
blue.” 

Uncie IsraEL: “Yo’ ax yo’r mammy what make she 
so black.” 


ICEMBLE. 


CHAPTER II 


WHEREIN THE STRIPLING DYLE AWAKES TO THE NEED 
OF INDIVIDUAL EFFORT IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


Tue restless voice of youth—the near hint of coming manhood 
—had begun to whisper to the negro stripling Dyle the need for 
taking up his heritage of labour in the great commonwealth of 
mankind; and for several weeks a somewhat tedious diet of 
bananas had still further thrust on his attention this moral obliga- 
tion to earn his own bread. 

In answer to the urgent pleading of his conscience; haunted 
by a gloomy dread of more bananas; spurred, it may be, by the 
ennobling sense of the dignity of labour, the youngster, fur- 
nished with a stout cudgel, was hanging about the gates of a local 
magistrate one sweltering afternoon, in the prospective hope of 
seizing the first straying fowl that kindly Chance might send in his 
way. He had chosen the full heat of the after-luncheon time, 
judging every intelligent person to be asleep—from some half- 
religious sense of awe, he included justices of the peace. 

The dust-deep roadway glared white hot, and the staring lime- 
washed walls on either side of the lane held the suffocating heat 
like a baker’s oven. In the bare bleached road nothing attempted 
to grow. The fierce silence of the tropic noon hung over the 
place. ‘The very insects were mute. 

The gate which broke the blank monotony of the white wall lay 
hospitably open. Dyle was prowling about outside the gateway, 
airily dressed in a soiled shirt that might or might not once have 
been white, and a pair of old cotton trousers that rivalled in 
sullied dinginess the tattered shirt. What had been the original 
trousers was now chiefly rents, held together by wondrous patches 
_ from many garments. Indeed, a square of dusty black velvet 
where he usually sat showed that the wearer had had his moments 
—it was a clipping from vanished dreams of splendour. He wore 
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one brace, but merely as a concession to fashion, for it hung down 
unused behind him from a button at the back of his breeches. 
Stooping against the white plastered gatepost, he peeped through 
the crack between the blistered weather-beaten gate and its 
weather-beaten jamb, peering with cruel murderous eyes at a 
group of fowls that were lying about dusting themselves near at 
hand on the sandy drive within. They lay panting, with bills 
agape and feathers fluffed out, drowsily content in scratched-out 
hollows of their own making. The sunlight shone transparent red 
through their blood-filled combs. 

In the lane behind Dyle an indigent gaunt threadbare cat crept 
stealthily, in short swift advances, down the roadway. With lean 
flanks quivering, her head thrust forward, snake-like, and her 
set eyes a-glitter, she slipped from sandy rut to gutter, gutter to 
stone, stone to rut, marking down a huddled lank sickly chicken 
that opened an eye now and again and cheeped fitfully in the 
middle of the road, where it had strayed from the others. Catch- 
ing sight of Dyle, she relaxed her tense muscles, licked her lips 
sullenly, stood up, and reluctantly abandoned her desire, slinking 
past with a disgusted air—recognising her chicken-filching supe- 
rior. The strayed chicken, sitting in the road in a half-dazed 
ragged huddle, opened its dying eyes and uttered a last pathetic 
shrill “che-e-e-p!” 

Dyle turned and flirted a piece of earth after the cat with fine 
precision, sending her cantering down the road. 

“Yo’ blamed thief!” said he, piously indignant. 

A hen was clucking and scolding within the gates, fussily un- 
certain whether to stay with her half-grown brood or to reclaim 
the wanderer beyond the gates. 

Dyle, crouching against his own black shadow, nervously hoped 
great things in case the mother-hen came to look for her lost 
chick, 

A full-bodied bluebottle-fly lit on a stone near at hand and 
sunned himself, enjoying a short flashy life. A lizard springing 
up from somewhere, ran down a dusty rut like a blown twig, 
slipped over the edge of the stone, and swallowed the fly in a 
twinkling, looking at the crouching Dyle with beady eyes and 
pretending to wonder what had become of the fly; then, holding 
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up its head with baggy throat pulsating, it anxicusly speculated 
with a nervous gulp whether the hastily pouched bluebottle might 
not be a stinging thing. 

Dyle pensively considered the omen. 

A gaudy tinselled dragon-fly shot down the road in search of 
adventure, and darted and hung on tremulous flashing wings above 
the dry gutter. 

Dyle craned forward again stealthily and peered through the 
crevice. The fowls were showing signs of moving. Within, down 
the drive, the shut door on the blind side of the house which faced 
the gateway gave the place a sense of unwatchfulness—as of a 
sentry asleep. From the shady garden, beyond the house, came 
sweet warm scents and the sound of trickling water. All was as 
quiet as the desert. Dyle hesitated. A black cockerel stood up, 
shook himself, rustled out his feathers, flapped his wings and, 
yawning, stretched a leg out along an extended wing. The others 
caught the restlessness. Dyle got up hastily and sauntered 
through the gate a little way down the drive in order to gain the 
house-side of the fowls and so quietly force one or two out 
through the gateway into the road. 

But the august owner of the demesne, coming out of his doors 
rather inconveniently for the due perfecting of this scheme, stood 
on the doorstep, fingered an eyeglass into his eye, and glared 
fixedly at the slouching youngster. Dyle halted and faced him— 
putting his hands behind his back, he dropped the stick he car- 
ried so that it should fall unnoticed to the ground under cover of 
his legs, and returned the scrutiny with the unflinching gaze of 
bland innocence. The magistrate, finding no outward sign of sin 
upon him, then beckoned to him, and holding out a shilling treated 
with him to execute the extreme penalty of the law upon a new- 
born white puppy, which he, going into the house, brought out— 
holding it up by the loose skin of the scruff of its neck. Dyle 
swiftly grasped the situation, felt sure there was no trap behind, 
nodded cheerfully, and, walking up to the door, accepted the con- 
tract with business-like address. 

The justice watched the boy stride away. 

“Cruel young devil!” said he, and walked into the house again. 

Dyle, as he passed out of the gates, tried with considerable 
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art to force a hen out in front of him, but the whole flock of fowls 
ran from him with cackle and cry. Outside in the road the 
chicken lay on its side. Dyle turned it over with his naked foot— 
it was dead. In the act he chanced to look down at the puppy 
in his hand, and his heart leaped within him and went out to the 
little outcast. He held at that time amongst other precarious 
means of livelihood a somewhat indefinite post at a very casual 
stipend about the person of a penniless infantry subaltern—one 
Bolsover. Bolsover’s fox-terrier, he suddenly remembered, had 
had a litter some hours previously amongst that officer’s dress 
clothes—he having forgotten to close the drawer that held the 
clothes the night before. Dyle had assisted Bolsover’s manserv- 
ant to remove the litter from the lowest shelf of Bolsover’s chest of 
drawers to the stables. He now shuffled off in that direction. 

On arriving at the stables Dyle slipped the puppy out of sight 
into his bagging shirt-front. Tying up the old terrier-mother in 
the shade outside the stables, he left her there for a considerable 
time, judged with fine calculation so that the maternal anguish 
should reach such a pitch as to affect, and eventually obscure, her 
counting capacity. He next went inside, placed his small charge 
in the litter, and carefully rubbed the puppies well together to de- 
ceive the mother by “mixin’ de smell.” Then Dyle sat in the 
shade of the wall and let the dog-mother howl till near the setting 
of the sun, when he released her, and she returned heart-hungry to 
her young. But though she was deceived, the old terrier never 
took kindly to the fat interloper. .. . 


Bolsover, on going over to the stables at sundown that day to 
look at the puppies, which he had not yet seen, found the young 
negro Dyle in charge. 

“Hullo!” said he, “six pups? You said there were only five, 
boy !” 

“Yes, sah; but I calc’late bad, sah; dey is six.” 

Bolsover bent down and looked at them. 

“Well,” he said, turning the fat white one sprawling on to its 
back with his cane, “there’s not much of the prize dog about you, 
my plump friend! You don’t belong to this nest at all—you are 
a regular little cuckoo!” 
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Scenting an unfriendly tendency towards the pup in the attitude 
of his master, Dyle promptly and with becoming formality asked 
for “de cuckoo” as a gift. Bolsover, smiling condescendingly, 
grandly bestowed the pup with a large manner; at the same time 
mentally striking it off as part payment against past services. . . . 


As Dyle sat upon the floor of the harness-room in the gather- 
ing dusk, an hour or so later, with his back against a wooden 
packing-case, cleaning and trimming a lamp between his legs, he 
winked solemnly to himself, then sang a hymn softly. 

A candle burnt dimly, stuck in a black bottle on the floor by his 
bare feet, placed there to keep off the cockroaches and other 
night creatures. Watching the flame pensively, Dyle fell a-drows- 
ing; drowsing, nodded; and soon slept the undisturbed sleep that 
is the reputed privilege of the just. Three ruffled-out hens sat 
comfortably perched on the top rails of a seatless chair beside him, 
blinking down at him with beady eyes, watching him like guardian 
angels. ‘The rancid reek of rank oil mixed with the sour harness- 
room smells. Mice came out and scampered about, and quarrelled 
for the cut corners of the corn-sacks. A bilious house-lizard 
clacked inthe dark. ... 

The lamps remained untended until nightfall, when the strip- 
ling roused and trimmed them hurriedly. For he was promised 
forth that evening to play a triangle to the banjo and concertina 
of two others whilst a wedding-party beat the foot to the measure 
of a negro dance. 


Late that night Bolsover swore heavily because his lamp burnt 
so ill—for when he turned it up it blackened the glass chimney 
and caused a stench; when he turned it down it gave no light and 
caused more stench. Then, barking his shins against a tin trunk 
in his wandering efforts to dispel the gloom, he let loose his tongue 
in vile epithets, averring that the five foolish virgins must have 
procured their oil from a government contractor. So, being un- 
able to read, he came to review the faulty illumination of ancient 
history with incisive witticism, though in a questionable temper 
for a display of cold logic; and binding his injured shin with a wet 
rag, he dropped into an easy chair and swore himself somnolent 
with blasphemous apostrophes. 


CHAPTER III 


WHEREIN THE YOUTH DYLE PAYS HIS DEBT TO 
NATURE AND BECOMES A MAN 


Tue Cuckoo’s mother came of a family whose forefathers had 
been fox-terriers, but they had married sadly beneath them; and 
she herself, the Cuckoo’s mother, had further sullied the family 
escutcheon by contracting a liaison with a bandy-legged mongrel of 
dissolute character, burgess aspect, and cloudy antecedents, and 
without visible means of subsistence. The sole male issue of this 
lawless passion was the Cuckoo. 

As soon as it could lap, the cur passed into Dyle’s closer keep- 
ing. The young negro watched over it with tender care: he tied 
a red string about its neck to keep it from the devil and prevent 
its life’s blood from being sucked by vampire ghouls and its rest 
disturbed by dead men’s plaguing shadows that are called duppy; 
he brought it safely through its distemper and puppy maladies; 
physicked it with his master’s favourite drugs; stole dainties to 
tempt its sickly appetite; with his own teeth bit the end off the 
pup’s tail to reduce it to orthodox dimensions with a view to 
ultimately securing it a proper standing in local canine society; 
killed its fleas with persistent assiduity; and thus and otherwise 
saw to its moral, physical, and intellectual upbringing. 

The Cuckoo was dowered with a deceitful and ever-green ap- 
pearance of youth. His squab white figure stopped growing at 
fat puppyhood and never aged—he never got beyond his teens. 
But this infantile appearance disguised the accomplished sinful- 
ness of an area-sneak. Snubbed from his callow youth by the 
villa dogs, he soon developed a habit of self-reliance that amounted 
to absolute genius, and grew into a wondrous clear-sighted 
capacity for ranging back-yards at dusk and otherwise arriving 
unopposed at objects by roundabout ways. He owned a growl 
that would have brought honour to a bloodhound, but he seldom 
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used it—a somewhat morbid habit of self-introspection having 
early convinced him of the greater advantages socially accruing 
to the due guarding of the tongue. He was possessed of an in- 
effable affability, except towards policemen, whom he distrusted. 
His merry little eyes, serene smile, and great cocked ears invited 
friendship; whilst his jocund carriage and jolly little plump pro- 
portions belied any quickness to loss of temper. Nevertheless 
he had an inveterate dislike to being hurried; though he was 
capable of considerable pace when severely put to it—say when 
chivied by an angry cook with a panikin of boiling water. He 
lived on deceit—and it agreed with him. His guileless bearing, 
Nature, our jealous mother, had bestowed upon him to help him in 
the exercise of his innate criminal instincts, and as a protection 
against a blame-giving and uncharitable state of society. 


Dyle also grew; and one day he noticed his feet a span beyond 
the limits of his tattered breeches, and had to look about him for 
another pair. That night he broke into a ready-made-clothes 
store and selected a particularly fancy pair of slate-coloured pants, 
marked “slender youth’s.” But when, on his return to the 
harness-room, he tried them on by the flickering light of a candle, 
he discovered to his disgust that they were a world too small. 

And he awoke—and found himself a man. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHEREIN THE MAN DYLE LOOKS UPON THE FACE OF THE 
WORLD AND CHOOSES HIS PATH IN LIFE THERE-ACROSS 


A man of stern look and bearing, with the heart of a child, was 
George Lonnett, puisne judge of Barbadoes. Nature had dowered 
him with a noble sense of justice; but the Law had never called 
a man to her severe administration with such cynical disregard 
of his native tenderness. He was a man of large sympathies and 
fine literary tastes, with a pretty knack of essay-writing. He was 
fired with the ambition, in common with all literary failures, to 
be held an authority on literature; but he had unfortunately an 
intelligence too kind for criticism. 

He had married in England, in the first flush of manhood, a 
pretty clinging creature out of a family of fashion—a simple, in- 
nocent, womanly woman he had called her. He was very young 
then. To her he had given his whole heart, and had withdrawn it 
reluctantly, in shreds, during the honeymoon. In the early days 
he had forestalled her every whim—almost before she had felt 
the whim. But she had not the kindly intuition to foresee even 
his most simple wants. He had found the innocence and sim- 
plicity of her love-days to be but shallow emptiness and vacuous 
fatuity; her rippling constant laugh and butterfly talk were but 
froth of giggledom and rattle of inconsequent chatter—as dry peas 
shaken in a dry pod by every fitful gust of vagrant wind; her 
illogical moods and playful quirks showed on nearer scrutiny as 
jumping giddinesses; her pretty piques had but foretold the com- 
ing tantrums of the shrew. He had soon learnt that woman is 
just as understandable as man—as much, as little. Of comrade- 
ship there was none. She left his great heart as empty as a 
neglected child’s. For intellectual fellowship he might as well 
have been mated to his kitchen-wench. His interests were as 
foreign to her as Shakespeare’s wit to the village idiot—as Turner’s 
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imagination to the colour-blind. She filled their house with pets 
and fripperies; wearied him with tales of wrangling servants; 
and maddened him, when he came home fagged from his day’s 
toil, with household worries. Indeed, she knew of little besides, 
save her neighbours’ doings. She picked holes in her fellow 
women’s reputations by training; in fact she had little else to do: 
she had only been expected to play the piano and reproduce her 
species—and she was weak upon the piano. For the rest, her 
religious hopes were gently set on a comic sort of easy heaven; her 
intellectual exercises were bounded by the fashion papers; her 
ambition aimed only at ease; her ideals were modish; her law of 
conduct the good opinion of the upper classes; her life a lively 
gadding; and she slept well o’ nights. She had one marked virtue: 
she was sternly, aggressively respectable—the result of which was 
a severe chastity which genially allowed her to associate with the 
most demi-mondain gentlemen of fashion, her modest downcast 
eyes blinking or pretending not to understand their baser at- 
tributes, the while she safeguarded herself from further contamina- 
tion by shunning and doing no kindly act to any sinning woman. 
Lonnett was not the first person, from the stranding of the ark 
on Ararat, who has mistaken womanishness for womanliness. 
His mistake dawned upon him too late. He had mated for a 
comrade—he was tethered to a simper. The larger human life 
for him was closed. He had been true to her like the gentleman 
he was—had never uttered a complaint, never allowed a word of 
disparagement or nod of disrespect against her. But every day 
he had found himself more utterly alone. He might have lived 
his leisure moments at the club, but Lonnett had never shirked 
a duty. For years, in the same rooms, they had drifted farther 
apart. However, Society condoned his reserved silence, over- 
looked the frigid unloveliness of their home, and unctuously called 
them “a most exemplary couple.” 

So it befell that when the day’s toil was done, this man, in- 
stead of filling his heart with a wife’s pleasant comradeship, re- 
tired to his own corner, fell back on printed philosophy and the 
theory of life, and wrote wise papers on Happiness and other 


kindred themes... . 
Lonnett sat in his study chair, his head wearied with work. 
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His strong, clean-cut face told manful and self-reliant against the 
deepening shadows beyond; the head, more stern than the mind, 
had this impression accentuated by a grey grizzle that had begun 
to sprinkle the dark hair about his temples. He passed his hand 
across his brow, put down his pen, and sat back in his chair. He 
knew that what he had written was mediocre. 

He looked at his wife. 

As she had lost her girlish figure, and larger proportions built 
themselves upon her early promise, her bloom of prettiness had 
gone, but it had been replaced by a certain inane comeliness as 
she passed into plump matronhood. Lonnett smiled to think how 
seldom he had thought of her good looks since he had married her. 
We never question the looks of our intimates. Yet, misled by cant 
and the gurglings of poetasters, he had once thought the beauty 
of woman was her sufficient empire, as some dolts with potentiality 
of pot-bellies are content if she can but cook. But he awoke too 
late whilst yet scarce more than a boy to know that a man is 
more flattered by the care with which his wife arrays herself for 
him than by the extent to which nature has dealt out its gifts to 
her. It is only before marriage that a man expects too much of 
nature. 

He looked at her empty silly face. She seemed to grow ever 
more foolish. 

He looked at his life. 

His present was deadly dull; his future looked deadlier dull; 
his past!—he saw his past through a mingled haze of disap- 
pointed hopes, broken illusions, wail of petty household tragedies, 
snarl of domestic pets, and sour smell of parrot-cages. 

His mouth lapsed into a grim smile as he found himself sitting 
in judgment upon his wife, an act he allowed from none other; 
but our involuntary reason is a grim buffoon that plays quaint 
tricks with our incongruous thoughts. The smile died away again 
as his eyes lit on his little girl-child’s empty chair. There!—there 
had been the throne where his heart had bowed him down, He 
had clung to the child; and she to him, almost breaking his spirit 
when she sighed away her little life in his arms. His memory 
went back to the last tremor as the life went quietly out and the 
small limbs were stilled. “Ah, well,” he thought, with a sob in 
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the thought, “even if the little one had lived, perhaps she might 
have become almost as great a fool as her mother.” 

A parrot on a stand nearby burst into a rollicking fit of laughter: 

“Well, I’m damned!” she said sepulchrally. 

She was sailor-taught. 

Then she cheered thrice for the Queen, and gave several loyal 
toasts. 


Into the midst of this formal household Dyle calmly walked 
and asked for the billet and stipend of butler. 

He and a budding coloured store-clerk had put their heads 
together and between them had produced a much-thumbed letter 
of introduction. Arrayed in white livery, borrowed from Bol- 
sover’s man-servant, Dyle strolled boldly into the back premises 
of the puisne judge’s house, and having struck up a gay flirtation 
with the black housemaid, he asked her to take the letter to her 
master. ‘The woman brought it to the judge, who sat back in his 
chair, ran his hand wearily over his forehead, took the letter 
absently, and opened it. He read: 


“honoured sir 

on the principal of courtesy i enclose you my respectfullest sincere regards 
and my love to your mistress 

hearing of your mistress’s sore liquification consequent of her late departed 
butler resting in Peace (d.v.) or otherwise as the case may be according to 
circumstances which i regret to prognosticate remembering to judge not that 
ye may not be judged i come forward immediately herewith to request the 
favour of acquiescence to the offer of my services to assist madam with her 
household managery which she has gathered unto her bowels of compassion 
with the milk of human kindness in the absence of legitimate offspring 
which Almighty in the enforcement of his interior problems has thought fit 
to bereave her P 

an an earnest of my future propensities i beg state i is arrived dressed and 
with shiny-leather shoes and is ready to assist the interior economy of the 
house consecutively at once 

i am a meek and humble follower of christ in the free pews immediately 
behind madam’s departed butler 


i am distinguished & honest 
sir 
Your most affectionately honourable servant in perspective 
jehu sennacherib dyle” 
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The judge smiled, and looked up at the black housemaid who 
stood waiting beside him, one bare mahogany foot on top of the 
other. 

“This fellow is an unconscious humorist, Lucretia,” said he. 
“Send him up, Lucretia—send him here.” 

“Yes, sah,” said she, and she sent him... . 

That night Dyle entered on his duties as butler. 


After Dyle had worn his borrowed suit for three days Bolsover’s 
servant came for it. But Dyle, with the ferocity of the legal spirit 
which recognises possession as nine points of the law, fought him 
for it on a disused melon-patch, and overcame him. When they 
clinched and fell Dyle came uppermost, and kneeling on the other’s 
stomach and gripping him by the two ears he thumped his head 
upon the ground to emphasise his triumph. But as he wore the 
disputed suit during the fray, having indeed none other to wear, 
he secured, so to speak, but a moral victory. 

Bolsover’s servant, severely punished, and released from 
chancery with a bloody nose, holding his hand tenderly on the 
place where Dyle had last kicked him, limped down the road, 
foaming at the mouth and livid with baffled rage. When at a 
safe distance he turned, and, rubbing his nose on his tattered 
sleeve, threatened Dyle with the law. 

Dyle stood in the torn rucked-up livery, covered with dirt and 
stained with the green juice of leaves; and cocking his elbows, he 
put out his chin, and laughed the other to scorn. 

“Yo’r suit? Huh!” he bawled. “Dat is somefing like news fo’ 
me. Dat all yo’ got to say fo’ yo’self? Dat yo’r opinion! Huh!” 

“Dis no laffin’ matter, I tell yo’!” shrieked the other, gesticulat- 
ing angrily. “Dis matter is bound to be look into. Jehu Sen- 
nacherib Dyle, yo’ is no genterman—no genterman at all. Yo’ is 
actin’ scand’lous—scand’lous!” 

“Point o’ fact,” cried Dyle, capering with pious indignation, 
“point o’ fact dese here’s not yo’ clothes at all. Dey is yo’r 
master’s clothes. If he want ’em,” he added graciously, “he kin 
jest come round for ’em. How is I goin’ to know yo’ is goin’ to 
deal justly and circumspectious wid dese things, n’ya?” He shook 
his fist. “Yo’ low-down thievin’ scand’lous feller—yo’ is only fit 
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for buzzard-meat—and when de buzzards has picked de p’isonous 
flesh offen of yo’ dirty carcase if dey don’t git de yeller-jack dey is 
bound to be mighty disapp’inted wid deir breakfast if dey is 
puttin’ dependaunce on findin’ any sense in yo’r mortal stuffin’.” 
He moved forward threateningly, and the other took to his 
heels. . . . 

Dyle applied to the judge that evening for a new suit of livery 
as—so he explained: 

“A low sneakin’ raggy-nuffin in de town make’d contention wid 
I, sah, and nearly tore’d me clo’s offen of me back. But t’ank 
Gahd, de hand o’ de Lord was wid me and I overthrow’d him 
down in de pumkin-piece and shamefully ill-used him. Appears 
to me, sah, dar aren’t a honest nigger lef’ in de parish.” 

He won his suit.... 


Dyle suppressed the fact of the Cuckoo for a day or two until 
he himself became established. Then the Cuckoo appeared and 
openly settled down. 

So Dyle came to mix with the upper servants of the local 
gentry. He surreptitiously attended balls and routs and various 
functions, giving his services as waiter to the butlers at the smart 
houses in exchange for the benefits of observation, acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of high society, and a share in the 
broken meats. Keeping his sharp eyes open, he picked up hints 
of conduct; and, bending himself to social ideals, he quickly 
acquired at dances, quadrille-parties, and merry-makings in the 
negro quarters, a reputation for “style” which he found of great 
advantage as he began to move in local coloured society, where 
his master’s borrowed wardrobe gave him scope to exercise that 
love of splendour that was latent in him. 


CHAPTER V 


WHEREIN DYLE REFUSES TO BEND THE KNEE TO 
ARISTOTLE 


Amunst such respectable surroundings might Dyle have acquired 
a correct and episcopalian conscience and an unlimited belief 
in the infallibility of the English upper classes, and so, with a 
certain confidence, according to our modern ideas, have eventually 
arrived at a fit condition to meet his God, had not a black dog— 
unlucky sign!—crossed his destiny. And it came about in this 
wise. 

The household on which Dyle had to attend was a somewhat 
varied one. There was a grey parrot of loud manners and 
raucous voice—raucous, except at such times as she chose to 
imitate man, when she did so sepulchrally, with cynicism and ill- 
concealed contempt. She had been baptised “Demosthenes,” re- 
gardless of sex, in the absence of a sufficiently illustrious female 
orator for godmother. There was a cockatoo that screeched 
piercingly four times a day; though it must be allowed that he had 
the good taste not even to pretend to do anything else. The 
judge had called him “Paley,” as a tribute to that gentleman’s 
masterpiece on the Evidences of Christianity—gossip said, from 
the dogmatic insistence and the excessive dryness of his arguments; 
but Mrs, Lonnett, although she had never read Paley, considered 
him inspired, and, suspecting blasphemy, had forbidden the taking 
of his name in vain. There was a group of minor poets, including 
a half-naked canary of uncertain song. And, most exacting of 
them all, there was a lean old black terrier, purblind and ill- 
mannered, answering to the name of “Aristotle’—but answer- 
ing with the churlish condescension of an old servant that has 
sapped the authority from his master’s orders, and renders his 
service as though by favour. The puisne judge’s lady had called 
her superannuated cur “Aristotle” in his younger baptismal days 
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in honour of one of her husband’s early transitory literary suc- 
cesses in an essay on that ancient philosopher. It was at a time 
when the classic taint was wholly upon the house, and Lonnet 
thought the good opinion of a narrow literary club the voice of the 
world. ‘The essay is dead long ago, with the authority of the 
men that praised it—they had only considered “style.” The 
name became modernised by Dyle into “Harry Stottles,” not from 
any feeling of flippancy, but rather from a want of familiarity 
with ancient thought, and a consequent inability to grasp the situa- 
tion—just as men conversant with ancient thought are so often 
unable to grasp an idea until it is sufficiently long dead. The 
which failing of Dyle’s, indeed, is scarce subject for ridicule, when 
we recall with what insistence and pain our appreciation for the 
honeyed sweetness of Horace’s numbers had to be belaboured 
into our own fourth-form understandings and other seats of 
learning. 

Now Harry Stottles from the first foolishly showed a marked 
dislike to the Cuckoo, and thereby earned the ugly ill-will of 
Dyle. Dyle fed the Cuckoo on Stottles’ biscuits and daintier 
luxuries; and, in the servants’ quarters at the back of the premises, 
when he had nothing better to do, would incite the Cuckoo to 
“knock de stuffin’” out of that philosopher. . 


Dyle noticed one morning, with a gleam of unholy delight, that 
Harry Stottles was sickening to his end. The old cur had been 
languishing for days, but Dyle thought he at last saw signs of 
coming dissolution. This unwholesome joy was considerably en- 
hanced by the peevishness of his mistress, who was in bed with a 
touch of rheumatism and slight fever—or, as Dyle explained later 
in the day to the Governor’s wife, when that lady drove up to pay 
an afternoon call, shortly before the demise of Stottles: 

“We is all toller’ble well, thank yo’, yo’r ladyship; all ex- 
ceppin’ only de missus. She are sufferin’ wid de gineral de- 
beelities—mostly from de miseries in she’s legs; oh yes, both of 
’em, which is lean for such a stout pusson, and liable to draughts. 
But she are more spry, thank God, dan we was expectin’ under 
de circumstances, and not a heap so tryin’ and rampajious as de 
past week, and not doin’ too much cussin’ considerin’ she are a 
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lady o’ consequence dat is mighty oncertain in she’s temperaments 
and. ‘4 

Here the Governor’s wife had flipped open a fan, called to the 
coachman, and been driven hurriedly away... . 

Dyle saw the old dog choose a quiet place in which to lie down 
and die; broke in irreverently upon the poor cur’s mute privacy, 
and pensively watched it pass away. Then setting his face into 
a solemn look of sympathy, he hastened off to tell his mistress. 
She was still in bed. He knocked at her door; and, on the call to 
enter, walked into her room. 

“Missus,” he said, standing at the foot of her bed, and plung- 
ing into the facts, “Harry Stottles is died. He drap’t off sudden 
dis minute. He 

Mrs. Lonnett sat up in bed, and stared at Dyle with a dazed 
contracting of the brows. 

“What do you mean, Dyle?” she asked petulantly. 

“De dog is died, missus; dat a fact.” 

Mrs. Lonnett fell back amongst her pillows and whimpered. 
Dyle went on in a dreary monotone: 

“Dat a fact, oh yes! I think’d the dog he was just lyin’ on de 
ground a-sunnin’ heself. » Wid dat I putted down me hand kind 
o’ friendly-like to he’s ribs, but he show’d he’s teeths and say’d 
‘gr-r-r-goof!’ sort of contentious, so den I lef’ he alone. He ap- 
peared like he done got a heap o’ misery in he’s insides. Den he 
turn’d and stretch’d heself, and blink’d like he was tired o’ things. 
A spassum tremmle’d all along he’s limbs, den he open’d he’s 
eye—shut he’s eye—gather’d up he’s behime legs—and give’d up 
de ghost.” 

Mrs. Lonnet sobbed. 

“Go,” she said, “go and d—d—d—dig a g—g—g—grave for 
him, D—D—Dyle at once. I will d—d—dress and come down 
and b—b—bury the poor old s—s—soul.” 

Dyle went towards the door, hesitated, then, turning back, he 
asked nervously, plucking at the seams of his breeches: 

“And I was goin’ to ask yo’, missus, for de dog’s grease befo’ yo’ 
bury he.” 

“For what?” cried his mistress shrilly. 
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“For de dog’s grease, missus,” floundered Dyle. “Yo’ unner- 
stand, Harry Stottles he war a black dog. Black dog’s grease it 
are first-class sartin’-sure ointment for curin’ de pains out of old 
folks’ joints. Ewv’ry nigger in de town know dat. Black dog’s 
grease it are bound to charm de misery out o’ yo’r legs, missus, 
dey bein’ lean for such a stout a pusson, if yo’ ra 

He was startled by a sharp cry of rage from the bed. 

“Leave this room, you loathsome man!” shrieked the lady, 
slapping her plump hands petulantly upon the counterpane. 
“Leave the room at once, you horror! Go—and dig a grave 
immediately for my poor old dog in the garden!—next to my old 
cat Contralto—do you hear me, you--you man?” 

She buried her face in her hands and burst into a fit of sobbing. 

Dyle slipped gently from the room. 

He went out on tip-toe to the place of death, carried the limp 
body of the old cur to the garden, and, placing it on the cat’s 
grave, dug a shallow resting-place for the defunct Stottles, ponder- 
ing with puzzled knit brows upon the ways of “de white folks.” 
“Honey gracious!” he muttered; “curious kind o’ folks, a-gittin’ 
into de rampajious high-strikes ’bout a smellin’ ole dog!” 

He had scarcely finished shovelling out the grave when his 
mistress appeared in an untidy wrap, her scant touselled frowsy 
hair pinned in a mop on the top of her head. He stood aside 
reverently whilst she buried the dog with her own hands, 
shovelling back the earth amidst sniffs and in a very bad temper 
—for the stooping made her irritably hot. Her half-buttoned 
slovenly gown looked dangerously like bursting every time she 
stooped to fill in the earth. When she had finished, she plumped 
down by the grave and burst into tears, sobbing again for 
Stottles. 

Dyle stole away on tip-toe. 


Whilst the funeral of Aristotle was taking place in the garden, 
the judge, his hands behind his back, was standing in an upper 
verandah of the house, looking gravely at the parrot. He had 
just completed an essay on The Sublime and had commenced one 
on Immortality. But the comic spirit had come upon him and 
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choked the stately measure of his sentences; so he went and 
stared at the parrot. What a broad farce, thought he, this strange 
Mystery of Life is! 

Demosthenes put her head on one side, and, fixing a beady eye 
upon the judge, shut a white membrane over it, let it clear off 
again, and said with extreme precision and formality of manner, in 
close imitation of her mistress’s methods and affected throaty 
voice: 

“The judge is quite well, thank you, my dear, quite well; but 
—ah—Aristotahl I fear is age-ing.” 

The judge smiled a sickly smile; then threw up his chin and 
laughed silently. 

“You damned absurd fowl!” said he, his eyes twinkling. 

“Naughty!” corrected Demosthenes piously, in a hollow shocked 
voice. 

The judge turned on his heels, and, with a smothered laugh, 
walked out of the room. 

“Naughty—norty—dog |!” cried Demosthenes, following up her 
cue. 

But the room was silent, even of echo. 

Demosthenes missed her applause. She bobbed her wings up 
and down, danced upon her perch, and screamed with hoarse 
negro laughter. 

“Tee-hee! uagh-uagh—uagh-uagh! ee-hee—uagh-uagh—uagh— 
u-ah! Honey gracious! dat too ridiculous! Uagh-uagh!” 

She made a solemn pause; then, with great earnestness, she 
coughed like an old man, and spat an imaginary spit upon an 
imaginary pavement. She was a most imaginative fowl. 

After a while she walked along her perch, picked a pod out of 
a tin cup and cracked it with her bill. Then holding it in one 
foot, with the same sedate expression, she sang, slightly flat, in a 
quavering throaty contralto: 

“Brit-tons never, never, nay-ver—shall—be—slaves; sing- 
ging ? 

She stopped suddenly like a cheap clock. 

But the silence getting upon her nerves, Demosthenes dropped 
the pod; raised herself upon her padded toes; whistled shrilly 
thrice; and shrieked for Stottles: 
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“Wheep! wheep! wheep! Stot-tulls!” 

She put her head on one side and listened. 

She whistled again and shrieked louder: 

“Whee-e-eep! Stot-tulls!” 

Again she listened. Then she raised her head, lifted up her 
voice, and tried at the top of her pitch: 

“Ar-ry-stott-tull! wheep-wheep! Come-eer! you naughty— 
norty—notty dog!” 

But even the voice of Demosthenes could not raise the dead. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHEREIN DYLE RAISES THE DEAD AND MUCH DUST 


Tue house was still, and all the world a-slumber. 

Down in the garden, Dyle, a dusky shadow in the moonlight, 
winked solemnly towards the window in which his mistress’s 
night-light twinkled feebly; then spitting on his hands, with ir- 
reverent shovel he uncovered the resting body of Harry Stottles. 
The indefinite moon gave the act a mysterious awe. The Cuckoo 
treated the affair with most unseemly levity; tittupped about the 
shrubs, and pretended to be things; said “goof!” and ran after 
his tail, and was very giddy and young. Having exhumed 
Aristotle, Dyle shook the dust off the old dog’s body and took the 
limp lifeless thing into the kitchen, where a charcoal stove glowed 
on the earthen floor; and in the dim light of a tallow candle, that 
flared in a bottle upon the ground, he partly flayed the relics of 
that short-sighted philosopher with a bread-knife. Dyle was no 
surgeon. His butchery done, he wiped the bread-knife on the 
flanks of his breeches and put it back on to the clean bread- 
platter; then choosing the fatty portions cut from the dog, he 
dropped them into a saucepan which he placed on the charcoal 
stove. He put down a bowl on the floor beside him in which to 
try out the melted fat when ready. 

“Dat Stottles,” he grumbled, “he war a poor sort of a dog— 
he war dat lean and fractious in he’s temperaments it frizzle most 
o’ de fat and sense out o’ he wid worry.” 

He went down on his hands and knees, and blew up the glow- 
ing charcoal with wind-filled cheeks. 

In the midst of it all a stout figure in a long trailing dressing- 
gown walked into the place. Mrs. Lonnett’s eyes turned to the 
mangled body of Stottles where it lay on the floor by the stove. 
She gave a wild cry, plumped down suddenly upon a handy chair, 
and moaned. 
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Dyle stood up abashed, and knocked the dust off the knees of 
his breeches. 

The candle on the floor guttered and bobbed, lighting up the 
good lady’s puckered face from below like the footlights in a 
stage farce. Her lips trembled; then her temper got the better 
of her tears. 

“What are you doing here, you dreadful man?” she asked 
tragically in a dry husky voice. 

Dyle stood sheepishly silent. 

She got up and stamped her foot. 

“TI insist on an answer, you—man! Speak! Do you hear me?” 

“B’ilin’ down Harry Stottles for black-dog grease, missus.” 
The words came hoarsely from his parched throat. He knew 
that the days of his service were ended. 

“You murd’rous—criminal—wretch!” she gasped, and plumped 
on to the seat again. “How dare you answer me? How dare 
you, sir’’ Then wringing her hands on her knees she wailed: 
“You horrid, horrid man!” Here she sniffed, wiped her eyes hur- 
riedly with her handkerchief, and glared at Dyle— 

Suddenly she leaped up and turned upon him in a burst of 
rage. Taking a mangy broom in both her hands, she beat him 
with it, and Dyle standing up against the wall in guilty shame- 
facedness guarded himself with his arms in manifold places, for 
the lady had a keen eye to his undefended parts. 

“Hi!”’—he gasped between the uncertain blows—“hoo!—lef’ it 
—missus—lef’ it! Hoo—hi!—Land o’—Goshen!—Hoo!—” 

The flame of the candle leaped and went out in a gust of 
wind from the swinging broom. Dyle slipped deftly aside in 
the darkness and stole from the room. He heard his infuriated 
mistress viciously smite the wall. 

“Go!” she shrieked, and stamped her foot again. “Go! you— 
you man! leave this place and never show your face here again, 
you—you—moral leper, you!” 

The silence alone answered her. It frightened her as she stood 
panting there, and she flopped down on the floor in a violent fit of 


hysterical weeping. ... 


Dyle knew the tone of that order too well to trifle with it. He 
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read his destiny—and followed it. He threw off his white cotton 
livery; got into a cast-off tweed suit of the puisne judge’s; sadly 
collected together an old suit of his master’s dress-clothes, some 
trifling knick-knacks, a few neckties and suchlike, put them into a 
large bandanna handkerchief, and quietly left the house. 

The Cuckoo trotted after him, gambolling at his heels and acting 
with much unsympathetic and irrelevant foolishness. 

“Some folks count dogs above Christian coloured folks,” grum- 
bled Dyle, as he slouched down the road. “Huh! gettin’ into de 
yellin’ high-strikes about a busted-up ole dog! Sho! dere is some 
folks has about as much sense as a empty egg-shell.” 
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“Visitors to this gallery are requested not to tamper with 
the figure of Aphrodite” 
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CHAPTER VII 


WHICH SHOWS APHRODITE IN A CALCULATING MOOD 


An hour later Dyle was sitting in the dark on a hard wooden chair 
in the doorway of Jezebel Pettyfer’s little cabin. He was an hour 
before his tryst, the Unlooked-For having caused it so. A sharp 
thunder-shower had come and gone, and it had so drenched Dyle, 
then on his journey thither, that he had had to change into his 
permanently borrowed black evening dress. Even Nature had 
used him ill. He resented Nature keenly; felt he had a moral 
claim against Providence; and allowed himself with something 
approaching religious zeal to hate everything. Thus it came about 
that Dyle sat and waited for his lady sullenly—as no lover should. 
The Cuckoo sat by the chair and licked himself down... . 


Jezebel Pettyfer was a dressmaker by day—a brilliant belle 
amongst the coloured people by night. She was certainly a most 
comely brown creature, with features toned down to European 
daintiness. One amorous coloured clerk indeed had written in 
her praise a lovelorn halting sonnet, approaching pure poetry, in 
which he had addressed her as 


“Fair goddess! who in circumambient vestibules”— 


a vague hungry poem, in which he went on to tell how, “dressed in 
a bejewelled girdle, she had outshone the beauty of the beauteous 
Venus”; the poet betraying, by the way, in his familiarity with 
feminine wearing apparel, and in his perfervid description of her 
“rounded limbs,” a knowledge of these things most unbecoming in 
a bachelor. But it must be allowed that a girdle does not give a 
maid much scope for concealing any defects of nature, and we 
must therefore concede Jezebel’s beauty of form, if we would not 
fall into the ill-will of Venus. “Fair goddess!” was of course but 
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a figure of speech; she had, however, long jet-black hair that all 
the woolly feminine browner part of Barbadoes envied with bitter 
envy. For amongst the coloured folk wool ever marketh the 
black sheep. By many of the male coloured “quality” of Barba- 
does—by such, that is to say, as wore white shirts habitually and 
patent leather boots on occasion—she was much adored. And 
more than one white man cast covetous eyes upon her. The effect 
of all this upon Jezebel was not humiliating. But it bothered her 
wits considerably as to making a choice; yet she had a ready wit 
though broad... . 


~ At her cabin door in the vague darkness of the night, Dyle lolled 
back in his chair like a discontented shadow. He sat with his 
arms folded and his feet tucked under the chair; sat and glumly 
pondered—a most sulky shadow. ‘The moonlight bathed the little 
bare yard in subtle half-lights that floated airily amidst deep liquid 
blues and umbers, discovering him, seated there, and revealing 
him with tricksy mysterious art against the pitchy blackness of the 
room that lay beyond through the open doorway. It had ceased 
raining, and he sat and watched the muddied water flushing 
through the full gutters hard by the door. The weeping drip-drip 
from the eaves wearied him and made him melancholy. An oc- 
casional bat fluttered past and wheeled again into the night. The 
sweet scent of the rain-washed earth laid for a time the sickly 
smells of the negro quarters. The desolate little yard, enclosed 
within the severe gaunt cactus hedge, was drearily void of any 
growth. In the centre were a couple of large stones astride of 
which lay a black iron cooking-pot; under the black pot were the 
wet fragments of charred sticks and the grey ashes of a dead fire. 
Near the ill-kept cactus hedge an overturned flower-pot, with a 
withered stalk sticking out of its spilt earth, was the sole sign 
and ruin of cultivation. Some empty tin canisters lay about, to- 
gether with straw and untidy discarded things. 

Jehu Sennacherib Dyle was in ill-humour with the world. He 
had been cashiered from good office. That was a substantial fact. 
He looked at it every way, but it had no brighter side. It was a 
light enough gift for a lover to take to his wooing. He felt thor- 
oughly depressed. He hungered with keenest desire, the biting 
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desire of pessimism, to make some one else take a share in his 
misery. As a pessimist, however, whilst denying the possibility of 
Happiness he made himself as comfortable as might be. Lolling 
back in his borrowed suit he looked absurdly like a sulky carica- 
ture of the judge—in bronze. He thrust his hand into his breast 
pocket, took out one of his honour’s cigars, and lit it. Then he 
tipped back his chair until his shoulders rested against the door- 
post behind him, and put up his feet against the opposite jamb. 
Thus he sat and grumbled; quarrelling with the irrevocable Past 
as bootlessly as though he had taken an academic degree in logic. 

Down the empty road a dog, driven to solemn music by want of 
- sleep, came out and howled disconsolately, harrowing Dyle’s feel- 
ings and turning his thoughts to graveyards and the dead. He put 
up his coat-collar—or rather the judge’s coat-collar—dug his hands 
deep down into his trousers pockets, thrust out his legs straight 
in front of him, and smoked at the butt of his cigar. Silence set- 
tled on the place again; and, as the moon came and went—gave 
light or was blotted out—it discovered Dyle sitting there motion- 
less, a brooding figure at the door, or cast him into intangible dark- 
ness, as of his own shadow. 

The time of his tryst passed; yet Jezebel did not come. 

It was bad enough that he, Dyle, was at that moment the puisne 
judge’s discarded menial. But here was he waiting at Jezebel’s 
door, and she had not kept her promise. He had felt aggrieved 
that she had not been there to meet him when he came. He knew 
she could not be; but a most impatient man is he who arrives too 
early for his appointment. It was very late; and she still danced 
at some strange party where he had no footing. Yet Dyle calcu- 

lated that he had won Jezebel Pettyfer, and had decided the 
evening before that this evening should settle the affair. But now 
_ his billet was gone. Even when he had had office and means and 
perquisites, recognised and unrecognised, he had felt constrained to 
bear himself arrogantly, for he knew, and it galled him to know, 
that it was only his brilliant parts and not his blood or private 
means that had placed him on equal social terms with the coloured 
store-clerks. For though his bar sinister was supposed to be due 
to a leading citizen, the bar sinister qualifies blood to its disadvan- 
tage; just as, we all know, royal blood if barred sinister, though 
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more noble than nobility, is not as good as royal blood legitimate; 
and noble blood barred sinister is inferior to nobility though su- 
perior to that of the untitled gentry. But now his very source of 
supply was gone from him—swept away from beneath his feet— 
leaving him no ground but airy wit upon which to tread the meas- 
ure of his social ambition. His wits?—he had now in fact, as 
civilisation has it with a sneer, to live by his wits. Whilst she!— 
she was almost “quality”; for had she not a cousin who was a 
hairdresser? and she herself was in “biziness.” What had he to 
offer her? He was an outcast. Even Jezebel had other interests. 
“Foolin’ around wid some yeller ijiot!’ growled Dyle. “Dat 
blasted poet feller, most like.” 


Through a break in the cactus hedge a white-robed figure 
stepped lightly into the yard. She came out of the night arrayed 
in a white ball-dress, diffusing some sweet scent. Her train which 
she held in her left hand was brown-stained from the dancing-floor. 
Her white stockings and satin shoes she carried in her other hand. 

She walked up to the door, leant over Dyle, and flung the shoes 
and stockings into the room; then she sat down on her sulky 
lover’s knees and put her slim brown arms about his neck. 

“Yo’ is here, honey!” she said. She was a little out of breath. 
Her low evening dress showed the quick rise and fall of her bronze 
bosom. “All de boys was wantin’ to come ’long to see me home— 
dey was hard work to shake off, I tell yo-—but yo’ was pertic’lar 
dat I meet yo’ alone dis evenin’; and—” 

She stopped her endearments, and, sitting up slowly, she put 
her hands on his shoulders and looked at him at arms’ length. 

“What de debbil de matter wid yo’?” she said tartly, and, show- 
ing her teeth, slapped him viciously on the cheek with her strong 
narrow hand. She got off his knees and moved away a step or so. 
Then she turned about sharply on her heels, set her arms akimbo, 
and stared at him. There was an angry gleam in her long oblique 
eyes; and the full sphinx-like lips set firmly. 

Dyle sat and let his face tingle. Said he, sulkily: 

“I is been waitin’ for yo’ dese hours, Jezebel; and yo’ has been 
thinkin’ o’ nothin’ exceppin’ foolin’ around wid all de yeller trash 
in B’bayados.” 
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“Sho!” said Jezebel, mollified by his jealousy, “yo’ is a dam 
foolish chile—Hi! declare to Gahd yor is.” 

She came to his side, stooped down, and hugged him again. 
“Huh! yeller trash? yo’ iigper!? she pdded playfully, sitting down 
on his knees and putting her hands on his shoulders. “I tell yo” 
dar was a almost clean-white feller wantin’ to come ’long seeing 
me home. I tell yo’ he was monstrous pleasant in he’s carryin’s- 
on—but I give’d he de slip. And dis here is all de thanks! Yo’ 
is a foolish feller—I d’clare to Gahd yo is.” She kissed him on 
the head. He took the caress ungraciously enough. She looked 
at him and added with a sigh: ‘“Ahee! and what de matter dis 
time, Dyle? Dis a nice way to carry on wid Jezebel Pettyfer! 
Huh! yo’ look like yo’ was goin’ to yo’r own funeril. Peradven- 
ture yo’ is gettin’ a pain in yo’ insides?” 

“In me body I is all right,” said Dyle gloomily; “in me spirits 
I is only toller’ble, Jezebel, only toller’ble.” 

“Oh yes: What de matter, honey? What de matter 
n’ya ee 

She stood up indolently and leaned against the doorpost, look- 
ing down at him, her hands together before her. Her mind was 
still at the dance, still full of her brilliant triumphs, the sound of 
shuffling feet and glitter of candle lights. She answered Dyle 
somewhat at random. He was too pion up with his own affairs 
to wait for her to come back to earth. 

“I has lost me place, Jezebel; dat sartin’ sure,” said he. “Dat 
de p’int of de argiment.” 

“No Tias,, Dylet” 

“Dat a fact—oh yes!” 

“Yo’ has, sonny? Hi!” Suddenly becoming interested. “Lost 
yo’ place? How dat come so?” 

“How dat come so? Huh!” snorted Dyle. “I tell yo’ de old 
lady she’s been actin’ scand’lous—scand’lous. And all ’bout dis 
blamed dog what dey calls Harry Stottles. I done’d nothin’ to he. 
I don’t even throw’d me shadow across’t he—he jest drap’t dead of 
he’s own natchural foolishness. He fetch’d a moan, turned up he’s 
eye, wriggle’d out he’s behime legs, and kind o’ passed away. Dat 
not on my account! Neverdeless, all on account of dat, she done 
been a-raisin’ de very ole debbil he-self.” 
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“Huh-huh!” punctuated Jezebel, with a nod. 

“Tt was all through dat black-dog’s grease yo’ was wantin’, Jeze- 
bel. Land of Goshen! I has put up long enough wid she’s im- 
perunce. She are grow’d dat troublesome and cantankerous most 
o’ de time, I reckon old Job heself war bound to have give’d up de 
patience biziness wid dat female buzzin’ around. Neverdeless I 
say’d nothin’. No; I done jest choke’d down de cusses and done 
de agree’ble. I worked for she, de ongrateful trash, from break- 
o’-day till lamp-light. No thanks. Only cuss me. But dis time 
things is diff'runt by consequence of being de contrairy. Dis time 
she striked me—striked me, Jehu: Sennacherib Dyle. Took’d de 
sweepin’-broom in she’s two hands only dis very ebening and beat 
me wid dat, and call’d I ‘Yo’ moral leopard, yo!’ Dat what she 
called I, a moral leopard, I thank yo’. Huh! moral leopard! Dat 
de sort o’ sass for a man o’ my consequence!” He snorted; then 
spat tobacco-juice. 

“Huh-huh!” said Jezebel, with inquiring note, “I reckon it’s agin 
a man to allow he are a moral leopard?” 

Dyle snorted again: 

“No gennelman dat respect heself’s goin’ to allow heself a moral 
leopard. De Scriptures says: How can de leopard change he’s 
spots? And de moral leopard he’s de worst kind ob leopard wid 
de worst kind ob spots. Me honour no stand dat. Dat was just 
like I had lost de last button off of me pants. I is no goin’ to 
stand dis tomfoolishness any more. I see’d de mistake I has 
make’d goin’ into servant’s biziness—I is goin’ to have no more 
truck wid servant’s work,” he added royally. “De Scriptures 
says yo’ don’t able to serve God and Mammon, and I reckon 
Scriptures is agin puisne judges’ ladies along wid Mammon. We 
has only one life, Jezebel, and I is goin’ to be a Christian gennel- 
man. Being a servant, it are not me proper circumference. I 
see’d I has lowered meself; so I shake’d de judge’s dust offen of me 
two feet and quit de premises.” 

“Uh—huh!” said Jezebel admiringly. 

“Uh—huh! dat so,” said Dyle. 

“So den?” queried Jezebel. 

“So den? Huh! I lef'd dat outrageous female wid plenty of 
misery in she’s legs, thank God!” 
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“Thank Gahd!” echoed Jezebel Pettyfer; then added question- 
ingly: “And what goin’ to happen next?” 

Dyle coughed. 

“It amounts to dis here, Jezebel,” said he. “I has ax’d yo’, time 
and time agin, if yo’ is goin’ to marry me. Yo’ gives a sort 0’ 
winnin” smile and waggles yo’r shoulders, and puts things off, and 
always leaves de matter onsatisfact’ry. Jezebel, when I gits yo’ in 
de corner and reckon on talkin’ business, yo’ always up and toss 
yo’r head, and git on to other things. Dat mighty fine and funny. 
But dis kind o’ sass and natal foolishness are bound to end some- 
whar’. De biggest tree fall to de strong wind some day. It’s de 
finest hog in de road dat’s most liable to accidents.” 

Jezebel swept him a mock curtsey. 

“T’ank yo’, Mr. Dyle,” said she, “yo” is mighty agree’ble dis 
evenin’!” 

“TI is sayin’ nothin’ about yo’ is de same like a hog, Jezebel. If 
I think’d yo’ a hog den I isn’t goin’ to come along offerin’ yo’ me 
prospects.” 

Jezebel made him another curtsey. 

Dyle went on sulkily: 

“I is clean distracted wid yo’r carryin’s-on—clean wore out,” 
he grumbled. “I has been kep’ awake in de nights worryin’ arter 
yo’, my gal; and all de time yo’ is foolin’ around and gigglin’ and 
talkin’ trash wid a parcel of yeller ijiots and niggers dat comes 
hangin’ around here in de evenin’s, eatin’ up yo’r vittles and talkin’ 
soft trumpery into de cockcrows, when dey ought to be takin’ dheir 
sleep and gettin’ up sense for to-morrow’s business, thankin’ God 
dey has de chance to earn a honest shillin’ instead 0” wastin’ yo’r 
substance in riotous livin’ and yo’r sleep in talkin’ rampajious 
ijiots’ talk, a-sittin’ around rollin’ dheir eyes at yo’ de same like 
dey was dyin’ calfs.” 

“Huh-huh!” grunted Jezebel dispassionately. “What de p’int 0” 
de argiment, Dyle? What de p’int o’ de argiment at all?” 

“B’iled down, de p’int o’ dis argiment are dis here, Jezebel Petty- 
fer: I is here to take yo’r settlements. I has no way at all to git 
along now, through dis here black-dog’s grease o’ yours. I has got 
to look round and hustle arter a livin’. I has no time for no more 
foolin’ and courtin’ and gallyvantin’, I offers yo’ in holy matri- 
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mony Jehu Sennacherib Dyle. Yo’ has got to take Dyle or yo’ 
has got to let Dyle go. Dat de business yo’ has got to sottle dis 
evenin’, Jezebel. I is here to stay or I is here de last time. De 
balance o’ de matter rest wid yo’, Jezebel Pettyfer.” 

He sat back in his chair, crossed one leg over the other, folded 
his arms, and shut his lips decisively. 

Jezebel stood there, leaning against the opposite doorpost, her 
long fingers entwined in front of her, and, with a far-away gaze 
in her oblique eyes, looked out into the black night. . . . After 
awhile she said slowly, with a sigh in the saying, as if talking her 
thoughts aloud: 

“T likes yo’ de best in de crowd; dat de honest fact, Dyle. But 
I is never sartin sure which are de one I like de best. Sometimes 
dis one, sometimes dat. And how done I goin’ to tell dat I is goin’ 
to keep on lovin’ yo’ better dan I love de others? Tell me dat, I 
ax yo’, n’ya?” 

“I is afear’d, Jezebel, dat yo’ is loose in yo’r affections,” said 
Dyle piously. 

Jezebel sighed. 

“I has always been loose in me affections, honey, always, dat a 
fact—just de same like dat dar Jezebel in Holy Writ. I is real 
glad me godfathers and me godmothers did ‘then for me’ and call 
me Jezebel.” She nodded; then added dreamily: “Appears to me 
de only women wid style dat was of much account in de Scriptures, 
dey was almost always loose in dey affections. Dar was Jezebel, 
she was a real slap-up fashionable fine woman—and she was loose 
in she’s affections. Dar was dat Herodias’s darter, she was a real 
pert sassy gal wid a heap o’ style, and a most superiaw dancer— 
I reckon she was mo’ or less loose in she’s affections. Men folks 
dey don’t give a gal a half o’ dheir kingdoms because dey has a 
hankerin’ arter de mother. And she’s mother Herodias, she seem 
like she was kind o’ onsottled between dem two brothers—she was 
loose in she’s affections. And dat dar Lot’s wife, she got sheself 
turned into a pillar of salt by day, just on account I reckon she got 
hankerin’ arter some feller she lef’ behind in de burnin’ city. And 
dem dar Lot’s daughters deyselves was mighty loose in dey affec- 
tions and cw’ious in deir carryin’s-on. They was none o’ dem 
above suspicions. Huh! dar was dat Eve sheself—she don’t even 
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got de patience to wait for de Lord to sottle down and create a 
Church-of-England clergyman to marry she, but she gits worryin’ 
round, eatin’ apples, and findin’ out why Adam war a gennelman 
and she war a lady, and wonderin’ why Adam he war different in 
he’s constitutions to she; den she done git to tastin’ o’ de tree of 
knowledge and such—and I reckon de Lord Heself don’t really 
intended dat gal to keep from nibblin’ at de meanin’ o’ things, 
otherwise why done He make a man and a woman at all—excep- 
pin’ He was intendin’ dey to find out de meanin’ o’ things.” She 
paused; and added with a proper feeling of justice: “I don’t see 
whar de blame come’d in at all. Dat gal was left foolin’ around 
Paradise all alone all de time day and night wid one man, and be- 
tween de two o’ dem day don’t got too much expe’iaunce, and dey 
got a heap o’ feelin’s, and dey don’t got any clothes on most of de 
time—things was bound to happen. And whar done de blame 
come in? How is dey goin’ to go to church when dey is no church? 
If de Lord don’t want dey to git gettin’ married, what for done He 
give dem dey feelin’s for? What for He make dem man and 
woman for? Answer me dat, I ax yo’!” 

Dyle made no sign. He vaguely felt that Adam and Eve had 
a case against Providence, but he had not come upon a question 
of abstract morality, and he was disinclined to give Jezebel points 
in argument. 

Jezebel went on—flipping through Scripture: 

“And dar was Potiphar’s wife; she make’d a heap ©’ noise in 
Holy Writ, and she was mo’ or less loose in she’s affections. And 
dar was Mary, dat dey called Magdalene, she war reckoned to be 
more or less loose in she’s affections. And dar was Pharaoh’s 
darter dat give out de story she found de little Moses child in de 
boolrushes—o’ course she might ’a done, and den agin o’ course she 
mightn’t—appears to me dey was mighty suspicious and cu’ious 
circumstances about dat chile Moses.” She stood silent for a 
while, then went on with a sigh: “Ahee! Yes. Dat so, Dey 
was some mighty fine women in de Scriptures, but de finest and 
showiest ones of de crowd, and de women wid style, was always 
loose in dheir affections. Dey was bound to be. Most of de men 
dat was arter God’s own heart~—dis here Jacob, and Isaac, and 
David, and Solomon and de rest—dey was loose in dheir affections. 
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Most o’ de gennelmen in Jerusalem dat was worth a cuss was loose 
in dey affections. What de gennelmen is de ladies tee 

“Dat not bound to be at all,” said Dyle with the pharisaism of 
a Schopenhauer-young-man discussing the comparative morality 
of the sexes. 

“Huh!” snorted Jezebel. “I reckon when gennelmen is loose in 
dey affections dar is bound to be ladies to be loose wid.” 

“Dat not de point at all, Jezebel. De women is——” 

Jezebel laughed roughly: 

“Tt are a mighty poor waltz when a woman has got to dance with 
another woman de whole evenin’. And if dat are a fact about 
waltzin’, den I reckon it are more a fact about natural feelin’s.” 

“T tell yo’, Jezebel, I is here to stay or I is here de last time. 
Yo’ is bound to sottle it. Yo’ is not goin’ to marry de whole 
crowd, I reckon,” growled Dyle, drawing her from the abstract of 
morality to the concrete of urgent pressing affairs. 

Jezebel nodded. 

“T is afear’d I is not able to marry de crowd—dat a fact, Dyle,” 
said she, weighing the facts judicially; and she sighed. “I likes 
yo’ de best in de crowd. Yo’ has style, honey, and sass and 
imperance. I no like dis here missionary, miser’ble-sinner, low- 
down, humble kind meself. Dat are all right for missionaries. I 
likes de laughin’, jokin’, tow-row sort o’ folks meself—dat don’t 
care a cuss for de policeman, and don’t worry too much agin 
judgment-day and kingdom-come. Oh yes, when yo’ has got dem 
kind ©’ spirits on yo’ den I lub yo’ all right enough. But some- 
times,” she added gloomily, “sometimes yo’ git one o’ dese here 
funeril melancholicks on you, and den I think I don’t care too 
much about bein’ married with yo’. And I ax yo’, how is I goin’ 
to know yo’ don’t often goin’ to git into dese here melancholicks 
when yo’ is married, nya? Answer me dat! Marryin’ brings out 
all de worst p’ints in folks.” 

Dyle coughed. 

“Yo’ has got to take yo’r chances wid me, Jezebel,” said he, 
“just de same like I has got to take me chances wid yo’, my gal.” 

“Neverdeless,” went on Jezebel monotonously, ignoring his 
speech; “next to de white sailor-officers I like yo’ de best, Dyle— 
dat de honest fact. Ahee! I wish to Gahd yo’ had been born’d a 
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white sailor. But,” she added on reflection, “in dat case yo was 
likely enough to ’a got despisin’ me, sonny; and if dey is any 
despisin’ buzzin’ round, it are better dat de woman run to despisin’ 
de husband. Dat pervents a heap o’ bad feelin’ in de woman.” 
She leaned against the doorpost and fidgetted with her fingers. 
“Oh yes, I like yo’, Dyle; I like yo’r spirit Hs 

“Dat enough!” said Dyle generously. “I is satisfied to marry 
yo on dat——” 

Jezebel laughed. 

“Huh! marryin’? Marryin’! dat anudder pair 0’ stockin’s,” she 
said with biting contempt. ‘Where de money comin’ from for de 
festival? I ax yo’ dat! Yo’ think I is goin’ to have a low-down 
cheap weddin’? Huh!”—with scorn—“dat likely! Huh! not me! 
I not goin’ to marry yo’ and have yo’ spending me money wid de 
help o’ de law in riotous livin’, just de same like yo’ was a lawful 
married man. Huh! supposin’ I marry yo’; supposin’ yo’ meet up 
wid another gal—den dat bad for me. Supposin’ I don’t goin’ to 
marry yo’; den supposin’ you meet up wid another gal—den it all 
right—den I kin take up wid another gennelman. I isn’t goin’ 
to play second-best gal to no other gal.” 

“Den yo’ no trust me honour, Jezebel?” said Dyle with pained 
accent. 

“Huh! not me. How I is to know yo’ is not loose in yo’r affec- 
tions? Supposin’ I get hankerin’ arter some other feller meself? 
What den? And I is never quite sartin’ sure, at de time being, 
which are de one I likes de best.” 

Dyle shifted his feet for departure. 

“Den it appears to me,” said he, “it are about time I was liftin’ 
me feet and gittin’ travellin’, Jezebel; and lookin’ around for some- 
thin’ to happen. I has catch’d de bad luck.” 

“Listen to me, Dyle!” Jezebel came to his side and put her 
hand on his shoulder. “Yo’ has come’d along and tell’d me yo’ is 
bound to marry me or yo’ is bound to git a livin’. Dat serious. 
I allow dat. Yo’ is in bad luck, Dyle, sartin’ sure.” 

She stood silent for a few moments. Then she sighed, and said, 
as though making the best of things; “Well den, it amounts to dis 
here: I no mind livin’ wid yo’ here in dis house. But de marryin’ 
it can come later on.” 
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“Den Jezebel, yo’ is agin makin’ me a legitimate man!” said 
Dyle, rather hurt but relieved. 

“De marryin’ it can come later on,” repeated Jezebel. 

Dyle got up, and took her hands in his. 

“Jezebel, old gal,” he said, “I is agree’ble to settle down here 
wid yo’ from dis very evenin’. I has ax’d yo’ to marry I. Yo’ 
Says not just yet—yo’ is bound to have a proper festival wid heaps 
o’ style—I allow dat. Dat are a holy and proper feelin’ in yo’ 
sentiments. De folks in de Scriptures dey always reckon’d to have 
a first-class supe’iaw weddin’ breakfast. Dat are sound Scrip- 
tures. Therefore I is ready to oblige yo’. Neverdeless I is goin’ 
to be real pleased de day yo’ make Jehu Sennacherib Dyle a legiti- 
mate man.” 

He put his arms about her, and kissed her on the mouth. And 
she giggled and allowed it... . 


The last thing that night, Jezebel stood at her doorway clad in 
a white nightdress. Before she closed the door she flung a bowlful 
of corn and rice across the threshold, to keep out ghouls that would 
otherwise enter in a ball of blue flame under the door or through 
the chinks and crevices or squeeze through the keyhole, and, tak- 
ing human shape of corpses, with cold and clammy lips suck the 
blood and sap the strength from the sleeping folk within the house; 
also to keep off the mischievous shadows of dead men called dup- 
pies, that ride on the chests of snoring folks and pull their noses 
and lug their hair and tie their wool in knots, and fill their limbs 
with cramps and pains, and send their legs and arms to sleep, 
giving them needles-and-pins therein, and turn their beds to stones 
and pebbles, and whisper dreadful dreams in their ears and break 
their rest; plaguing jumbies too, and suchlike evil things as haunt 
the world till cockcrow. So Jezebel threw down the corn and rice to 
send them packing from her doors, for before they might enter her 
house to disturb her rest they must stop outside in the dark and 
count every grain and pickle, and thus be overtaken by the day- 
break, when, as every black man’s son doth know, all evil shadows 
must hie back to the graveyards or flee away with the departing 
night, and leave the face of the world until the darkness fall again. 

Besides, it saved Jezebel rising to feed the fowls in the early 
morning. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEREIN DYLE IS DAZZLED BY THE USAGES OF 
POLITE SOCIETY 


Dyte lived at this time in a generous sort of way, chiefly upon 
Jezebel’s income. It will be seen, therefore, that though in the ab- 
sence of the legal formality he had not the rights, yet he had ac- 
quired many of the advantages of marriage that are enjoyed by 
a young blood in the best society. And it cannot be denied that 
he spent what he could get from his helpmate with an unshrinking 
lavishness that would have done credit to the younger son of one 
of our most ancient and decayed titled families. He began to 
affect also at this time that character for superiority to labour 
which attaches to the life of a gentleman at large; thus making a 
bid for that ideal perfect state of man, supported by unearned in- 
crement, which seems to be the ultimate culmination aimed at by 
our social scheme and fostered by our state-aided systems of reli- 
gion. ‘The which will show how readily he had assimilated the 
best traditions of our society ethics. But together with the en- 
nobling distinction for doing little work which he rapidly won he 
began to gain a steady and increasing reputation for the breeding 
of fowls. This rural pursuit occupied most of his genius; the rest 
he devoted unswervingly to pleasure. 

He soon filled the little yard with poultry. He beguiled alien 
hens to his cabin; and there several settled down and brought up 
families. Wanderers from the neighbours’ hen-roosts, shy hens 
that hid their seclusive nests out-of-doors in the neighbouring corn- 
patches, he marked down with keen eye, and kept their laying re- 
duced to one egg. Cockerels he lured within his doors with grain, 
and slew them upon his threshold for the accident of their affliction 
in not laying eggs. 

In a heated debate with his neighbours one evening as they 
stood or sat about a mutual fiiend’s doorway, the host in a rocking 
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chair, Dyle had shown a knowledge of the lie of some of the local 
hen-roosts that had brought passing confusion on his arguments. 
But he never again allowed the tempting triumph of winning an 
argument, or the airing of his reputation as a specialist, to over- 
reach his discretion or endanger his profit. Indeed, from that 
time, in the number of his flocks and extent of his acquired estate 
he was a very braggart in diffidence; just as the son of a city mag- 
nate will have you remember he has acquired wealth by in- 
heritance and not by tallow, insinuating, with a pretty show of hu- 
mility and as something to his credit, that he has only the capacity 
to spend, not the brains to make, maney. 


CHAPTER IX 


WHEREIN THE COCHIN-CHINA HEN LOSES HEART AND 
DECIDES THAT THE MERE LAYING OF EGGS IS A 
WEARINESS OF THE FLESH 


Ir was getting on for dusk. 

The whole dusty hot world paused with drowsy relief after the 
fierce heat from the long gorgeous triumph, now ending, of the 
tropic sun, which stood, afire, low down over the sea. The fever 
was gone out of his blistering breath; but from near the edge of 
the world his beams bathed the landscape in unhurtful amber light. 

In the little bare yard at the back of Jezebel’s cabin the fowls 
yawned at the ends of their long shadows, and shook themselves, 
and picked their quills. The hens were showing signs of weari- 
ness—family cares were cramping their sinewy legs. Under the 
rough strip of planking that served as a rude hen-shelter against 
the wall of the house by the cactus hedge all the untidy nests were 
tenantless. A pot-egg in one represented naked ineffectuality. 

About the cabin door some hens had scratched out hollows in 
the dry earth, and lay with fluffed-out bodies therein, gaping and 
blinking at the golden light, scuffling their wings and covering 
themselves with dust; others stood about and indolently preened 
themselves; and their long purple shadows ran over each other. 

Inside the cabin Dyle stood in meditative silence before a wind- 
sor chair, on the top rail of which the old Cochin hen was perched 
stolidly. Her chest was naked with much sitting, and her under- 
feathers were moist with sweat. She wore a surfeited, bored look. 

Dyle sighed. ; 

The old Cochin hen stretched her off-wing in a careless weary 
way and pushed out her leg along it; then, gathering in both mem- 
bers, she shook her body, rustled out her feathers, sat down on 
her chest and opened her bill in a wide yawn. 

Dyle looked on glumly. He glanced at the two nests under 
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the old ramshackle wardrobe—they were both deserted, though 
one contained a number of eggs. 

Dyle called to Jezebel. She was sitting on the unmade bed 
mending a white ball-dress. She drew up to her mouth the gauzy 
stuff that lay across her knees, and, holding the thread taut, bit 
it through with her strong teeth. 

“What de matter, Dyle?” she asked. 

“De blamed Cochin hen done quit settin’,” said he gloomily. 

Jezebel got off the bed, and, putting aside her sewing, came over 
to him. The two looked solemnly at the old Cochin hen where 
she sat on the top rail of the chair. The bird assumed an air of 
indifference and yawned again. 

At last Jezebel said with a sigh: 

“I done noticed de whole o’ dis blessed day dar done been 
giniral signs of onsettlements buzzin’ around; all de other hens 
done give’d up biziness, one arter de other—now de steadyest ole 
character, dat seem’d like she were born’d for nothin’ exceppin’ 
settin’, she done gone onsottled in she’s mind about raisin’ families 
likewise.” 

The two stood there and gazed critically at the old Cochin 
hen as though to discover the flaw in her virtue. 

Dyle pursed out his underlip. 

“T done noticed meself,” said he, “dat de ole Cochin she done 
seem to be gittin’ cantankerous in she’s temperaments dese two 
days. She’s been showin’ consider’ble symptoms o’ weariness of 
de flesh over dis here last parcel of eggs.” 

“Sho!” ejaculated Jezebel, “it are a mighty big pity, certain 
sure, Dyle!” 

“Dat so,” said Dyle; “it are a mighty pity. She are de most 
vig’rous and de most willingest layer in dis country; and she 
have such a tremenjous big spread when settin’. Sho! it are a 
monstrous pity her mind done gone took to wanderin’.” He 
shook his head and spat. 

“Hens is full of disapp’intin’s,” said Jezebel with philosophic 
resignation. 

“Dis one is partic’lar disapp’intin’, Jezebel,” said he, “partic’lar 
disapp’intin’. And she war always dat sartin’ sure in she’s 
temperaments. It appeared to me like de mother’s heart in she 
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done gone out to de proper eggs and de chinaware eggs all de 
same—so long as she done have a egg to fix she’s sentiments onto 
at all. De ole Cochin-Chinee always seem’d to git dat amount 
of feelin’ into she’s settin’—settin’ on a good spread of eggs it allus 
gived she a kind o’ pious and glory-be-to-God appearance of 
giniral thanksgivin’.” He shook his head again. “Sho! dat a 
real misfortunate circumstarnce—just as we done put dat dar 
batch o’ nine speckled-hen’s eggs under she dat I borrowed from 
the judge’s hen-roost de evenin’ befo’ last.” 

Dyle, standing with his hands behind him, gazed sadly at the 
old hen, his lips puffed out in perplexity. The weary old bird 
blinked her eyes sleepily. 

“Dat ole hen done riz a heap o’ chickens, for sure. She done 
always paid she’s lodgin’s—she’s earned she’s bread first-class— 
always “i 

He grew pensive, furrowing his brows on the problem. Sud- 
denly an idea dawned upon him. 

“Jezebel!” he asked, “has yo’ throw’d a egg-shell into de fire? 
I see’d a morsel of egg-shell lyin’ about de kettle out dar.” 

“Gahd!” said Jezebel, cracking her fingers; she went and 
plumped down on her bed and slapped her knees with her hands 
forlornly. “Dat it! yes sure-ly—surely. I is real sorry, Dyle; 
dat’s it. Dat what done it, honey!” 

Dyle sighed: 

“Dat’s de trouble. Dat de consequence why de hens done 
quit settin’! Dat a monstrous pity, Jezebel—no mistake ’bout 
it. And now de ole Cochin she’s done join’d de other foolish 
varmins, and dey is all jest pickin’ and gobblin’ up dey vittles 
and fillin’ dheir crops, and don’t even givin’ no eggs to make 
satisfaction for dheir gobblin’. And here are dat spread of 
speckled-hen’s eggs all goin’ thunderin’ to Jeroosalem!... 
Please God I is goin’ to borrow dat black hen of de p’leece- 
sargint’s dis evenin’ when he’s out on he’s travels—she are a 
first-class sitter and she are settin’ now steady at dis berry 
moment. I see’d she has taked to rovin’ and has stole’d she’s 
nest out dar in Amelia’s corn-patch. I done got me eye on she 
dis two days—though she are mighty near de p’leece-sargint’s 
railin’s; but dey tell’d me de p’leece-sargint he been askin’ about 
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she among de neighbours and wonderin’ what done become’d of 
she—he tell’d me heself he don’t see’d she dis three days. I 
reckon he don’t suspicion whar she is.” 

He thrust his hands deep down into his trousers pockets, and 
had a long think. 


The sun was grown blood-red, sinking into a mass of grey 
cloud on the margin of the sea, and the dusky twilight was steal- 
ing abroad over the world. 

After a long pause said Dyle: 

“Jezebel, it done just come into me remembrance dat dis here 
Mrs. Lonnett she’s been away home to England dis three or four 
weeks. De pains and de miseries in she’s legs dey done got too 
strong for she, thank God! . . . I think I is goin’ to borrow she’s 
sewin’-masheen for yo’ dis evenin’ arter I has gotten de hen out 
of Amelia’s corn-patch. I reckon de judge he don’t got too much 
use for de masheen anyway. Huh! de ole trash pumpkin she- 
self don’t never use de thing—I reckon she just kep’ it dar in 
she’s parlour to give de white folks de idea she done got a heap o’ 
style whar she come’d from. Yes, sir, I think I’s goin’ to borrow 
dat masheen dis evenin’ wid de help o’ de Lord. It are yo’r 
birfday to-morrow, Jezebel!” 

Jezebel went up and kissed him. Dyle laughed; strode to the 
bed; picked up a battered old grey hat, and, pulling it over his 
closely-cropped skull, strutted out of the door into the yard, and 
was gone... . 

Jezebel did not stir. As she had kissed Dyle she had seen over 
his shoulder a hideous evil face leering into the doorway, and her 
blood turned chill. She stood rigid, mute, perfectly still, her 
limbs held by terror; stood so in the middle of the room until 
Dyle’s footsteps died out of the street. Now, on a sudden, she 
stepped swiftly to the doorway and out into the little yard. She 
bent down and felt, with trembling anxious hand, under the 
wooden step of the door—a cold sweat broke out upon her—in 
her hand was what she had feared to see: a little ball of mud with 
four crossed hairs and a feather sticking out of it; on it was set 
a bird’s eyeless white skull, and the whole was wrought about 
with string and other dirty odd ornament. Jezebel felt about 
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again under the step—her hand touched something cold—a little 
glass phial full of a green liquid with some dead insect floating in 
it. She stood up and looked at the thing. It slipped from her 
nervous fingers and smashed upon a stone at her feet. She peered 
stealthily over her fearful shoulder as though she dreaded some 
evil thing might spring upon her—as though she dreaded a blow. 

“Me Gahd!” she said hoarsely. Her hands shook. “De obeah- 
man he’s put de curse of Obi upon de house; de bad luck are 
bound to come... .” 

She turned on the doorstep, as she was about to go into the 
house, and glanced at the yard, and an awful terror seized upon 
her again and held her there; for there was that in the twilight 
which held her eyes, and would not let her fly from her terror. 
Through the tall gaunt shafts of the pinguin-cactus hedge the 
evil-looking old face leered out of the dusk at her and chuckled 
and chuckled jeeringly—then, of a sudden, vanished. But out 
of the dusk still came the faint chuckle and entered into her room 
and haunted its dark corners. 


IN THE HOUSE OF WOUNDS 


& 
co 


‘ 


‘Dog runs for he’s character; 
hog runs for he’s life” 
Necro SAw. 


CHAPTER X 


WHEREIN DYLE TESTS THE THEORY THAT THE LORD 
HELPS THOSE THAT HELP THEMSELVES 


Tue full midnight moon, with pale and rueful countenance, shone 
sadly down upon the great square in Barbadian Bridgetown, her 
cold liquid gleam lighting up with suggestive mystery the white 
dust-strewn place, along one side of which the purple shadowy 
public buildings arose silver-diademmed like aérial fairy palaces. 
Through the deep night, in the violet miles away, with woeful 
mouth agape, she gazed gloomily down upon the pea-green em- 
bodiment of Nelson which guards in mute watchfulness the en- 
trance to the public square. She frowned down upon a yawning 
negro policeman, who stood blinking up at the statue for some- 
thing better to do and wishing the while only one wish, that the 
night were past and his appointed vigil done—which of a surety is 
not a wholly pious act in a man who owes a duty to the State; but 
we become the servants of our wage, and, staled by custom, are 
wont to feel no over-zealous eagerness to go outside the ordered 
letter of our duty. So, in drowsy contemplation, the constable 
stood and blinked, representing the law, and pondered, with full 
round face upturned to the full round moon. But she, with 
darkling puckered brows, slipped gently behind a cloud, and 
shifted her gaze to the lower quarters of the town—there to be- 
hold shadow-seeking Crime slinking stocking-footed to his evil 
practices. 

And all along the shore the tide, the moon’s obedient servant, 
sighed wearily upon the beach—and sighed and sighed again. 


A straggling road, leaving the main business thoroughfare of 
Bridgetown, passes into a narrow way, high-walled and uninvit- 
ing, the bleached walls broken only by occasional gateways and 
very occasional windows, for the houses look into the pretty 
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gardens within, and turn but their exclusive and forbidding backs 
upon the public street. Even by day the road is little frequented, 
for the sun flares fiercely down on the walls and dust-deep way, 
glaring and hot and shadeless, winning for the houses on either 
hand that select exclusiveness which the inhabitants aver they so 
earnestly desire; but the deathlike silence of the night, that en- 
wrapped the whole town, seemed doubly silent there in the silvery 
moonlight, for the night-breeze finds its way but seldom into the 
musty alley; and the sultry stagnant night-air was heavy laden 
with the cloying reek of pungent tropical flower-scents—sweet and 
bitter and rank. 

As the last footfall of a patrolling constable died out of the 
street, the green jalousy shutters of a low window in the wall of 
the puisne judge’s house were stealthily opened outwards; a 
black head popped forth, and, craning forward cautiously, looked 
carefully up and down the roadway. 

“Land o’ Goshen!” said the fellow in hoarse soliloquy, “it ap- 
pears to me like I is bound to sottle down here for de balance o” de 
evenin’!” and he bobbed back again into the darkness of the 
room. 

A few minutes later a leg was thrust out backwards, followed 
slowly by its fellow, the much-mended seat of the nether gar- 
ment showing a wealth of particoloured patches, designed with 
a lavishness and irregularity that indicated an enforced servitude 
to the principles of economy rather than fastidiousness of taste 
in the wearer. The owner of the limbs, lying on his stomach 
across the window-sill, seemed to be struggling with something 
heavy inside the room, his legs working vigorously like pump- 
handles to aid him with their leverage. He grunted and strained, 
but the weight appeared too dead for him to lift. He swore; and 
strained again at the lifting, 

A small white dog picked itself leisurely out of the gutter, 
stretched itself, said “goof-goof” in a low joyous chuckle, and was 
taking a few steps in gladsome recognition towards the legs at 
the window, when—suddenly the cur halted, grew rigid, and stood 
for several seconds looking down the roadway like a white petrified 
thing. It sniffed the air. A red light came into its eyes; the 
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hairs rose bristling along its back; it snuffled angrily and uttered 
a low growl. 

The legs dangling out of the window stopped working and 
were meditatively still as though in communication with the think- 
ing end of the figure that lay in the darkness; then they were 
quietly withdrawn into the blackness of the window. 

“What de devil yo’ talkin’ about now, yo’ blamed sinful 1i’l 
scoundral?” growled a husky voice from inside the room. The 
black head emerged into the street, listened for a while attentively, 
and again dissolved into the blackness within. The green jalousy 
shutters were stealthily pulled to; and through the wooden slats 
came a hoarse whispered command, “Lie down, Cuckoo; lie 
down, sah!” 

The dog slunk into a dark gateway opposite, just as a distant 
muffled sound of voices struck upon the ear. The road lay so 
deep in grey dust that the heavy boots coming down the centre 
of the track, where the dust lay deepest, caused but little sound. 
A group of three constables appeared round a bend, and came 
and went past, chattering indignantly with angry gesticulations 
about some insinuated neglect of their office, which had called 
down upon them the abusive censure of the local press. They 
were particularly fierce in their threats of vengeance against a 
night-thief who had lately been pillaging the henroosts in the 
neighbourhood, which they had been specially told off to watch. 
As they disappeared round the next turn of the road and the 
sound of their gradually distancing querulous voices sank into 
the surrounding stillness, the jalousy shutters were slowly opened 
again, and the black head peered out after the retiring figures. 

“De Lord-a-mercy! he-hee!” The face grinned. “Dem dar 
jabberin’ lawyers has a mighty poor opinion of yo’, Jehu Sen- 
nacherib Dyle, dat’s sure.” He stood up in the window, scratched 
his head, and said with a chuckle, “Ho-ho! Dyle, dat a fact! 
And point o’ fact”—he added pensively with his head on one 
side, and taking himself into his confidence with a wink—“dey 
was very precious near clippin’ de wool offen of de top of yo’r 
head dis evenin’, dey was, sure; and de guberment payin’ de 


barber. For true dey was—only for de li’l Cuckoo. Oh yes, de 
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police folks dey done seem to ’a got de idea into deyselves dat 
somethin’s bound to happen around in dese parts dis evenin’. 
Dey seem like dey done suspicion’d somethin’. Every egg-suckin’ 
tom-cat of dem in dis parish seems to ’a been scrattin’ round 
dese here premises dis blessed evenin’—kickin’ up a squallin’ and 
a mewin’, and a-squealin’ about deir duty towards deir neighbour, 
and worryin’ deir wool about what dey done left undone.” He 
listened seriously for a few moments, then added with a low laugh, 
“It appears to me, and it are a mighty pity”—he scratched his 
poll—“but dey don’t seem to got de idea into deir wool dat yo’ is 
a missionary exactly, Dyle. Dey don’t, sonny, dat a fact. And 
peradventure dey is about right—de Lord never mak’d yo’ in 
de shape and quality of a missionary, dat sartin’ sure. It appears 
to me, Jehu Sennacherib Dyle, yo’ is more like to de prodigal 
son—and dey is mighty dry husks dat de Law puts into de belly 
of prodigal sons. Prodigal sons dey don’t got de standin’ in dese 
times dat dey done got in Holy Writ. Dat a fact.” He spat out 
of the window. “No; yo’ has got to be careful, sonny—never 
do to git rammin’ your head up against dese here contentious 
pleecemans like yo’ was a blamed billy-goat. Dat only per- 
miscuous foolishness, and de way of goats. Dar are no sense 
and no righteousness in dat. Dat dar sleepy sargint he was 
mighty near catchin’ yo’ takin’ dat black hen o’ he’s, arter sun- 
down dis evenin’. Dat a monstrous fact; and—gracious!—it are 
about time yo’ is sayin’ good-evenin’ in dis horse-spittle mansion 
and goin’ home to roost. . . . I notice de judge he done still got 
mighty good taste in pickles, and I like dem pasty affairs wid de 
currants; neverdeless I reckon it are about time I was liftin’ me 
feet and gettin’ travellin’ wid Jezebel’s birfday present.” 

He went into the room and pushed out of the window, with 
some labour and grunting, a large treadle sewing-machine, and 
dropped it gently on to the road below. He sprang down nimbly 
beside it, and, standing on tip-toe, cautiously and noiselessly shut 
the window from the outside, and as cautiously closed the 
jalousies. ‘Then, hitching up the machine under his arm with a 
ludicrous attempt at concealing it under his coat, he turned, and 
at a brisk walk followed swiftly in the footsteps of the police. 

The small white dog came out of the dark gateway into the 
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moonlight, stretched itself, and trotted behind at its master’s heels. 
So the two, keeping well within the black shadows by the walls, 
flitted along the silent moonlit street. 

When well down the road Dyle could hear the distant refrain 
of a rollicking sea-song sung by some belated revellers from the 
ships. He judged they were seafaring men—they sang with a 
yo-heave-ho in their singing; and he guessed an orgy, for they 
sang most drunkenly. 

As Dyle stepped into the first turning, where a narrow side- 
street runs down into the road, he came full upon the stout, 
uniformed figure of a policeman just relieved from duty. The 
constable was walking in his stockinged feet, for his new boots, 
having galled him severely, were hung round his neck by the 
bootlaces in a quaint necklace ornament. Dyle stopped guiltily 
—lost his wits—dropped the machine—and made off down the 
road, followed at a run by the portly constable, who promptly 
gave chase and proceeded to raise the alarm. The dog, with an 
ugly look in his eyes, cantered along between the two men at an 
easy stride. 

As he ran, Dyle’s wits cleared; and being a lithe active fellow 
he gradually drew away from his pursuer. As he swung along 
he could hear the sounds of revelry coming nearer and nearer, 
until they echoed and re-echoed in the empty streets and seemed 
to come from every side. The revellers were certainly very full 
of beer, for they sang ill-together and horribly out of tune. And 
they forgot the words of the song they sang, filling in the gaps 
with “whoops” and “yo-hos” and other ill-considered substitutes 
for sense, and breaking into chanties as though they pulled 
imaginary ropes—and were very much at sea. 

Dyle made for a steep narrow alley, as if to test his puffing 
pursuer’s breath uphill. But as he doubled the corner he rushed 
into a squad of three policemen, who straightway threw them- 
selves upon him; and he fell heavily under them. A fierce 
struggle ensued, during the turns and strainings of which Dyle 
strove his utmost to keep his hands apart, apprehensive of hand- 
cuffs. 

The dog had slunk nervously about the outside of the scuffle, 
looking on hesitatingly, one forefoot raised anxiously; but the cur 
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was only biding its time, for as soon as it had decided that a 
certain sergeant of police was the greatest source of danger to 
its master in the struggling group, it darted in and fastened with 
grim earnestness on to the calf of his leg, drawing a wild yell of 
agony from that officer, and taking his attention away from the 
main offender, who lay snorting and struggling under him. 
Loosing his hold of the captured man, the constable turned fiercely 
upon the cur and struck it almost senseless with a vicious blow 
of his baton. 

In the midst of this scuffle, a party of carousing men-of-war’s 
men reeled into the road, roaring in discordant chorus that they, 
as Britons, ruled the waves, and assuring the empty slumbering 
city of their dogged determination never, never, never to submit 
to servitude. They were beginning, however, to suffer from the 
chill that meets a man with a mission to a silent and un- 
sympathetic world when they came staggering round the corner 
on to the scuffle; getting but a surly answer to their rollicking if 
somewhat ribald challenge, they raised a broken cheer, and with 
drunken giggles lurched into the fray and fell upon the black 
police. 

It was during this diversion from interest in himself that Dyle 
wriggled out of the scuffle on his hands and knees, and with a 
hoarsely whispered “Cookoo!” got up and slipped away down the 
dark side-street followed by the limping little white dog... . 

A straggling sailor, who had been too weak in the legs to join 
the charge with the others, made several belated attempts to reach 
the scuffle; but he fell so often and so heavily in the road that at 
last, seated in the dust, he shook his head sadly in the moonlight 
and gave it up. He got on all fours with tottering difficulty, and 
by means of sudden rushes, punctuated by rolls over in the dust, 
he reached the wall. Leaning against it he felt it carefully with 
his hand, to assure himself that it was solid and no delusion, and, 
carefully propping himself up against it with his legs well apart, 
broke into a serene smile; then, grey with dust, he addressed the 
unheeding street, proceeding to point out with extreme precision, 
if with rather tangled gesticulation and thick utterance, what in 
his opinion was the only locality which was fitted by natural 
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warmth of climate as a permanent residence for an officious and 
prying body of men like the local police. 

He was enthusiastically applauded by the rest of his party, who 
now sat triumphant on the chests of the overthrown and dis- 
comfited constabulary. 

Amidst answering shouts of loud laughter—his rhetoric broken 
by drunken guffaws—he went on to declare in glowing periods, 
with a strong bias towards poetry and occasional lapses into verse, 
in which hiccups checked the metre, that he had but little inten- 
tion of returning to the domestic hearth until a comparatively 
early hour towards cockcrow, expressing at the same time in free 
and blasphemous terms his settled resolve to paint the town in 
the meanwhile a rosy not to say scarlet hue. 

This sentiment was evidently popular with the navy and was 
received with loud and prolonged cheers by his audience. 

Then a sailor amongst them raised a quavering bass voice in 
the solo part of the drinking-song, “Down amongst the dead 
men”—beating uncertain time in the air with cutty-pipe in out- 
stretched hand. But the others hurried him on to the chorus, in 
which they all exultantly joined, thumping the time of the har- 
mony on the chests, backs, or such other parts as they could 
reach of the exhausted constables. 

“Down—down—down—down,” they sang, “down amongst the 
dead men let—them—lie!” 

And then, the song being done, they slapped the heads of the 
police, without malice—just out of sheer joyousness. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHEREIN DYLE PLAYS THE WAG TO A SOMEWHAT 
SORRY TUNE 


Dyte flitted along the dark shadow side of the streets until he 
came to Jezebel’s shanty in the negro quarter of the town. Cross- 
ing the moonlit yard, he walked up to the door, pushed it open, 
and entered. The door swung to again behind him. After grop- 
ing about for some time in the dark, he struck a match and lit 
a sickly-looking yellow candle. It lit up his serious face—he was 
breathing quickly and the perspiration shone upon his mahogany 
skin and trickled down his chin. When the candle had taken the 
flame he went to the door, pulled it ajar, thrust out his head 
round the edge of it into the moonlight, and called to the dog, 
which had dropped behind wearily and was only just limping up. 

“Hi! Cuckoo! Come in out o’ de night, yo’!” 

The cur wriggled through the door, and wagged its tail with 
a mournful attempt at joyousness. 

“Sho!” said Dyle, “yo’ takes as long to come in at de door as 
if yo’ was de length of de whole street.” 

He shut the door; put his back against it; straddled out his 
legs, and wagged his forefinger at the cur playfully. 

“Dis here are a very irreg’lar time for a respec’able church- 
goin’ dog to be gittin’ home! What yo’ got to say for yo’self, 
Cuckoo?” 

At each phrase the little white cur licked his lips and wagged 
a stunted tail in answer. Dyle’s hand still shook nervously from 
the excitement of his escape. On his forehead gleamed great 
beads of perspiration. He grinned in ironic comic disapproval at 
the dog: 

“Yo? is mighty important, isn’t yo’, Cuckoo? Yo’ tink yo’ is 
somebody—interferin’ wid de police in de lawful exercutin’ of 
dheir duty! I is downright ashamed of yo’, Cuckoo;—I is, sartin’ 
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sure—arter de Christian edicashun I has bring’d yo up along 
wid. Bless me gracious! yo’ is gettin’ dat high opinion of yo’self, 
de next time I hears of yo’ I reckon yo is most likely goin’ to be 
bitin’ chunks outen of de magistrate heself. Dat’s whar dis 
blamed ambition ©’ your’n is goin’ to land yo’. Sho! yo’ 
scand’lous li'l object !—yo’ has getten de imperunce of he’s Ex- 
cellency de Gub’nor’s butler!” 

He dived his hands into his capacious trousers pockets and 
took out a couple of shillings, a few of Mrs. Lonnett’s handker- 
chiefs fresh folded from the wash, and sundry small odds and 
ends, with a couple of bottles of scent. He smelt the scent- 
bottles to see if they had escaped injury; then he transferred these 
things to the pockets of the seedy black swallow-tailed dress- 
coat which hung from a nail at the back of the door. 

“Dat very wrong of yo’, Cuckoo!” he went on, looking over his 
shoulder at the dog, as he fumbled about the tail pockets of the 
dress-coat—“Very wrong to bite chunks out o’ de carcase of de 
lawful authorities without apologisin’, But, point o’ fact, we was 
in such a monstrous hurry we don’t got de time to fetch we’s 
quadrille-party manners along wid we.” 

He crossed the room to where, by the bed head, an old cane- 
bottomed chair, in the absence of one of its hind legs, was propped 
against the wall to maintain it in its original intention of use- 
fulness. ‘The cane seat was become but a slender memory, be- 
ing represented by a great empty void except where along the 
encircling woodwork rim of the seat a bristling hedge of broken 
cane-ends stood up on end and severely harassed the unthink- 
ing part of any one who was unwary enough to yield to its un- 
cordial invitation. Dyle took a very soiled pillow from the 
rickety bed near at hand, threw it across the gaping chasm of the 
chair with the practised foresight of habit, and sat down. He 
settled himself comfortably; then, from the pocket of his tattered 
trousers, he pulled out a fine cambric handkerchief and wiped the 
moist dirt off his face and neck. He smiled as he put it back 
into his breeches pocket. 

“Dat Lonnett female she done got first-class taste in nose-linen, 
anyway,” said he. He lolled back in the chair, put out his hand 
to a china bowl on the window-sill behind him, and placing it 
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between his knees, he part filled the bowl with coarse brown 
sugar, pouring water upon it from a bedroom jug beside him. 
He mixed the “sugar-water” with a “swizzle-stick,” whizzing it 
rapidly between his palms, and when the sugar was well dis- 
solved he took a long drink at the concoction. He drank till 
he was out of breath. When he had drunk his fill he put down 
the bowl on the floor with the remainder of the sweet stuff for 
the dog. 

As the cur lapped greedily, the young negro sat forward with 
his elbows on his parted knees and watched it pensively. 

When it had gulped down its meal and licked carefully round 
the inside of the empty bowl, the Cuckoo came and sat down 
between his master’s feet, looking up into his face familiarly, 
and giving a fat little wriggle of its body now and then—licking 
its lips, and trying to commune with him. 

Dyle chuckled. 

“Well, Cuckoo, yo’ lvl scoundral; what yo’ doin’ out o’ bed 
dis time in de evenin’?” He put down his hand and rubbed 
the cur’s nose playfully—it flinched and uttered a suppressed 
whimper. 

“Hi! Le’mme look at yo’, Cuckoo!” said he. He lifted the 
cur tenderly on to his lap. 

“By Lazarus! yo’ has a swelled nose—yo’ has sure!” 

He reached out his hand to a bottle of hair-grease on the 
window-sill, and taking out some of the sticky mess upon his 
forefinger, he rubbed the erring cur’s swollen nose with the 
coarse-smelling ointment. His hands were trembling. 

“Point o’ fact, Cuckoo,” said he, “we was monstrous near 
gettin’ we’s wool cut short—we was so, for true.” ‘The Cuckoo 
snuffed and snorted, licking his nose disgustedly. “Dat war 
mighty warm work all de time, I tell yo’, mighty warm for both 
we two. We has been playing a rough game, Cuckoo! Never- 
deless yo’ has left a spot on dat psalm-singing perleece-sargint 
dat is going to give he somethin’ for to amuse heself wid till next 
choir-practice—dat a fact. Ho-ho!” He laughed. “Dat are a 
fine fat fellow, dat sargint—jest about fit for killin——eh, Cuckoo? 
Ho-ho! yes, sir; yo’ was always a cu’ious partic’lar dog in yo’r 
vittles—yo’ always fancy fat wid yo’r meat.” 
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He wiped his fingers on the dog’s coat, and lolled back com- 
fortably in the chair with his shoulders against the wall, looking 
down at the Cuckoo with merry sleepy half-shut eyes. Then 
he chuckled drowsily. 

“So yo’ was ’sisting in dis disreppitable affair, yo’ was! Huh! 
fine goin’s-on, and no mistake. Yo’ has been actin’ very 
scand’lous, Cuckoo! I is real ashamed of yo’. Yo’ is goin’ to 
make a considder’ble figure in de newspaper in de mornin’, yo’ 
is.” The cur placed its forefoot on Dyle’s chest and licked his 
chin. “Yo” see’d dis here kicker-shine and bow-wow goin’ on, and 
yo’ think’d yo’ was bound to chip in all de same like de balance 
of de other folks, yo’ lil heathen scoundral!” He spoke in 
drowsy raillery; his head fell forward on his chest; he raised it 
with a jerk. “Yo’ know very well, Cuckoo, yo’ has no business 
gettin’ tangled up into conflix wid dese here lawful authorities.” 
As he twitted the dog his voice became drowsier, and at times his 
tongue hesitated to express his halting thoughts. He gave a 
sleepy chuckle and began to try the cur at an imaginary assize. 
Dyle was a very earnest student of the police-court and criminal 
procedure. . . . “Has yo’ nothing to say—why—sentence should 
not be passed—upon yo’—yo’ disrep’able blasphemious disturber 
o’ de peace?” he asked with mock authority. His eyes closed; 
he made a drowsy effort to open them, but failed. “Yo’ desarve 
to catch six months—Cuckoo—but owin’ to yo’r extreme youth 
—and gineral good looks—and—good character—and on account 
0’ dis bein’—yo’r first offence—it are reduced to—one—month. 
One calendar month—widout—de option—of—a—fine.” There 
was a long silence. The sleepy negro made a guttural noise for 
speech. His head bobbed again. He sighed. “Widout—de 
option—of—a fi—” He made a last drowsy effort to express 
his clumsy tripping thoughts as the room swam round him, 
and added, with absurd thickly-uttered authority as he stepped 
over the threshold of the house of dreams, “Remove—de— 
prisoner |” 

His chin dropped forward upon his chest, and he slowly dozed 
off. His head did not again rise from his heavy sleep. 

The Cuckoo turned twice on Dyle’s lap, and, plumping down 
with a grunt, sighed heavily and fell asleep also. 
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The room was bare and ill-smelling. In one corner stood— 
or rather was propped—a superannuated bedstead, the shaky 
condition of its two end legs necessitating the aid of a rude deal 
packing-case as an additional support. On the dingy mattress 
the bedclothes, soiled to mud-colour, lay in an untidy heap—the 
bed being rarely made, serving as a lounge by day, a resting- 
place by night. At the pillow end of the bed lay a dice-box, a 
large much-thumbed and dog-eared Bible, and a very dirty pack 
of playing-cards. Of the last, the aces and court cards were 
marked—on the back. Dyle had a poor opinion of the theory 
of chance. Over the centre of the bed was nailed a horseshoe, 
with the horns upwards, to keep off the devil. By the bed head, 
just over the chair on which Dyle now slept, was a small window, 
on the inside sill of which lay a collection of ointment-pots, hair- 
grease bottles, sundry small feminine articles of toilet, one or two 
raggy “charms” or “spells” against witchcraft, a loose bundle of 
leaf-tobacco, and a battered concertina. Between this window 
and another in the same wall hung a large gorgeous cheap mirror, 
which Jezebel used for the trying-on of dresses. In the second 
window was propped a jagged fragment of a broken hand-glass. 
Beneath this second window there was fixed against the wall a 
plank shelf, on which lay a razor, a lather-brush in the last stage 
of mange, a comb chiefly composed of empty gaps, and a little 
row of small bottles of cheap scents together with sundry more 
feminine kickshaws, including a mixture loudly advertised to make 
the complexion as milk-white as the lily. Between the two win- 
dows, and beneath the large mirror, which almost reached to the 
floor, a tin basin set upon a dingy hair trunk, and a very sullied 
towel lying beside it, completed the washing arrangements of the 
room. In the corner by the second window the floor was bare, 
except for a rude charcoal stove, round about which there lay 
scattered sundry pieces of black charcoal. Against the wall op- 
posite to the bed was a tall ramshackle wardrobe, the door of 
which was fastened with a string. The drawer in the lower part 
of the wardrobe was gone, the space being occupied by two un- 
tidy hens’ nests, from one of which a sitting hen blinked out 
disgustedly; the other nest was deserted. On a chair-back near 
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at hand roosted the sleepy Cochin-China hen and another 
privileged fowl—the black dominic. Opposite the second window 
was the door. From nails in the vooden wall between the ward- 
robe and the door, and on the door itself, hung a few rusty 
masculine garments, together with a blaze of gorgeously-coloured 
feminine finery—gowns and suchlike. On the floor below lay 
several pairs of coloured satin shoes, amidst which a pair of 
masculine patent-leather boots stood out in large contrast—Dyle 
had a heavy foot. On the floor in the corner by the foot of the 
bed were several battered bandboxes, some half open, from which 
trailed ribbons, nameless feminine apparel, and lighter fineries. 
The place of honour in the room, at the centre of the wall between 
the bandboxes and the door, was occupied by a shoddy new 
varnished mahogany sideboard, on the top of which were ranged 
thick-stemmed glass tumblers and two seaside vases designed by 
some effete wit to elude every idea of usefulness, to avoid every 
line of beauty, and to debauch the taste of any one who dared 
to live with them; there were also two heavy glass wine-decanters 
on hideous crudely-coloured woollen mats that clung about their 
bases like infant’s stockings, making them look uncomfortable 
and hot. Topping all was a fancy candlestick from which hung 
a fringe of prismatic glass pendants. Some photographs, fad- 
ing rapidly, of local coloured gentlemen in proud Sunday dis- 
comfort were displayed, some on the sideboard and some upon 
the walls above it. Over the centre of the sideboard, and hang- 
ing slightly awry, was a painted text, the work of a religious 
admirer of Jezebel’s. It said: 


BEHOLD A SEWER WENT FORTH TO SEW MatTrHew 


and undoubtedly contained a subtle and appropriate reference to 
Jezebel’s calling of dressmaker. 

On the sideboard was a large bottle, above which flickered 
and bobbed the restless flame of a guttering candle. Its hight 
went feebly forth with intent to dispel the gloom, but raised 
instead a company of haunting shadows that stood sullenly in 
corners or moved noiselessly along the walls or flitted furtively 
about the ceiling: the night silence had settled upon the room, 
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and the great shadows loomed large and brooding and solemn 
and mute. Mice came out and romped and scampered about the 
floor with ironic disregard of the Cuckoo’s presence. 

As he fell asleep, Dyle’s knees gradually parted, until at last 
the drowsy cur that lay in his lap, after several ineffectual grunts 
of discomfort, slipped between his legs and fell with a thump 
upon the floor. It picked itself up, lollupped on to the bed, and, 
turning round thrice, lay down again with a grunt of satisfaction, 
and was soon as fast asleep as its master. 


CHAPTER XII 


WHEREIN JEZEBEL PETTYFER CONFUSES MORAL RIGHT 
WITH PERSONAL SPITE 


Tue heavy breathing of the weary sleeper had been buzzing 
through the room for some considerable time when the door 
was stealthily pushed open and Jezebel’s face scowled in. Her 
body slowly followed. She slipped round to the dress-coat, took 
the money deftly out of the tail-pockets, and transferred it to 
the bosom of her bodice. Then she turned to the sleeping man 
and shook her fist at him. The dog opened one eye and watched 
her. 

She came a step nearer. 

“Yo’ base scoun’ral!” she muttered hoarsely, “I see’d yo’ done 
come in. I know’d it when I see’d de light shinin’ through de 
window. I crep’ up and see’d yo’ hangin’ up yo’r black coat, yo’ 
liar! You is mighty smart gettin’ into yo’r ole clothes. Yo’ pre- 
tend yo’ hasn’t been to a party! Huh! Oh yes! Den I ax yo’ 
what are dis here clean handkerchief doin’ in yo’r party suit? 
Why are it a female’s handkerchief? whar done dis money come 
from, I ax yo’ dat, exceppin’ from cards?” She put her arms 
akimbo, with her hands upon her hips, and thrust her head for- 
ward, snakelike. “Whar are dis here birfday present yo’ is goin’ 
to bring I? yo’ black liar! Whar are dis here sewin’-machine dat 
we is hearin’ about every time yo’ lie to me about I is de 
bootifoolest creechaw in de island? Yo’ think yo’ is goin’ to fool 
Jezebel Pettyfer!—Huh!” She snorted scornfully, drew herself 
up dramatically, and added with a sneer, “I expeck’ yo’ hasn’t 
been to anudder ball over at Traill’s dis evenin’. Oh my, no! 
Yo’ tink I know nuffin’ about yo’ goin’ to Maloney’s ball de 
udder evenin’!” She came a step nearer, bent forward towards 
him again, and said bitterly and slowly, grinding her teeth at 
him: “Yo’ tink I know nuffin’ about yo’ dancin’ all de time 
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wid dat yaller gal o’ Briggs’s—de dirty yaller she-beast! Yo’ 
tink I is goin’ to grow thin and miser’ble because of yo’r gigglin’s 
and carryin’s-on wid dat lump o’ trash? Yo’ tink I pine for yo’, 
yo’ nigger?” She stood up proudly before the sleeping man 
towards whom she had crept nearer and nearer. “No! I is just 
goin’ to drop yo’ de same like yo’ was a bad banana, and I is 
goin’ to love de rum-store fellow in yo’r stead. He are a fine man 
and respec’able—for all he don’t got too much style wid quadrilles. 
Huh! yo’ black scoundral nigger, de blessed Lord strike me stupid 
and yaller, de same like Briggs’s gal, if I no give yo’ up to de law 
dis very evenin’ for thievin’ de police-sargint’s old dominic hen, 
yo’ black thievin’ nigger, yo!” 

The dog on the bed growled. The white bristles stood up 
along the back of its neck and between its shoulder-blades. It 
suddenly crouched and snarled, glaring with red-gleaming eyes. 
Jezebel sprang cat-like to the door, spat at the cur, and slipped 
out. 

The Cuckoo leaped down and rushed at her with a yap and 
snarl, but the door closed between them with a loud bang; the 
latch clicked and caught. The cur ran back and tugged and pulled 
at the ends of its master’s trousers, it jumped upon his lap and 
licked his face, whimpering. But the negro’s sleep was too heavy 
for quick waking. It leaped down again with a yelp, ran to the 
door, and sniffed under it. It came back to Dyle’s feet and 
whined piteously. The sleeping man kicked out his legs pet- 
ulantly, wounding the poor cur’s sore muzzle, and slept on... . 

A few minutes afterwards there was a sound outside as of 
hurrying feet; an increasing babel of voices; and a bevy of 
constables, led by the wronged Jezebel Pettyfer, burst into the 
room. ‘There was an ugly glitter in Jezebel’s eyes, her teeth were 
close set and her nostrils dilated. She strode up to the sleeping 
Dyle and struck him several times heavily upon the mouth, chant- 
ing to the vicious blows—“Dat—for—yo’r—yaller—gal!—Dat for 
yo —yaller—” 

A constable stepped up to her, grasped her by the arm, and 
roughly flung her aside. As she reeled backwards she knocked 
against the chair that held the fowls. The old Cochin hen and 
the black dominic flew with a cluck and cry on to the floor; the 
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speckled hen came out from under the wardrobe, catching the 
alarm; and together they rushed about and cackled and yelled, 
tumbling over each other and adding to the din. The black police 
were all shouting orders which no one obeyed. 

The rudely-awakened man was cudgelled and cuffed and car- 
ried off half-dazed to the police-station—the woman shadowing 
the small half-dressed crowd that, scenting a brawl, tumbled hur- 
riedly out of their beds and gradually gathered along the route. 

As Dyle passed into the portals of the police-station, he turned, 
and, facing the crowd, peered amongst the inquisitive folk, as 
though looking for some one he expected to see there. 

He did not find what he sought. His face saddened. 

“I is been clean disapp’inted wid Jezebel,” said he with a sigh. 
“Dar are no arguin’ round it—she are no lady.” 

At this point he was hustled into the lighted room by his 
escort. 

Jezebel, at the back of the crowd, made as though she would 
push through it and undo the consequence of her act; she 
hesitated; the door closed on Dyle; and she was left standing in 
the dark amongst the dispersing crowd. She waited until the 
others were all gone, then, bowing her head, she slipped silently 
away. 

Outside, in the street, throughout the long night sat a little 
pensive white dog. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHICH TREATS OF THE RENUNCIATION OF JEZEBEL 
PETTYFER 


Ir was black night outside, and the hush of the small hours had 
again fallen upon the town. 

Jezebel’s cabin was very still and full of indefinite gloom. The 
feeble flame of a candle, in a bottle on the varnished sideboard, 
strove to give a dim light to the room, and enshrouded that com- 
monplace piece of furniture in all the mysteries of a church altar 
at evensong. Above the tawdry mahogany the long black 
shadows leaped up the wall and passed into the dark uncertainties 
of the rafters overhead. Indeed, something in the air suggested 
sacrifice. 

Out of the deep gloom there came a heavy sigh from where, in 
the middle of the floor, sat Jezebel, in spent fury before a glowing 
charcoal stove. She sat on her heels, her neat bare brown feet 
upon the boards and her elbows on her knees; and she held her 
chin between her two hands. She hunkered over the stove, the 
red glow of the fired charcoal playing upwards about her lips and 
nostrils and eye-pits, and glittering in her eyes. Her brows were 
knit upon her thoughts, and her eyes were full of unuttered 
misery. She gazed into the heart of the crimson glow, but her 
ken was far beyond its embers. 

The palm-leaf fan, with which she had blown up the fire, lay 
at her feet amongst the scattered pieces of black charcoal that had 
dropped from the stove. All the world was wholly mute with 
sleep, except for the faint thrum and throb of a distant drum and 
the far cling of an attendant triangle beating the time to some 
dance measure. 

Opposite to Jezebel, in the black gloom beyond the stove, and 
but dimly seen on the top rail of a ricketty chair, the old Cochin 
hen sat perched in stolid silence, her plump tousled breast upon 
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the rail and her feet hidden in her beruffled feathers. She sat 
blinking down at Jezebel out of the darkness with a beady con- 
templative eye. 

Jezebel’s lips moved in an occasional inarticulate mutter, and 
she sighed heavily; but for a long time the set mouth and frown- 
ing brows held back the secret of her pain. At last, sitting hud- 
dled there, chin in hands, she burst into speech, moved to it by 
the negro trick of thinking aloud. 

“Ahee! Jezebel,” she sighed, “yo’ has been raisin’ de very ole 
devil heself dis time. Dat de solemn fact.” She shrugged her 
pretty shoulders sadly. “And now de ole devil’s been riz’d he are 
sottlin’ down and takin’ he’s hand raisin’ Jezebel—and gineral 
misery.” She gazed at the fire pensively—sitting so with her 
chin in her hands. A far-away look crept into her eyes. She bit 
her little finger. There was a catch in her breath—a sob. 
“Ahee!”—thus she sighed and sighed—“I is plumb-full o’ de 
miseries.” A couple of tears slipped from her eyes and trickled 
down her cheeks. “Dat Dyle he just grow’d into me heart—I 
liked he de best in de crowd. Yes, sah, dat was de sassiest man 
and de coloured feller wid de most style in dis island. I liked to 
see he a-saunterin’ along kind o’ calm and keerless-like—he war 
de perfect genelman war Dyle. Huh! dat poet feller he says 
Dyle war a heap too low for me; but Dyle was de man for 
Jezebel Pettyfer. Ahee! and de time was I think’d he liked me 
de best in de crowd.” Her brows puckered together and she 
added slowly with a fine curl of the lip: “But dem as calls yo’ 
honey dey ain’t always dem as’ll spill deir blood for yo’—nor yet 
darn yo’r stockin’s.” 

Her face became set, and for some time she brooded silently. 

“No,” she broke out again decisively, “when a man gits to lyin’ 
about he’s app’intments—when a man say he’s goin’ to dis place, 
and all de time he’s sottled on goin’ to anudder—when a man 
takes up, suddenlike, wid bein’ partic’lar about he’s hankerchiefs 
is full o’ scent—when a man gits to kind o’ sniffin’ and turnin’ 
up he’s nose about he’s ole collars isn’t in de first-class style— 
when a man walks out o’ de door sort o’ keerless-like and 
calculates to give de idea to he’s family dat he don’t want to go 
for he’s walk, but he reckons he’s just bound to show heself to de 
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town for de sake o’ de family, den when he reach de corner o’ de 
street he sticks out he’s stummick and saunters along like he was 
a man o’ property and keeps he’s eyes on de parlour windows— 
when dese here sort o’ symptoms come to pass, den dat man he’s 
after de women.” She pursed up her mouth and clinched the 
statement with a nod of the head. She nodded again grimly. 
“I always suspicions de man—” she added slowly—“I always 
suspicions de man dat creeps along kind o’ mild down he’s own 
street, den when he gits round de corner he cocks out he’s elbows 
and sticks out he’s behime and carries on like he was de Gubernor 
of de Colony. I done suspicion’d Dyle dis long time past. Dat 
are de way de other women’s fellers comes arter me. It stands 
in de common sense o’ things dat what me own man he’s got on 
he’s mind when he gits kickin’ out his legs and puttin’ on style 
down de town.” 

The distant throbbing of the drum sounded nearer, and the 
shrill echo of a screaming flageolet was borne on the wind. 

The dimming light of the untended charcoal was growing so 
feeble that Jezebel had almost become a part of the surrounding 
darkness. For some time her lips were still, and she bent her 
brows upon her worries. 

“Uh-huh!” She burst into speech again. “If dar is a gal in 
dis town is goin’ to wrestle me out o’ Dyle’s feelin’s I prefer dat 
gal is goin’ to be a high-steppin’ first-class sort o’ gal, wid style— 
not dat yaller chunk of imperance o’ Briggs’s. Sho!”—she 
spluttered contemptuously—“all de niggers in dis town dey ap- 
pears like dey done gone plumb-foolish after dis here yaller poison 
of Briggs’s.” 

Her brows contracted angrily. 

“Huh! de likes of black dirt, same like dis here Dyle, settin’ 
Jezebel Pettyfer below dat yaller trash o’ Briggs’s! Me Gahd! 
Fuh! dat de mistake o’ lowerin’ yo’self wid lovin’ underneath yo’, 
Jezebel, my gal! Dat poet feller he are a limpin’ ijiot, neverdeless 
he tell’d me all along, says he, ‘Jezebel, mine a-sweet,’ says he, 
‘Jezebel, gold got no business mixin’ wid dross any more dan 
puttin’ a hoss in harness wid a heifer: gold,’ says he, ‘is bound to 
mix wid gold, den it comes out o de fiery furnace of trial pure 
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gold, says he; ‘when gold takes up wid gettin’ mixed up wid dross, 
says he, ‘den it takes on de nature o’ dross, says he, only he sort 
o’ made de ends o’ de remarks rhyme togedder. I don’t got no 
memory for dese fancy things, but I reckon ‘furnace’ it done 
went wid ‘harness’ and ‘dross’ wid ‘hoss’—it war first-class poetry. 
. . . I don’t got de right square notion meself what dis here dross 
are exactly; but from dis here poet feller I guess it are something 
in de nature of Jehu Sennacherib Dyle; and by de same con- 
sequence it always appears to me dat when de poet feller gits 
talkin’ about pure gold he ginerally appears to got de idea into 
he’s wool o’ de poet feller heself most 0’ de time.” She chuckled 
grimly. “Dat bein’ de facts o’ de case, for me own self I prefers 
de dross. I don’t got too much opinion o’ poets meself. Poets 
is not o’ much account—exceppin’ for poetry,” she added 
generously. “Huh! I guess, up agin’ poets my man Dyle are 
somethin’ de shape of a man—n’ya! I don’t reckon poets is 0’ 
much consiquence when dey has their clothes off. Poets appear 
to me to lean a heap on neckties and rhymes and circumfluities— 
more dan on de way God made ’em.” 

She reached out her right hand as she sat crouching there, and, 
picking up the fan at her feet, with its fluttering wind she blazed 
up the darkening charcoal fuel till it roared. When the stove was 
well aglow she dropped the fan, and still hunkering over it, she 
put her chin into her palms again, and stared at the blazing 
brazier. 

The distant drum throbbed ceaselessly. 

“Yo’ done have’d de bad luck, for true, Jezebel!’ she muttered. 
“Yo’ done have’d de bad luck most o’ de time dis three months 
gone back. Dat a solemn fact! Anudder woman done tak’d 
away your man; anudder mantua-maker done take’d away de 
most o’ yo’r mantua-making. Mighty poor luck! Dat so.” 

She looked into the heart of the live fire, and a sigh slipped 
from her heart. 

“Luck? Huh!—I don’t get too much trust in luck—dat a fact. 
De persons dat makes de luck for deirselves dey done got de most 
chance to find de luck. Huh! de amount o’ luckcharms I has 
buy’d offen of dis here sorcerer feller dey calls de obeah-man! 
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Huh! a heap o” luck dey has bring’d me! A heap o’ luck!”—she 
repeated it bitterly—‘“dat I no can keep a or’nary black nigger 
feller de same like dis here Dyle to me!” 

She thrust her left hand into the opening of her cotton bodice, 
and drew out from under her right arm a little coarse linen bag, 
much soiled, which held her negro charms and spells against 
evil. Sitting on her heels, she untied the confining string, took a 
dirty little ball out of the bag, and, stretching out her arm, 
dropped the greasy little bundle on the red-hot charcoal, where 
it sizzled and sputtered and sent up a sickening stench. The old 
Cochin hen coughed uneasily. A thin streak of blue smoke curled 
upwards into the dark. Jezebel watched her luck-ball burning in 
silence until it was wholly consumed by the fire. 

Her lip curled in a sneer—a bitter sneer at her own weakness. 

“T done pay four dollars for dis here conjure-bag dat was 
bound to keep off de bad luck—four dollars! A whole four dol- 
lars! Huh! de thing was all a heap of audacious lies; and I done 
miss’d a first-class quadrille-party over at Hezekiah Traill’s jist 
through goin’ to dat ole lyin’ fool obeah-man dat evenin’—blast 
him!” 

She dropped the linen bag upon the glowing embers, where 
it smouldered for a while, then caught fire, and lit up her face 
in a passing burst of flame. And the smell of the burning filled 
the room. 

Gradually the last shred of the smouldering cloth vanished into 
the scarlet heart of the fire. 

Jezebel’s eyes glittered. 

“What are de point of all dis obeah?” She flung out her arms 
impatiently; then gathered them in, and rested her chin in her 
palms again. “Dis here sorcerer feller’s tricks dey is no good to 
bring de evil to me enemy—he’s charms dey is no good to keep 
de bad luck from meself. What de good of de feller anyway? I 
is never goin’ to believe dis nigger trash about luck and charms 
and such any more. It are all graven images and blasted 
idolaturry. De Scriptures deirselves is mighty strong agin dese 
here carryin’s-on and weakness o’ de flesh. Dat blamed old nig- 
ger obeah-man he are a ole rum-swillin’ egg-suckin’ graven image 
heself—dat what I call he. Huh! de amount o’ good money I has 
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given dat feller for all he’s trash! Dar was dat piece o’ de rope 
dat Portugee feller hanged heself wid. ‘Burn dat into ashes and 
drink ’em in milk,’ says de fool obeah-man, ‘den yo’ is bound to 
get de sartin’ good luck to make yo’r enemy yo’r footstool, says 
he, ‘and de price o° dat is five dollars, says he. And a heap 0” 
good luck dat bring’d me, exceppin’ fillin’ me belly wid charcoal!” 

Afar off the hand-beaten drum throbbed and rumbled merrily. 

Jezebel sat for a long time gazing at the embers, her lips tightly 
set; but the misery of self-pity got into her wayward thoughts, 
and a tear trickled down her cheeks. She brushed it aside with 
her fingers; but there were more tears. 

She got up, and, with blurred vision, walked up and down the 
room, holding her face in her hands. In a sudden squall of fury 
she clenched her hands in her hair, and stamped a foot upon the 
floor. 

The old Cochin hen opened an eye in alarm; but seeing that 
it was only Jezebel in a tantrum she shut it again and went to 
sleep. 

Jezebel sobbed and stamped her bare foot again in an effort 
to keep back her tears. She uttered a low growl, pantherlike. 

“What dat yaller she-beast of Briggs’s done want wid my man, 
curse her!” she cried in hoarse passion. She lifted up an edge 
of her skirts and dried her eyes; then she slapped her hand upon 
her chest and laughed bitterly. 

“Holy glory!” she cried; “and dat ole fool Dyle he think she 
care for he! Sho! she done goin’ to carry on wid any mortal thing 
dat wears a pair o’ trousers on he’s legs % 

Her flare of anger passed away in another outburst of weep- 
ing; and she went and sat down upon her heels again before the 
charcoal stove, sobbing in broken uncontrollable. misery. After 
a time the violence of the fit abated; the sobbing ceased; and her 
heavy breathing gradually quieted down. 

And all the while, at the end of the long street, the dancing- 
drum and the triangle throbbed ceaselessly. 

“Huh!” Jezebel sniffed drily. “I is a blasted ijiot!—out 0’ 
breath wid hein’ a blasted ijiot! What de use of all dis here 
sniffin’ and talkin’ and cussin’?—it are maybe mighty comfortin’ 
to de fealin’s buzzin’ around cussin’ de meanness of folks—never- 
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deless”—she shrugged her shoulders—“dat not de way dat Jezebel 
Pettyfer’s goin’ to git she’s livin’. I isn’t goin’ to bustle round 
and git de high-strikes on account of my man runnin’ arter 
anudder woman. Dey is plenty more men whar de women comes 
from. One man gits kind o’ wearisome anyway,” she added 
resignedly. She wiped her face with the skirt of her dress. A 
malicious gleam crept into her eyes. : 

“I is goin’ to teach dat yaller trash o’ Briggs’s to throw up 
she’s nose contempshious at me de next time she passes, I tell 
yo’. Huh! Tis goin’ to teach her—yo’ leave dat tome. She think 
she’s goin’ to marry de Jamaica rumstore-keeper Huckleback.” 
A look of angelic calm settled upon'the face of Jezebel Pettyfer. 
“Ho-ho! dat’s a p’int for argiment. She think she’s goin’ to play 
de giddy ijiot wid de whole o’ de young fellers in B’bayados; 
den, when she done worked out dat expe’iaunce to she’s own 
satisfaction, she thinks she’s only got to say By-bye, genelmen! 
kiss she’s hand to de crowd, and waltz off wid de Jamaica rum- 
store-keeper Huckleback.” She winked solemnly at the fire. 
“Huh! dat’s a pint for argiment——Ho-ho!” she laughed roughly; 
“now de luck’s comin’ to Jezebel Pettyfer.” 

Afar off the drum throbbed louder, and a gust of wind brought 
the faint shriek of a flageolet. 

“Huh! she think Jamaica Huckleback he’s goin’ to come to 
she’s call!” A smile slid into her eyes and ran round about her 
mouth. “I ain’t yaller, dat a fact, neverdeless peradventure I 
know more dan dat—just a circumstance, or maybe two, more 
dan dat. I is only got to say de word—and Huckleback he takes 
up he’s bed and follers me. Briggs’s gal she wants de man wid de 
money—Briggs’s gal she thinks she’s got dat man wid Jamaica 
Huckleback”—she chuckled, then winked solemnly at the stove— 
“dat’s war de Jady’s got into error. J know all about Huckleback 
promisin’ he is comin’ back to marry she in a month. Neverde- 
less dat dirty yaller female of Briggs’s she’s never goin’ to see de 
end o’ dat partic’lar month. Huckleback he says to me dis very 
evenin’, says he, when he was leanin’ up agin’ dis here door-prop, 
says he: ‘Jezebel, I ax yo’ fo’ de last time, is yo’ comin’ wid me 
to Jamaica? I 15 sailin’ in de mornin’ first thing, says he. ‘Come 
along wid me. I make yo’ de mistress of a first-class concern, 
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whar dar is plenty and heaps of amusements, says he, ‘and I 
- promise I marry yo’ in lawful matrimony when we git to Jamaica, 
says he. ‘De brig it’s sailin’ in de mornin’, first thing,’ says he, 
‘and if yo’ come along wid me den I is goin’ to throw over Briggs’s 
gal wid she’s fifty-two pounds a year, honour bright, says he; ‘if 
not, den dis here it’s yo’r last chance, Jezebel, says he, mighty 
solemn—‘t’otherwise I is goin’ to marry Briggs’s gal,’ says he. 
Den when I laughed he to scorn, I recolleck’ in me remembraunce 
de kind o’ curious look de feller give’d me when I says to he, says 
I—‘No. Yo’ go to yo’r Briggs’s female,’ says I, ‘and tell she yo’r 
feelin’s exactly. Tell she ’bout me—tell she I don’t goin’ to got 
nothin’ to do wid Jamaica Huckleback, says 1. ‘Tell she I give 
Jamaica Huckleback to she for a keepsake, and he’s not a bad sort 
of a critter and better dan she deserves, she being a lean un- 
healthy specimen; but I reckon it are jest about time she war 
sottlin? down wid a feller dat folks can call a man and quittiw’ 
B’bayados, and leavin’ dis yaller trash in dis island to amuse 
deirselves wid pitch-and-toss and dem sort of amusements dat 
don’t make dem appear ridic’lous.’ 1 done notice when I give’d a 
laugh dat Huckleback he riz up kind o’ sulky, and most likely he 
done gone straight along and done fix’d things up wid dat yaller 
gal dis evenin’.” She shrugged her shoulders. “Dat not o’ much 
account—dat all de better. I is goin’ to unfix it all again before 
dat brig sails. Huh! I reckon I see de gal’s idea exactly. She 
vink she’s goin’ to fix up a first-class weddin’-—she tink she’s 
goin’ to git waggin’ she’s bustle at all de other gals in B’bayados 
for a whole month—den, she calc’late to go off to Jamaica wid 
Huckleback and buzz round and show off she’s style and she’s 
authority about Huckleback’s lodgin’-house, and give dat island 
a treat. Ho-ho!” She laughed. “We’s got to see dis cir- 
cumstance come to pass! Oh yes! we’s got to see dis blamed 
circumstance come to pass.” 

She smiled—almost contentedly. But a black frown hung close 
on the skirts of the smile. 

“I is tired o’ dis here dressmakin’,” she said petulantly. “I 
is clean tired o’ dis here one-hoss place. I is tired o’ dese here 
B’bayados folk—a lazy passel ©’ niggers, dat is always sittin’ 
around deir doorsteps puttin’ deir heads togedder mighty solemn, 
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and noddin’ and winkin’ and screwin’ up deir mouths, makin’ 
scandals dat don’t never happen’d. Huh! if I is got to be in a 
scandal, I is goin’ to be in a scandal dat happen’d—not in a 
scandal dat don’t happen’d. I’s got no patience wid ’em, dese 
here B’bayados niggers. ‘Thank Gahd, me mother she come’d out 
o’ Louisianna—dey grow proper coloured folks in Louisianna.” 
She fell into silence for a while, then added with a snort, “I is 
tired o’ makin’ de money for dis here shiftless Dyle to show he- 
self off in front o’ de parlour-windows o’ dat yaller gal o’ Briggs’s. 
Huh! it are jist about time some feller was sottlin’ down and 
payin’ de reckonin’ for Jezebel Pettyfer—just about time——” 

She nodded her head twice. 

“And dey is goin’ to,” said she; the which decision seemed to 
clinch the argument. Her thoughts strayed into happier channels. 
A comical smile hovered round her mouth and a twinkle glinted 
in her eyes. She put her head on one side roguishly, and said, 
balancing calculations: 

“Dat police-sargint, he’s been mighty pleasant in he’s carryin’s- 
on dis sometime gone past—but, Jezebel, yo’ is never goin’ to 
marry a police-sargint!” She herself laughed at the comedy of 
such an alliance. “Ho-ho! me gracious! dat kind o’ victual are 
too rich fo’ yo’r stummick, Jezebel, my gal. Dat man he’s too 
respec’able. Lordy! lordy! Sho! dat never do at all. Strike 
off de police-sargint, Jezebel; never do at all. Te-hee! I allow 
he are a first-rate hand at rizin’ dominic fowls, dat man; but for 
marryin’ !? She shook her head in gay negation. “No, I is 
goin’ to marry dis here Huckleback. Huckleback he are a man 
0’ propartee—he’s got a lodgin’-house and a rumstore. I reckon 
things is kind o’ cheerful around a rumstore—ginerally. He are 
dat yaller he are almost nearly as good as white. He are a 
respec’able kind o’ critter—neverdeless, thank Gahd, he aren’t too 
respec’able. He don’t got too much style, I allow dat. He 
aren’t too spry—dat a fact—he are a toller’ble sleepy kind 0’ 
creechaw; neverdeless—” she shrugged her shoulders prettily— 
“no gal’s bound to one man. Dat’s all missionary talk. She’s 
only bound to marry one man.” 

A grim smile settled on her lips. 


“And den dar’s dat yaller gal o’ Briggs’s! Me Gahd!” She 
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laughed a harsh dry laugh. “Oho! yes. Lordy! lordy! and she 
thinks sheself so mighty smart. Te-hee! Dis are a monstrous 
solemn joke! Holy army of martyrs! I guess I see de sort ©’ 
winnin’ smile dat is goin’ to come over de creechaw when she 
hears de news in de mornin’ dat Jezebel Pettyfer done gone off to 
Jamaica wid de rumstore-keeper Huckleback. Ho yes! I guess 
peradventure dat news is goin’ to take de taste out o’ she’s vittles 
for a heap o’ supper-parties. I guess I see a kind ©” bilious look 
a-spreadin’ over she’s yalier complexion when she kind 0’ gits 
fixed on to de idea. And dis here feller Dyle—” 

Her voice suddenly left her. 

She sat gazing sadly at the fire for some time. . . . Her eyes 
softened. A tear glittered, hung for a second at her eye, and fell 
on her cheek. And she left it there. It ran down upon her lip, 
and she tasted the salt of it. 

“Tears is sour comfort,” she said, and another tear fell and 
baptized the aphorism. “Ahee!” she sighed; “but Jezebel, my gal, 
yo has got to git a-packin’ up yo’r trunks and gittin’ travellin’. 
Huckleback he’s leavin’ mighty early in de mornin’. Tsh-h-h!—” 

She listened—her head on one side. 

“I think’d I hear’d a cock crowin’,” she said. “Better git 
packin’ me trunk right away dis minute—dat better dan worryin’ 
about things.” 

She rose slowly, stretched her limbs, and, heaving a heavy sigh, 
walked listlessly over to the washing-basin. She took the basin 
off the trunk and placed it upon a chair. Then she dragged the 
trunk into the middle of the room, bending herself to the effort 
with rounded shoulders; she threw open the lid, and tossed the 
contents of the box out on the floor. The light being feeble, she 
went and routed out a candle-end from a drawer in the side- 
board, lit it, and carried it to the large mirror, on the top of which 
she fastened it with the hot drip of its own melted wax—reaching 
up on tip-toe in the doing. Then from the nails along the walls 
she took down her belongings, and sorting out what was best from 
among them, she flung these upon the untidy heap already beside 
the trunk. Other more delicate fineries, ribbons and fal-lals, she 
fished out of sundry battered bandboxes, and threw them also on 
the growing heap beside the trunk. 
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She stood up and ran her keen glance over the four walls of 
the room for any overlooked garments in good condition; but she 
had missed nothing worth the taking. 

She went to the heap she had collected, and, stooping down, 
picked out therefrom a pair of black stockings, a pair of white 
satin shoes, and a white muslin dress she had just completed for 
a customer, an English lady in the island; these things with her 
smartest hat and sundry mysterious white linen garments she 
placed carefully upon the bed, flipping the creases out of the 
muslin gown with light deft fingers. Then she knelt down beside 
the trunk, and, wiping the perspiration off her face and neck with 
the skirts of her dress, she bundled into the trunk her more 
voluminous draperies, stuffing the smaller fineries into a band- 
box. This bulging bandbox she finally tied up with a string. The 
well-filled trunk she had to sit upon to close it, but even when the 
clasp clicked into the lock she found the lock defective, so she 
had to strap the trunk, snorting and heaving and grunting—her 
teeth set upon her under-lip. When she had fastened the buckle 
of the strap she stood up, stretched herself, and wiped the beads of 
perspiration from her forehead with her hand. 

She stood and listened. 

“Dar are anudder rooster crowin’ kind o’ promiscuous,” said 
she, “like de mornin’ wasn’t too far off. ‘Though mostlike it are 
de Vil bald-headed schoolmaster’s old dominic—dat bird always 
done got mixed in he’s ideas about de time o’ day and de meanin’ 
o’ things and de signs o’ nature.” 

Jezebel Pettyfer unhooked her bodice; slipped it down over 
her dark shoulders; and, letting go her waist-belt, pushed her 
outer garments down over her hips and shook herself clear of 
them. They dropped in a circle about her feet, and she stepped 
out of them. She slipped her arms out of her chemise and, catch- 
ing it at her waist as it fell, she hitched it about her loins and 
went and washed herself at the basin. After much splashing she 
sat down on the side of the bed and dried herself. Then she 
wriggled back into her shift; dressed herself in her clean cotton 
fineries; stood up; and clicked herself into her stays. “Damn 
her!” said she. She went over to the mirror, picked up a pin, 
placed it between her gripped lips, and, walking back to the 
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bed, gathered up the skirt therefrom into a loop upon her arm, 
threw it over her head, and settled it into place about her hips. 
As she adjusted the belt of the skirt at the small of her back with 
nimble fingers, and fastened it, she stooped her head forward. 

“In de whole o’ my expe’iaunce,” she muttered between her 
clenched teeth, taking the pin out of her mouth; “in de whole 0’ 
my expe’iaunce I never see’d a more supe’iaw lump o’ dirt dan 
dis here yaller trash o’ Briggs’s.” She smoothed the skirt to fit 
about her body. Then she put on her bodice, fastening the hooks 
and eyes with aggressive snaps. She turned her back to the 
mirror and surveyed herself over her shoulder, pulling the skirt 
into place here, settling it there, and smoothing the light stuff 
over her hips. She smiled with satisfaction—but of a sudden a 
lump came into her throat. She went and sat down wearily 
upon the hair trunk—her hands dropped listlessly, palms upward, 
into her lap, her lips twitched and puckered—she burst into 
sobs. The tears welled up in her troubled eyes and streamed 
down her cheeks. And she let them flow unheeded. 

She ran her fingers absently up and down the edge of the 
trunk. The tearful fit passed slowly away. 

“Ahee!” she sighed, “and all on account o’ dis yaller trash 0’ 
Briggs’s; dat’s de miserablest part o’ de misery.” 

Afar off the dancing-drum throbbed ceaselessly. 

Jezebel listened to the sound in silence for a while. Her feet 
began to tap unconsciously to the throb of the drum. She got 
up; went to the glass; and drawing a scented handkerchief out 
of her pocket, dabbed away the tears from her wet cheeks. 

“Ah-ho! dat so. I has just been de toy for he to amuse 
heself wid.” 

She looked herself carefully over in the glass; smoothed a 
wrinkle from her muslin finery; sniffed; and blew her nose 
strenuously. 

When she had put her handkerchief back into her pocket she 
walked into the middle of the room and, stooping down, swung 
the trunk on to her head with both hands. With head erect and 
thus laden, she bent her knees, and, reaching down her left hand, 
picked up the bandbox by the string. In her other hand she 
took up a pair of long red cotton gloves and her much beribboned 
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hat, and straightening her lithe body again, she moved with swing- 
ing stride towards the door. 

As she reached the threshold, Jezebel turned to take a last look 
at the room. 

The distant thrumming of the hand-beaten drum throbbed in 
her ears. 

She stamped her foot. 

“Damn her!” said she. 

Jezebel could be most unladylike. 

As she turned to go, the glitter of the lighted candle, reflected 
in the mirror, caught her eye. She stopped. Her figure grew 
rigid. She swayed for a moment as though she would have fallen, 
but her nerve held firm. Her pent-up breath escaped from be- 
tween her lips with a sighing sound. Suddenly, she took a step 
into the room, passed her gloves and gorgeous hat from her right 
hand to her left that held the bandbox, bent down with the trunk 
still poised upon her head, and took up a rusty cutlass-machete 
that lay upon the floor. Her eyes glittered angrily and her brows 
were black with passion as she advanced into the room; her strong 
white teeth were set upon her under-lip. She strode up to the 
large mirror, and, swinging the machete, smote the glass full in the 
centre. A crack sprang across it from end to end, and the flash- 
ing pieces flew with a crash as she struck it again. She stood 
there before the wreckage, panting, gripping the sword-like ma- 
chete in her hand, her arm rigid in her rage—a most strange 
figure of Vengeance. 

Her throat was dry with passion. 

“By de livin’ glory!” she burst out huskily, “yo” is never goin’ to 
see yo’r scoundral nigger face in dat dar mirror-glass again, Jehu 
Sennacherib Dyle—never, never, never! And dis here mashed-up 
mirror-glass it’s bound to bring yo’ de evil luck—bound to, for 
sartin’ sure!” She shook the machete at the place from which the 
reflection of Dyle had for ever vanished. “And I pray Gahd that 
it bring de blindness to yo’r yaller slut o’ Briggs’s.” 

She turned on her heels and strode to the door. As she reached 
the threshold for the last time that night she faced about into the 
room, and raising her weaponed arm, lifted the plump brown fore- 
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arm to her mouth, and bit into the flesh savagely with her teeth, 
whimpering from the pain of it. She sucked the wound like a 
wild beast, and spat the blood upon the threshold. Holding out 
the machete threateningly in her straightened arm, she passed 
a curse upon the house, speaking it like one delivering an incan- 
tation: 

“I speak dese things out of a mouth of blood, and my wish is in 
my eyes, and my eyes are full of de passion o’ blood as my mouth 
is full o’ de taste of blood, and in my eyes I see these things is 
comin’ to pass: Yo’ is never goin’ to get de full luck, Jehu Sen- 
nacherib Dyle! never, so long as yo’ live. De luck’s goin’ to come 
to yo’r door; but it don’t never comin’ to stay. When yo’ think 
de luck’s come’d to settle, den it’s goin’ to git, and pass away. 
Curse yo!” she cried hoarsely; “curse yo’ and yo’r father and 
mother before yo’, and deir fathers and mothers before dem— 
curse yo’ all!” 

The last words left her dry lips in a hoarse whisper, for her 
mouth had lost its moisture. 

She stood so, at her fullest height, panting. Then she flung 
the weapon from her into the dimly lighted room... . 

The old Cochin hen leaped into the air as, with a crash, the 
machete swept the chair from under her clutch. She alighted 
on the floor with a bounce, scrambled on to her legs, and tore 
wildly round the room with long strides, and cackled and yelled 
and cried, leaping chairs, tumbling over bandboxes, and running 
up against things. “Woick!—cluck-cluck !—woick !—wot--ick/— 
cluck-cluck!” she cried. She saw death crouching in every 
shadow, even in her own. 

Jezebel wheeled about, threw open the door, and stooping down 
so that the trunk should clear the lintel, she stepped out into the 
night. 

The door shut after her with a bang—missed its catch—and fell 
ajar. 

ane on the wind was borne the last throb of the hand-beaten 
drum, halting cling of triangle, and ill-timed shriek of flageolet, as 
the weary players played the last tune to weary dancing feet. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHEREIN DYLE GOES BEHIND THE LOCKED DOOR 


Tue police, having given Dyle a good spell in which to incrimi- 
nate himself, cautioned him that anything he said would be used 
in evidence against him. The caution was wasted. Dyle, with 
that innate cunning which is the common attribute of the affable, 
refused to answer all questions, and demanded instead that he 
should be allowed to see the puisne judge at once. And he so 
insisted upon it that Lonnett was reluctantly sent for. He came, 
good-humouredly enough, from a bachelor party in the small hours 
of the night. 

What passed between the genial owner of the machine and 
Dyle that evening was never made known. Whether, as some 
gossips averred, Dyle formally apologised to the judge and ap- 
pealed to his heart alone, or whether the judge’s grim sense of 
humour was tickled by the calm effrontery of Dyle in calling him 
in as one having weighty knowledge wherewith to assist him in 
evading the law, or what it was that the judge said so seriously to 
Dyle at the end of the conference, so that Dyle cried like a child, 
the police-sergeant with his ear glued to the open grating in the 
door was unable to gather. But when Lonnett reached his own 
house in the breaking dawn—a grass widower—he was heard to 
laugh boisterously and in a manner ill-becoming a judge. So that 
Demosthenes, awaking as the judge stumbled upon the stair in the 
dark, put her knowing head on one side, and, moved suddenly to 
some early reminiscence of the seafaring community in the seaport 
town in which she had spent her early youth, eyed the judge de- 
murely, crowed ironically like a cock, then said with sepulchral 
earnestness: 

“Oh Cafoosalem! here’s a bloomin’ riot!” 


When the prisoner was brought before the magistrates on the 
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following day, the woman who had given Dyle up to the police 
on several charges of theft was nowhere to be found. Dyle was 
therefore simply proceeded against on the single count of being 
in unlawful possession of the sewing-machine. On the case being 
called, Dyle pleaded guilty. He explained that as the puisne 
judge, his late master, had promised him the loan of the machine 
when he was his servant, he so pleaded solely at the advice of his 
legal adviser—he had borrowed the machine without leave on the 
evening in question, simply because the owner happened to be 
absent when he called for it. He was therefore at a loss to under- 
stand what could be illegal in his action, but the law was difficult 
to understand. “Appears to me,” said he, “de lawyers deirselves 
don’t got too certain in deir minds about de meanings of it.” As 
regarded the assault on the police, he had objected to the inter- 
ference of the police since he did not see why the police should 
have the machine more than he. Had the owner asked for it he 
would have cheerfully delivered it to him without assault and 
without question. He wished only to call his old master. 

The puisne judge on being called asked that the prisoner might 
be mercifully dealt with, as, though he could not excuse the as- 
sault, it was the prisoner’s first offence; the man had been a 
former, and, on the whole, a well-conducted servant of his . . . he 
could not definitely remember ever having promised him the loan 
of the machine—no, he would not say he had never done so... . 

During the consultation that ensued on the bench after Lonnett 
had left the court, Dyle’s mouth was very dry and his restless eyes 
watched the magistrates anxiously. The end of it was that for 
some days he was housed, clothed, and nourished at the public 


expense. 


CHAPTER XV 


WHICH TREATS OF THE HOME-COMING OF MASHEEN 
DYLE 


On coming out of jail late on the evening of his release, Dyle 
bowed to the smiling janitor. Dyle always sneaked into the affec- 
tion of those in authority over him. 

He thanked him formally, as officially representing the Govern- 
ment, for his persistent hospitality, and begged him to convey to 
the prison officials his warm thanks for their unremitting attention 
to his smallest needs. A prior engagement alone, he assured him, 
prevented him encroaching further on his welcome. He regretted 
that his acquaintance with the Governor was of so slight a nature 
that he scarcely felt justified in intruding himself upon that gen- 
tleman to thank him in person; and he regretted still more that so 
slight an acquaintance precluded him from returning his hos- 
pitality. But he suggested—being careful to explain that he did 
so with all due deference—that a more varied diet would much 
enhance the Governor’s popularity and add to the attractions of 
the institution; or, as he put it, “seems to me dar is been a blamed 
famine in dis island de last month, Mr. Warder. I s’pose dat 
accounts for why de Governor he’s done got to fall’d back on all 
de turkeys heself for he’s own family... . I allow it are not 
for de likes 0’ me to say dat dar aren’t a first-class cook yo’ has 
got on de premises; neverdeless, it appears to me he are a no-use 
expense anyhow—he don’t got no chance o’ showin’ off any fancy 
in he’s style wid dese here hogs’ rations dey fills we’s bellies wid. 
Point 0° fact, every time I done eat dem vittles I think’d God-a- 
mighty must have make’d dat cook less in He’s own image dan 
for de house-buildin’ business: dat bread it are just de thing for 
to build dat new hotel wid dat dey is talkin’ about, to attract de 
*Merican visitors: a house built o’ dat sort © materials and riz 
on dem sort o’ foundations is bound to stand—bound to stand 
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till judgment day; and it are a point ob argiment whether judg- 
ment day is goin’ to unsottle it. . . . Den dar is de clothes—dey 
don’t got no style at all; dat tailor-man he are de poorest quality 
o’ tailor-man I ever see. He don’t got no fancy in de inside of 
he at all—every feller’s clothes is exactly de same like all de 
others’-—point o’ fact, de time I war in de place I war never quite 
sure whether I was meself or whether I was de next man—which 
seem to me to scatter up de responsibility o’ sin and such.” 
However, he hoped, he said, the next time he came to stay, that 
the Governor would have seriously weighed his suggestions. He 
considered moreover that an occasional quadrille-party, and a 
little pleasant female society, would do much to enliven the place. 

He shook hands with the chuckling turnkey, and, with a nerv- 
ous laugh, turned on his heel and walked into the twilight. 

Dyle had scarcely left the jail when he came upon a company 
of zouaves marching to the barracks, singing a chorus as they 
went, and raising a great dust behind them. He stepped aside 
into a gateway. He had been feeling utterly lonely; he now felt 
of a sudden a certain sense of shame on meeting his own world 
after an enforced absence from it. The troops came nearer, and 
swung by at a long stride, their black good-humoured faces moist 
with sweat and their brilliant uniforms covered with dust. They 
sang a rollicking chorus, and smoked as they sang. He heard 
their jests and laughter. They tramped by, and passed down 
the street—he came out and looked after them. A sharp order 
given, the song stopped, the ranks dressed, and the men sloped 
their rifles on their shoulders... . 

Dyle strode through the deepening twilight along the most un- 
frequented streets to the negro quarter of the town. Arrived at 
his cabin, he hesitated for a moment to enter—listened—pushed 
open the door cautiously. He was received with a loud yelp and 
prolonged howl, and the Cuckoo, somewhat leaner for want of 
his care, bounced out of the dark with a rush and skurry, and 
danced and leaped about him with hysteric joy. 

Dyle shut the door, and sitting down on the old chair by the 
bed head, in the gathering gloom he took the wriggling Cuckoo on 
to his knees, and bending over the cur patted its sleek sides in si- 
lence. The Cuckoo licked his face and hands and bare chest, 
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whimpering a welcome. Dyle tried to speak, but the effort died 
huskily in his throat. He brushed his ragged sleeve across his 
eyes. A crystal tear glittered and fell on the Cuckoo’s alder- 
manic back. 


Whether the island had become uncomfortable for him, or the 
brilliant zouave uniform, appealing to his love of the gorgeous, 
caused him momentarily to lose his reason and thus induced him 
to submit his Bohemian independence to the galling restraints of 
military service, it is hard to say. But as soon as his wool had 
grown, and before the zouave detachment left for Jamaica, Dyle’s 
name stood enrolled on the books of Her Britannic Majesty’s West 
India Regiment of Foot. The which growing of his wool and 
the wearing of sundry charms against ill luck were, however, 
wholly ineffectual in hiding his sin; for though Dyle swore on 
oath at his enlistment that he had never suffered imprisonment, 
and although his contention that he himself ought best to know 
must be conceded by every impartial critic, nevertheless, by his 
comrades of the barrack-room he was nicknamed Masheen Dyle. 
And as he showed that he most bitterly resented the name, he 
was never known by any other. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF ARMED MEN 
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“There are lots of people who never know anything 
until they run against it; and then they know too much” 
UNCLE EZEK 


CHAPTER XVI 


WHEREIN MASHEEN DYLE FINDS SOLID SECURITY 


Ir was whilst on a small harbour-detachment with a company of 
zouaves, at Port Royal in Jamaica, that Masheen Dyle first 
strutted on to our little stage. The lights were not lowered; the 
deep-baying fearful ’cellos did not “voom-voom” nor the nervous 
violins twitter delicious wicked music to announce his entrance; 
he wore no cloak muffled about his mouth, no slouched hat drawn 
over his brow; nor did he suddenly appear through a darkened 
doorway beyond which soughed and moaned the tragic warning 
winds without. . . . He just strutted on. And, with complacent 
smile, he proceeded to sin piously and open-handedly in the gaze 
of the public prosecutor and at the expense of an indignant com- 
munity. 

He stepped, so to speak, into a dead man’s shoes. One of my 
men having died of the small-pox, Dyle was sent from the head- 
quarters of the battalion in his stead. 

With the bare whitewashed walls of the seta orderly- 
room for background, he appeared before me on the morning fol- 
lowing his arrival as I sat dispensing justice. On his name being 
called, and the sharp order given, he marched in out of the sun- 
light, halted before me, and stood so, a prisoner—an armed sentry 
at his side, and a bevy of nervous witnesses flanking the two. 
As Dyle entered the door, the little negro company-sergeant- 
major reached up his hand, plucked the tassell’d fez from Dyle’s 
head, and flung it on the floor. And Dyle stood there bareheaded, 
straight as a ramrod, and paid no slightest heed to him. ‘The 
dapper sergeant-major took post half a pace behind him, read out 
the prisoner’s number and name dispassionately, punched him in 
the back, telling him in a hoarse whisper to keep his fingers still, 
and subsequently kicked his calves surreptitiously when he be- 
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And all the while at the door outside sobbed a coloured woman, 
weeping fitfully. She was dressed in the black draperies of mourn- 
ing, and was very markedly a widow. 

Dyle was charged with theft, in that he had stolen on the 
previous evening the shoes of Naboth Coughlin, the aforesaid 
deceased; also, in the second place, he was charged with having 
used improper language to his superior officer, in that he, on the 
sergeant of his squad making known to him the aforesaid charge, 
had asserted, with a round oath, in the hearing of the others 
present, that all sergeants were liars—conveying, more by the 
unpleasing sarcasm of his manner than by the general statement 
aforesaid, that the sergeant was such in particular. 

The accusations now being read over, Dyle cleared his throat, 
fidgetted nervously with his fingers at his breeches seams, and, 
disregarding technical procedure and a violent assault on his 
calves from behind, answered his accusers. Concerning the sec- 
ond charge, he said he desired to state before the further hearing 
of the case, that he admitted the offence, and he proceeded to 
make a pretty apology to the offended sergeant for having allowed 
his passing ill-humour to get the better of his respect for him; 
and he begged for clemency, pleading in justification that after 
all he in his wrath had only said of sergeants what a king, and the 
man after God’s own heart, had said of all men. From which it 
will be seen that Masheen Dyle reverenced precedent above prin- 
ciple with the passion of one bred to the law. 

The offended sergeant hereupon put in a plea for the prisoner, 
and even owned that he himself had had but little wit to take any 
notice of the hasty words—the which was, I had to allow, true 
enough; for, indeed, the vapourings of a man in sudden anger 
are as irresponsible as the mouthings of a drunkard. The item 
was therefore struck from the charge, and we proceeded to the 
more serious accusation. 

To the main charge of having stolen the dead man’s shoes Dyle 
indignantly pleaded “not guilty”; but as, on examination, we 
found that he was with cool effrontery actually wearing the ar- 
ticles in question, he subsequently, though with some reluctance, 
withdrew the plea. We eventually came to a mutual under- 
standing—I giving him a chance to reform, whilst he undertook 
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to pay double the value of the theft before nightfall to the de- 
ceased man’s weeping widow. 

From that time Masheen considered that we had been formally 
introduced, and was always ready to meet me on a pleasant and 
easy footing. ... 

The work of the morning over, I sat back in my chair, and 
drew out the local newspaper from under the ominous sheets of 
blue foolscap which it seemed was necessary to give any approxi- 
mate official idea of Masheen Dyle’s character—a bald statement 
of account, acts of omission and commission and backslidings and 
wanderings from the right path of duty—as colourless a piece of 
romance as a milliner’s bill. Opening the crackling printed pages 
of the newspaper, I resumed the reading of a police case that was 
exciting much island gossip at the time. 

It appeared that several impudent house robberies had lately 
taken place, in consequence of which the police had, as usual, 
come in for much abuse, and people had got into a passing panic 
which had been marked by a temporary rise in the demand for 
firearms—mercifully enabling the gunsmiths to rid themselves 
of their more superannuated and questionable weapons. 

One of the chief sufferers was a petty jeweller of money-lending 
proclivities. This man’s till had suffered heavily. But on lodg- 
ing his information at the police-office his whole nature seemed 
stung into blind stammering fury at the loss of a gorgeous ebony 
accordion—his emptied tills he almost forgot to mention. Mel- 
ancholy music was his only passion, and indeed it was well—so 
gossips said, putting out waggish tongues in the saying, and 
winking rather well-pleasedly—that he should love something, for 
he had never been known to do a kindly act to any man—the 
which is a hard saying even against a money-lender. 

This fellow had shadowed the police-station until he had mad- 
dened the Law into coarse replies; and now he haunted the news- 
paper offices and railed against the black police. The local 
papers, in accordance with the prevalent idea in newspaper offices 
that if the editorial staff could change places with the police on 
occasion crime would die out—and, said Gossip (backbiter that 
he is!), also possibly scenting an increase in their sales—made 
much of the affair, and, knowing the financial value of pandering 
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to the public sentiment, levelled merry quips at blundering work- 
men, sniggered at the unlikelihood of thieves melting down ac- 
cordions, and aimed a good deal of cheap cynicism at the in- 
capacity of the guardians of the law in bringing offenders to jus- 
tice. But it must be owned that both they and the wiseacres that 
contributed eager suggestions to their columns—the keen-nosed 
Vigilans, the ponderous Justitia, the indignant Father of Three— 
nay, even the flippant Hen-Roost—and all the others that entered 
into the pretty quarrel, neglected to point out the culprit. 

When I got up to go to my quarters the noonday sun was beat- 
ing down on to the flat parade-ground with a furnace blast that 
took the breath away. The bleached earth threw up the stabbing 
rays of light into the eyeballs like stinging particles of sand. The 
atmosphere quivered with heat, making the staid barracks and 
sober palm-trees of the enclosing square appear to dance and 
flicker in most unseemly revelry of giddiness, whilst the old 
cannon-balls and round-shot of the French wars, with which rusty 
relics the gutters were strewn, seemed to be skipping about fan- 
tastically in a light delirious riot that looked most perilous for 
the welfare of their rust-encrusted sides. Along the roof-ridges 
of the barracks the gorged turkey-buzzards were sitting dry- 
throated, limp, and languid, each in a dazed huddle, their beaks 
wide agape, gasping for a breeze. From the men’s quarters came 
the thrum of a hand-beaten drum, the cling of triangle, fitful 
shriek of fife, and shuffle of dancing feet. On high, in the upper 
vault of the brilliant heavens, a bald-headed vulture floated 
serenely on outspread wings—floated and calmly wheeled in dark 
and outstretched silhouette. What an eye! to stand a league 
nearer to that blinding sun and look upon its face unwinking! 
yet all the majesty of his range brings him no nearer heaven, 
for his eyes are bent on the earth beneath—on death and the 
promise of death. Was never king had such a lofty throne; yet 
are the sources of his moods even baser than the monarchs of the 
earth: his day ending with the coming of the night, his only spur 
to life beyond to-night the vulgar pleasures of his appetite to- 
morrow; so foul his palate that the greater the corruption of his 
sustenance the sweeter the scent to his distorted nostrils; his am- 
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bition but to fill his crop; his hopes fixed on the decay of 
things. . . 

As I reached my quarters a zouave who had been seated at the 
bottom of the wooden steps stood up and saluted. A small white 
cur scrambled on to its feet and, trotting off suspiciously about 
half-a-dozen paces with its tail down, turned round, tentatively 
took up a defensive attitude, and licked its lips sullenly. The 
sun shone down upon the man’s bright uniform, bathing him in 
heat and brilliant light so that it made my brain whirl. 

“What do you want, Dyle?” I asked somewhat curtly, standing 
there in the stifling glare. 

“I has paid dat dar money to de po’r widow, sah,” said he, “and 
I is come to ax yo’, sah, if yo’ is happenin’ to want a servant, sah.” 

“A servant?—you a servant, Dyle! Why, you’d steal my very 
boots, you lop-sided moralist—you iniquitous mass of roguery!” 

“Me, sah? ‘T’ief, sah? Nickitous mess, sah? Me, sah? De 
Lord forgive I if I is a t’ief, sah—or de other thing, sah! Sho! 
I did never goin’ to have took’d de lady’s boots if I had have 
know’d she war a poor lonely widow, sah. I no wish to despoil 
de widow and de fatherless, sah. No, sah, I no desire to purloin 
yo’r boots, sah. My foot am too big, sah.” 

“No, Masheen; I don’t want a servant.” 

Masheen Dyle saluted, and was moving away—I called him 
back. “Stay, Dyle—how did you pay that woman the money?” 

“De sargint-major he pay’d she—and Boaz Bryan he stand 
secu’ity for me dat I pay de sargint-major dis afternoon at de 
pay table.” 

“And who is Boaz Bryan’s security? Who will pay him?” 

Masheen Dyle drew himself up with dignity, and replied 
haughtily: 

“T is Boaz Bryan’s secw’ity.” 

As I turned to go to my quarters he saluted, and returning his 
salute I went indoors. . . 

Now Boaz Bryan was the greatest rascal in the diocese. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHEREIN DYLE DALLIES WITH LOVE 


Tue friendship of these two men, Masheen Dyle and Boaz Bryan, 
was one of those curious freaks of nature which brings about the 
wedding of contraries. As I peer into the haunted twilight of 
the past I see Masheen, smart, lithe, and active, walking along 
erect and springy, with firm military step; whilst at his side 
shambles the short slouching thick-set figure of Boaz Bryan, 
shuffling along on bear-like feet—those heavy dragging ill-lifted 
feet that were the despair of the drill-sergeant—his long powerful 
arms swinging awkwardly at his sides, ape-like, as he went; the 
great chest stooped forward; the shifty little bead-like eyes deep 
set below heavy projecting brows; the broad nose, aquiline in 
profile, and the long full-lipped mouth lost in a forked bushy 
black beard—so bushy and so black that when he laughed the 
deep lazy laugh seemed to come out of the very midst of the 
beard. Swift to anger and armed with a knife in one of those 
great hands, Boaz Bryan would have been a terrible adversary in 
a quarrel; but discreet Nature, distributing her gifts mercifully, 
had dowered him with the gentleness of a woman. He detested a 
quarrel and was beloved of small children; yet, except of his 
shrewish coal-black little wife, he knew no fear—and had con- 
siderable musical skill upon the fine-toothed comb. 

If there were a scrape to be got into in the parish Boaz Bryan 
got into it. It was his rdle. It were as though he revelled in 
mild sin. Yet with Boaz, since he was devoid of university tra- 
ditions, it was not so much from a studied pose to be original 
nor a desire to be thought giddily sinful or to be reputed theatri- 
cally wicked, nor an attempt to usurp greatness from lack of 
genius, as from an inherent capacity for floundering into wrong 
places—indeed I have often thought that he was, most of the 
time, an unconscious sinner. Given Boaz and an opportunity, 
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the problem was not whether he would do wrong but whether by 
any chance or combination of chances he would do right. 

He was one of the ugliest of men, and his uniform never fitted 
him; the Government contractors had never calculated on the 
eccentricities of his formation, and the master-tailor of the bat- 
talion, finding him outside the range of all preconceived Gov- 
ernmental allowances of “let-out” and “take-in” for normal 
abnormalities, looked upon Bryan’s configuration as an insult to 
the traditions of his craft, and scorned to debase his calling by 
fitting with taste, so as to glorify, a work which the Creator Him- 
self had seemed to have given up in disgust. The result was that 
in order to encircle his large girth Boaz was served out with a 
pair of baggy zouave breeches that were a world too long for 
him, and reached in consequence like blue sacks almost to the top 
of the white spats which covered his huge ungainly booted feet. 
But Boaz was well content enough—he loved a life of ease, and 
courted neglect. 

Awkward, rough, and boorish as Boaz was, and vague in man- 
ner—he breathed when at rest like an over-driven bullock— 
children would come to him for play; yet he looked as though he 
might have been dieted and fattened upon babes. So rough a 
ruffian did he appear, that timid ladies, not knowing the unheroic 
thing they did, had been seen to rush at him with raised umbrella, 
and snatch away their small progeny furiously. But of Dyle 
children were always shy. 

A strange contrast, these two! 

Dyle, sharp-witted, vivacious, and prodigal of airy elegancies, 
squared his shoulders, held up his head, looked the world straight 
in the face, and lied like the book of Genesis. Than this scamp, 
Honesty never walked more honestly, with chest thrust out, and 
bland and open countenance. He had the self-assurance of the 
prophets. 

Dyle was a master of finance—he always seemed able to raise 
a loan; whilst Boaz Bryan by fines and crass stupidity always 
forestalled his pay—he had, in short, no settled income, and a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. 

They were both accounted wits. And certainly where they 
were there was nearly always laughter. But they differed even 
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in their waggishness. Dyle’s cackling frequent tongue was for 
ever going—his high-pitched raucous laugh always close at the 
heels of his constant sallies; the utterances of Bryan’s deep chest 
were rare and grim. It is to be feared from the sly convulsive 
spluttering laughter of the recruits and the demure embarrassed 
giggles of the dark ladies of their set, that the subjects of their 
railleries may have been somewhat Rabelaisian. Indeed, judg- 
ing from the few stray scraps of their untrammelled wit which 
reached my ears, the quality of their humour was not strained. 


At this time Masheen was often to be seen in the society of a 
dainty young negress—a comely brown creature that looked at 
all the world with large innocent childlike eyes. She was little 
more than a girl, less than a woman—of shy address and modest 
bearing. Melissa Haplass was reputed to be the cast-off mistress 
of Huckleback, the man who kept the common lodging-house and 
grog-shop at Kingston, across the harbour. She had been his 
plaything for a year or so, until some months ago he had returned 
from a voyage to Barbadoes with a wild dominant creature of 
considerable and aggressive personal charms, one Jezebel Pettyfer, 
whom he had married, and who had straightway scattered broad- 
cast the dead ashes from the hearth of his former home. But 
Melissa Haplass had forestalled the dispersal of the ashes of 
Huckleback’s past life by slipping timidly out of the house by one 
door as Jezebel flaunted in at the other. A prey to unknown 
fears—of contumely, of insult—and unable to return to the fancy- 
weaving dreamland of her maidenhood, she was at the mercy of 
the appetite of her vigorous and increasing womanhood. It was 
as impossible for her to live alone as for the birds to cease their 
singing. Shrinking from aggressive eyes, she was yet ready to 
listen to the call-note of the first man of sentiment who might 
show her any sympathy. Dyle had been that man—had wan- 
dered, casually, with his hand in his pockets, into her inarticulate 
yearnings—and she had joined her life to his for the mere asking. - 
And Dyle’s fat cur, finding he was not relegated to the second 
place, permitted the alliance good-naturedly enough. 

Melissa was a slight, fragile creature who seldom spoke, and 
who nervously avoided the quarrels and the loud set-tos that make 
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the day of the negro women; in which she was a marked contrast 
to her bosom friend and closest companion Mrs. Boaz Bryan, a 
coal-black little shrew of a woman with a shrill voice, sharp tem- 
per, and no self-restraint. 

As the twilight gathered, Masheen would strut through the 
barrack-gates, his wool well greased, his apparel reeking of cheap 
scents, his white dog at his heels, and meeting Melissa they would 
wander hand in hand to the lonely beach in childlike simplicity; 
and, passing into the haze of the deepening dusk, they would sit 
by the sea on the coral sands, each with an arm entwined about 
the other—and sometimes Masheen would carol hymns to his be- 
loved, whilst she, playing a gasping accordion upon her lap, would 
join her gruesome voice to his in sad and plaintive melody. So 
jackdaw calls to daw, and answers her, their raucous love-song 
knowing no false note; so corncrake cries his trysting call, like 
one in failing health, and lady-corncrake hears with ecstasy the 
amorous throaty bass, and loves it none the less for being 
bronchitical. 

And the plump white Cuckoo’s aldermanic stomach turning to 
melancholy at the doleful cadence, he would hold him his blunt 
muzzle up and howl a rueful threnody. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WHEREIN A QUARREL CHANCES BY THE CIVIC PUMP 


Any anxiety I may have harboured as to the malign influence of 
Boaz Bryan’s companionship upon Masheen’s moral fibre was 
soon set at rest by the settled conviction that what little ordinary 
sin Masheen might still have to learn at second-hand from the 
other could not seriously affect his account on the final day of 
reckoning. 

They were often in disgrace together for petty misdemeanours; 
but the minor penalties of the law did not sour Masheen’s temper 
nor arouse his ill-will. Brought to book for his offences, he 
earnestly contested every point of the evidence; blandly flung 
mud with no unsparing hand over the personal reputation of 
every hostile witness; and finally took his punishment with per- 
fect good humour, accepting it with resignation—even with cheer- 
fulness if he got less than he expected. He calculated in full 
beforehand the penalties accruing to his misdeeds, weighed the 
bitters of punishment and the chances of detection against the 
sweets of sinning; and if the game were worth the extreme risks 
—he played. The only thing that seriously aroused his pious 
indignation was the attaching of any undue weight of seriousness 
to his lapses. The prisoner at the bar has a very nice sense of 
justice, 

The chief cause of Dyle’s woes was gambling. He worshipped 
the Devil of Chance above all other gods or devils, or things 
carnate or incarnate. The hollow rattle of the dice-box was the 
sweetest music to his quick ears. For that he would forget his 
gaudy playthings, lay aside his latest frippery—even break his 
tryst with his beloved. For that he had been known to pawn his 
last marketable belonging. At the same time it must be owned 
that he forestalled the coquetries of Chance as much as that 
erratic goddess would permit. Indeed, ill-natured people had it 
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that Dyle always lost most heavily with a strange pack of cards. 
But others had noticed that he only did so at the beginning of - 
the evening—when the cards were, so to speak, still cold. And 
it must be admitted, to the credit of science, that for Dyle, 
under ordinary conditions, games of chance held but few baffling 
mysteries. 

Boaz Bryan also knew no limits to the delights of high play. 
He was none the less reckless player of the two in that he 
was the more silent an one. On the fall of the spotted cubes 
he would have staked all the vague possibilities of his immortal 
soul, could he have negotiated a loan. Ay, once, on what he 
deemed a certainty, he trafficked his little black wife’s best patent- 
leather boots—the ones with the white thread embroideries— 
pitting them against a complete suit of lady’s underwear, and 
losing them to a sergeant of his company; and there was a fine 
uproar and tearing of bonnets when Bryan’s wife met the lady 
of the dice-favoured sergeant wearing them. 

It was in the old square of Port Royal on the evening of a 
great public holiday. Mrs. Bryan’s jealous wandering eyes 
sighted her shoes on another woman: it roused her gall, and 
her gorge rose. Clawing the air with outstretched eager hands, 
she fell upon the offending sergeant’s lady. She tore the bonnet 
from the startled creature’s head, flung it upon the dusty ground, 
spat upon it, and trampled it underfoot—snorting. Then she 
screamed, glaring at her; leaped twice upon her feet; rushed again 
at the bare dazed head; gripped her ten fingers in the poor soul’s 
bewildered wool, and hauled her, helpless and whimpering, round 
the disused common well in several circles, whooping like one 
bereft. 

And no man dared to interfere. 

Dyle coughed and caught Bryan’s shifty unhappy eye. The 
two slunk away from the scene together, and the Cuckoo shame- 
facedly stole after them. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CONCERNING BOAZ BRYAN’S FAMILY TIMEPIECE 


Late that evening Boaz Bryan tapped at my door. He stealthily 
entered the great shadow beyond my shaded lamp, carrying in 
his arms a cheap tawdry wooden clock. He carried it in such 
an awkward way that, at every step he took, the pendulum 
thumped loudly against the thin woodwork of the veneered ma- 
hogany case. 

He closed my door cautiously; then, turning round in the deep 
shadow of the room, he faced me, and, putting his heels together, 
saluted. His white jacket gleamed in the gloom. 

“IT ax yo’r pardon, cap’n,” said he, and hesitated in some 
embarrassment. He passed his huge right hand across his fore- 
head and down over his eyes, swept the heavy sweat off his face 
and beard, and wiped his drenched palm on the flank of his 
breeches. “I ax yo’r pardon, cap’n; but I is come to ax yo’, sah, 
whedder yo” is agree’ble to allow me to leave dis here timepiece 
for yo’ to custody on yo’r premises for a li’l while—jest fo’ to- 
morrow—or peradventure till de day arter to-morrow.” 

He came forward out of the dusk into the lamplight, put the 
clock down tenderly on my table, ran a very dirty handkerchief 
over it with caressing care, opened the painted glass door with 
clumsy fingers, and flipped the pendulum into motion. He lis- 
tened with serious face, his head on one side, until the rattle 
and thwank of the pendulum gave way to a normal healthy tick, 
then he shut the little painted glass door, took four paces back- 
wards into the shadow of the room, brought his heels together, 
and continued: 

“It are dis here way, sah. Mrs. Boaz Bryan she done catch’d de 
bad humours—and when Mrs. Boaz Bryan she done catch de 
bad humours bad, sah, it kind o’ gits into she’s wool to get 
flingin’ de furniture around de house and layin’ out for de 
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chinaware, and emptyin’ de premises through de windows on to 
de street.” He coughed. “God-a-mighty know, sah, T’se not 
de person to blame she—I makes no complaints. Yo’ unner- 
stand, cap’n, it are just de way de bad humours takes Deborah 
Byran—it seem to bring she de kind 0’ gineral satisfaction dat 
permiscuous swearin’ brings to de likes o’ you and me, cap’n, 
and to da adjootant o’ dis battalion. It are de Lord’s will, sah.” 
He sighed. “God in He’s own good purpose done order’d dese 
things dis-a-way, cap’n, and I isn’t goin’ to sot down and question 
de ways o’ Providence. . . . Neverdeless, dis evenin’ I reckon I 
kind o’ got in ahind o’ Providence wid dis here timepiece.” 

I nodded, to show him that I grasped the position and con- 
sidered the subject closed. He waited in silence, and, it seemed 
to me, anxiously for a reply. 

“All right, Bryan, all right. Leave it there—on the table,” 
said I. 

Boaz Bryan looked relieved, sighed heavily with satisfaction, 
and, saluting solemnly amongst the shadows, stole with fearful 
stealthy step out of the room. ... I thought I heard him slap 
his leg and chuckle as he slowly descended the stairs. . . . 

Upon my table the crude machinery ticked on sepulchrally. 
It was a morbid hollow-chested engine, that told without gaiety 
the passage of time, a thing incapable of joyousness as a hearse- 
horse—or a minor poet. 


After three days Boaz Bryan came for the clock. He came at 
night, with the same mysterious rites as before; but as he fell 
up my stairs with clumsy tread, and, on reaching the top, turned 
and had a heated and angry altercation with my shrewish old 
woman-servant down in the passage below, the assumption of 
mystery was pure poetry on his part. “If yo’ wasn’t a lady I’d 
call yo’ a blasted liar!” he bawled down the stair. Then he 
knocked lightly at my door; entered the room on careful feet; 
shut the door again noiselessly; bent down to see that the catch 
held; and, turning to me, straightened himself in the gloom, put 
his heels together, and saluted. 

“Beg pardon, cap’n,” said he in his deep growl. 

“Well, Bryan?” 
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“I is afeer’d I has ax’d yo’ to custody de ole timepiece a 
mighty long time for me on dis partic’lar occasion, cap’n; but”— 
he shifted uneasily—“de facts o’ de case is like dis here, sah.” 
He hesitated, and gave a nervous laugh. “De ole gal she’s been 
on de rampajious high-strikes most o’ de time—and when she’s 
not been rampajin’ she’s been glarin’ and solemn, worse dan ram- 
pajin’.” He sighed wearily. “She appears like she done got 
dese here feelin’s sottled on to she kind ©’ continuous on dis 
occasion, sah—dat a fact. No use hidin’ up facts—facts gits into 
de wind, and de wind spreads dem out over de whole town like 
de small-pox. Neverdeless I hopes de ole timepiece it don’t been 
givin’ yo’ too much trouble, sah.” 

“Not at all, Bryan, not at all,” said I, and added in an unre- 
trievable moment of flippant vulgarity, “it has added brightness 
to the surrounding scenery.” 

“Yes, sah,” said Bryan, with glowing pride—“it are a mighty 
pooty thing, dat machine—ain’t dat so, cap’n? A mighty pooty 
affair. Dat dar timepiece, sah, it are a luxury—no mistake bout 
dat. De jew'lry feller he allows dat dar timepiece are a luxury— 
he says to me, says he, de third time I tak’d de affair to he last 
month, says he: ‘Mr. Boaz Bryan,’ says he, ‘dis here kind 0’ 
timepieces is a luxury,’ says he, ‘and you has got to pay for 
luxuries.’ I reckon dat jeweller feller he known’d a luxury when 
he see’d one. Dat timepiece, sah, it are a wunnerful piece o” me- 
chanical circumnavigation—dat dar’s what de schoolmaster calls it 
—it only requires windin’ up once in de day, most o’ de time, sah— 
exceppin’ sometimes when de pundulum kind o’ gits mixed up wid 
de insides o’ de bowels 0’ de machine. Dose times when de pun- 
dulum gits jack’d up wid de innards 0’ de machinery, I jest slaps 
a consider’ble amount o’ hair-grease into de keyhole dat winds 
de big hand, and den I lights some o’ dem wax matches unner- 
neath de works so’s to melt de grease. Den sometimes de pundu- 
lum it gits to swingin’ again in de gineral order o’ things— 
sometimes it don’t git to swingin’—it’s de Lord’s will. Dose 
times when dat happens so—does times when de ole affair seems 
like it done got kind o’ tired o’ things, den I has to git off wid 
it to de jew’lry feller across de harbour. . . . Dar was one time 
I recolleck’ when I was turnin’ de key of de works de ole machine 
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done went off—blop! burrh!—kind o’ sudden, like it done been 
on de stoopenjous drink and got a monstrous hiccup. . . . I done 
waggled de pundulum”—he shook his head. “No good. Seemed 
to ’a sottled down for hospital. Appeared to gone sick, like it 
done got de bilious symptoms. . . . When I took’d it along to 
de jew’lry feller, he tell’d me de mainspring done busted. Huh!” 
He scratched his head. “I see’d things is mighty serious wid 
dat timepiece—I see’d I isn’t goin’ to git de job done cheap—I 
see’d I is goin’ to git no satisfaction in callin’ de feller a liar and 
tellin’ he I wasn’t born de week befo’ last—I see’d nothin’ ain’t 
goin’ to bring down de bargain, so I says, wid de big style, says 
I, ‘All right, ole man,’ says I, ‘go ahead, says I, ‘de timepiece 
done gone sick, dat all—yo’ has got to git de thing purgated,’ 
says I. Wid dat, he opened de affair and he pulled a piece of coil 
out o’ de innards of de ole character de length of—I reckon,” 
said he, looking into space with one eye half shut to gauge his 
calculation—“I reckon de innards o’ dat timepiece was de length 0’ 
de bowels of a Cochin-China hen i? 

“Yes, yes, Bryan. You may take it away.” 

“Yes, sah—thank yo’, sah.” He came forward with cheerful 
clumsiness to take the clock, and shaking out a soiled handker- 
chief he carefully put it over the top to protect it against the 
night air. 

“But, Bryan,” said I, “what brings you at this time of night 
for the clock?” 

“Dat’s it, sah, dat’s it,” he said in a hushed confidential voice. 
He looked cautiously over his shoulder. “Well, cap’n, I think’d 
when it done git to sundown dis arternoon dat de ole girl she was 
never goin’ to git over dis here last stroke o’ rampajiousness. . . . 
Yo’ unnerstand, sah, she’s been jabberin’ and layin’ down she’s 
sentiments dis long time agin de sin o’ playin’ wid cards and dicin’. 
I ax’d she what-for de Almighty done give’d we cards and dice 
for exceppin’ for playin’ cards and dicin’; but she allers give’d a 
snort and say’d dese things is again religion. She sort o’ fixed 
onto dat. I allers notice, cap’n, dese here bust-ups of Deborah 
Bryan’s dey allers lasts de longest and is de most cantankerous 
when Deborah Bryan gits sottled down on to de responsibilities 
of original sin and gives way to she’s bad feelin’s and uncharitable- 
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ness on account of religious points of argiment. Dat gives she de 
confidence dat de Lord are on she’s side. . . . Mind yo’, cap’n, 
I is not de man to complain—God forbid!—but dey is lengths 
and lengths. Sho!” He spluttered in disgust—then a merry 
gleam slipped into his cunning little eyes. “But it war ole man 
Scannells dat done take’d de trick, sah; it war ole man 
Scannells, he sottled de business... .” He laughed a low 
chuckling laugh. “Dis evenin’ I done been wid de ole girl to a 
civilian tea-party round at Scannells, jest outside de gates, sah. 
Yes, sah, I reckon it war ole man Scannells dat done it... . 
Arter de vittles was took’d offen of de table, Scannells he says, 
says he, ‘Mrs. Boaz Bryan,’ says he, ‘may I have de pleasure 0’ 
de honour of a game of Napoleon wid yo?’ says he. ‘Wid de 
greatest o’ pleasure, Mr. Scannells,’ says she. And Scannells he 
giv’d she he’s arm and led she out quiet and calm like she was 
a mule on a halter; and she done take’d a hand sheself wid de 
cards dis evenin’, cap’n”—Boaz Bryan’s little shifty eyes twinkled 
—‘“and dey done sottled down to dese here sinful games 0’ 
chance.” He chuckled. ‘“Yo’ unnerstand, sah; she are winnin’ 
most o’ de time—winnin’ like she was de Lord’s anointed... . 
De next thing I know’d, she was gittin’ kind o’ friendly—and den 
she done called me Boaz, sort o’ in de ordinary way of circum- 
stances. And wid dat, Scannells he wink’d to me, solemn. And 
I think’d, thinks I, de ole gal she’s got a sort 0’ peaceful look on 
to she; it are jist about time dat I ought to git prancin’ back to 
de cap’n and gettin’ de ole timepiece out o’ store—t’otherwise 
peradventure, she done most likely come home and miss de ole af- 
fair offen of de parlour table, den peradventure she’s remembrance 
done likely git goin’ back on circumstances.” He shifted un- 
easily on his feet, passed his hand over his mouth, and scratched 
the back of his head. “It seem’d like it might be sort o’ onfor- 
tunate, cap’n, if she done git goin’ back on things—so I dropped 
in, sah, to ax yo’ for de loan back o’ de ole piece o’ furniture.” 

I nodded. 

He lifted up the clock, tucked it under his arm, and moved 
towards the door. There he hesitated, turned round, and asked, 
somewhat shamefacedly, but with evident anxiety: 

“Cap’n—supposin’ de luck done changed agin Deborah Bryan 
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when I gits back to ole man Scannells!—peradventure yo’ is 
goin’ to allow me to bring back de timepiece here for yo’ to 
custody agin dis evenin’, sah?” 

“Well, yes, Bryan. But why should the luck turn so suddenly?” 

Boaz Bryan sighed. 

“It aren’t exactly sudden, cap’n. Data fact. It are a matter 
0 gittin’ on for two or three hours.” 

“Oh?” queried I. 

“Yes, sah; it are dis way, sah”—he hesitated; and added 
bashfully—“on de way to dis place, cap’n, I done met up along 
wid a lady dat I has de pleasure o’ de acquaintance wid—and—I 
done git to talkin’ sass wid she—and such—and—l is afear’d de 
luck done got de time to gone agin de ole gal in de between- 
whiles.” 

I coughed. 

“Fie! Bryan, fie!” said I. 

Boaz Bryan shifted his feet and laughed uneasily—a very joy- 
less laugh. The situation was too tense for jesting. He hitched 
the clock closer under his left arm. 

“Thank yo’, cap’n, for de condescension ob takin’ de custody 
o de ole timepiece,” he said; then added absently: “Good-night, 
cap’n!” 

He saluted, turned, and silently and mysteriously let himself 
out of the room. I could hear him creep slowly down the stairs, 
a step at a time, as though he feared to wake the gossips. . . . 

There was a tap at my door, and my old black woman-butler 
entered. Said she: 

“I has kep’ my eye on dat dar Boaz Bryan from de time he 
done crep’ into dis house, sah, to de time he done left ee ae 
Huh!” She stood with her arms akimbo and gazed at me, a 
curl on her lip. “Huh! I guess dey is blamed miracles hap- 
penin’ around dis town dis evenin’. . . . Boaz Bryan— and he’s 
had a heap o’ chances, dey is dat excuse for he, sho’ nuff 
Boaz Bryan he’s kep’t he’s hands from pickin’ and stealin’. Dar 
are somethin’ solemn goin’ to happen.” 

I gathered from the sarcastic tone of the remark that I was 


being obliquely chidden. And I bowed and accepted the blame. 
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“Tt won’t help de crop to plant a new-fangled sort o’ 
corn wid fifteen ears to de stalk on de poor broomstraw 
field; dat sort o’ land got all it kin do raisin’ one ear to 
de hill” 

Macon 


CHAPTER XX 


WHEREIN A LITTLE CHILD PRAYS FOR BOAZ BRYAN 


On Boaz Bryan also the effect of punishment was scarcely 
chastening, for it only sharpened his wits in eluding the just - 
penalties of his weaknesses. 

A series of almost childish misdemeanours at last inflamed me 
into giving him a sharper lesson than usual. Brought to judg- 
ment, Boaz Bryan stood there before me in awkward discomfort, 
maintaining a discreet silence, and by a shrewd exercise of masterly 
inactivity throwing the full burden of the proof upon his accusers. 
And it must be confessed that their vehement and bitter con- 
tradictions of each other’s statements against Boaz, in order to 
work off private grudges against one another, made it a dif- 
ficult task to pick out that part of the story which might con- 
tain some shreds of the truth—in which quest after justice Boaz 
Bryan’s attitude helped but little, for he gave no hint, showed no 
trace of feeling, and bore himself during the recital of his achieve- 
ments with becoming modesty. It was only when one of the wit- 
nesses, more virulent than the rest, told a vicious lie against him 
that a black scowl darkly gathered over the little restless eyes—and 
I should have been sorry to have been that man when Boaz Bryan 
met him on the sands at night and alone. Otherwise, he stood 
there silently, the great chest stooped forward, the long arms 
hanging by his sides, the huge hands nervously fingering the 
yellow piping in the side-seams of his baggy blue breeches, a 
sentry at his side—and he spake no word. ‘The little shifty eyes, 
out of their dark sockets, watched each witness furtively—the 
rest of him, the motives of his acts, the record of his culpability, 
the possibility of his innocence, lay masked and mute behind the 
forked black beard that hid the tell-tale shades of feeling which 
may have flitted across the greater part of his countenance. . . 

He took his punishment grimly and in silence; and he tramped 
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out of the orderly-room in step with his escort at the sharp 
order of the sergeant-major without a sign of adverse feeling 
against me, his judge... . 

But he spent the intervals between the nagging and irritating 
defaulter drills that day (the dreary trudges with his pack on 
his back which chiefly constituted the afternoon of his days of 
expiation during his enforced detention in barracks) in playing 
at horses with my five-year-old youngster. He demeaned him- 
self to the province of a common circus, adapted his clumsy body 
to the rdéle of a hobby-horse, and pranced and curvetted in un- 
gainly gambols up and down the gravelled court behind the 
married soldiers’ quarters; the little fellow on his shoulders in a 
wild ecstasy of delight the while, with his two small white hands 
gripped in the bushy wool of Bryan’s black beard. And they 
mingled treble crowing merriment and deep guttural guffaws till 
the place seemed a-chuckle with their laughter. 

Towards sunset, at the first sign of fatigue in the child, Boaz 
Bryan brought him home. He put him down on my back-door- 
step; knelt down and smoothed out the little breeches and rumpled 
tuckers, and, taking off his own fez, with it wiped the dust off the 
little shoes. Then, putting on his fez again, he stood up and 
solemnly saluted the child with the military salute; and the child 
put his heels together and as solemnly returned the salute, adding, 
with grave formality: 

“Good evening, Private Boaz Bryan.” 

To which the man answered: 

“Good evenin’, sah!” 

And smiling, he turned and walked back to the men’s quarters, 
where the defaulters were already falling in. 

As the little fellow got into his absurd little bed that night he 
knelt on the coverlet and said his prayers for the good estate 
of his mother and father, of two uncles, a great-aunt, his gover- 
ness, and the servants each by name; and he put in a word for 
two small boys whom he had recently met at a picnic. Then he 
hesitated, and his little brows puckered as over some disquieting 
religious problem. (I was somewhat nervous of his religious 
problems—they ended in making either his God or his father 
ridiculous.) 
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“I needn’t pray for Mrs. Boaz, need I, father?” he asked. 
“Why, my son?” 

“Oh, she’s in the choir, so she’s all right—and I don’t like her. 
Need I, father?” 

“Er—no; I don’t think you need, my boy.” 

“Oh, then I won’t,” said he. 

“Boaz Bryan will pray for her,” said I, improving the occasion. 

He looked at me with large inquiring eyes. “I wonder,” 
said he. 

He resumed his prayers and finished by asking that the kind- 
ness of Heaven might descend upon Private Boaz Bryan; “for” 
—said he to me in a confidential aside from his communion with 
his Maker “Boaz Bryan’s a real gentleman.” 


And I did not deny it. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHICH SHOWS SOME OF OUR WAYFARERS IN THE 
HOUSE OF PRAYER 


In religion Masheen made a distinct mark. 

In all religious gatherings in which he condescended to take 
part, his personality, as at more worldly functions, thrust him 
forward into a prominent position; but, like many a pope and 
king and cardinal, the religious impression made by him was 
out of all proportion to his actual moral worth. 

The only book that Masheen ever read was the Bible, and 
through that he laboured heavily, though with dignity, reading 
the text aloud with appropriate slowness and solemnity, rolling 
the words over lovingly on his tongue—his black forefinger 
jealously guarding the last phrase as it was mastered—his re- 
tentive memory keeping the turn of expression for future use, 
whilst his faltering logic invariably bewildered the sense. Per- 
haps this statement of his attachment to Holy Writ may tend 
to give a false impression of his devotion to it unless it be added 
that besides when in church his study of the Scriptures had 
been chiefly stimulated by the loneliness of his occasional enforced 
retirement from the world in order to work out legal penalties 
for petty misdemeanours. At other times his life was essentially 
a life of action, without time for literary pursuits. But the 
Scriptures never failed him. They tinged his every-day con- 
versation; they were an essential in his fierce denunciations of 
his wrongs; he used them freely and aptly for illustration; and 
he pointed his wit and assisted his satire with them. 

On Sunday morning, in consonance with tradition, he added 
sanctimony to his piety, put a gloss upon his Bible cover, and 
used more bear’s grease in his wool. But it was at church, 
within the precincts, that on every seventh day his religious 
ardour reached its height. There his godliness overshadowed 
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the soldiers’ pews, just as an effective presence in a dean gives 
a tone of scholarship to a cathedral. 

At church Masheen was fervently, unctuously pious. In the 
responses, his eager voice, starting before the parson’s was quite 
done, kept loudly ahead of the rest of the congregation, and, 
jealously defying the most persistent efforts of the others to 
close with it, finished in front of them all with a triumphant 
drawl, whilst his defeated rivals, suddenly losing the loud con- 
trast of his noisy competition, and all at once aware of and 
startled at the sound of their own raised voices, dropped hoarsely 
into a confused murmur. . . . It was as though he wished that 
his petition should be the first to reach and receive attention at 
the portals of heaven. In prayer his whining accents begged, 
supplicated, and implored with deep yearning—he grovelled, so 
to speak, to the throne of Grace. But when the shuffling con- 
gregation rose to praise, he, having sufficiently abased himself, 
stood up, dusted his knees, and shook off his humility; and in the 
resounding shout of song that followed it was Masheen’s raucous 
voice that bawled the loudest of them all. He religiously counted 
upon his devout and unctuous conduct on Sundays deluding the 
recording angel and relaxing his vigilance during the remainder 
of the week. ... 

The violence of Dyle’s thanksgiving would oftentimes fire the 
lyric enthusiasm of little coal-black Mistress Boaz Bryan, who, 
standing up in the choir, over-dressed and gorgeously enveiled, 
would sing most ill-advisedly. 

In the house of prayer Boaz Bryan was a silent worshipper. 
But his principles took him to another place of worship. His 
religious convictions were hereditary; and he gave way to them. 
Still, religion was not his pose—it was his accident. He affected 
dissent, but the reason was never made public. Indeed, had 
it not been for his sense of humour and perhaps his utter 
indifference to all opinion, the church party would have looked 
down upen him—just as his wife did. 

The service of God also separated Mrs. Boaz Bryan from 
her bootless friend, Melissa Haplass, who, when she had fallen 
away from Huckleback, had flung away her shoes and stockings 
with the dust of his house from off her feet, and had never since 
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been able to afford another pair. Melissa hid her shy self away 
in a shadowed corner of the church amongst the free pews; 
but the degree of their privacy was not such as suited her 
modest nature, for the church was arranged so that those who 
paid no rent should be well seen—just as some vicars’ wives 
rarely leave it in doubt as to who receives charity. Beside 
Melissa always sat Deborah Bryan’s mother, the rancorous and 
caustic widow Tiffles, Melissa’s source of weekly martyrdom. 
For the stoop’d old negress—with a large black hat poised on the 
top of her black turban—moved by the time-beats of the hymn 
tunes, would wag her withered head to keep the measure, munch- 
ing her toothless gums; and occasionally when Dyle took his 
upper notes, his ululation would inflame the widow Tifiles to 
sing, so that she would give voice to the vague yearnings of her 
soul—but she could never quite strike the right note, and strug- 
gling for a stave or two, first in quavering treble and then in 
throaty contralto, a full note out, she would collapse of a sudden 
in wailful disaster. And when she ceased, her head still nodding, 
the congregation would turn sad eyes of pained reproach upon 
her, and the voice of their chorus would dwindle for awhile, 
for it was as though the devil had passed across the place and 
cackled in derision in the passing. So the widow Tiffles would 
draw all eyes to her in mild and sad expostulation. But the old 
head nodded on, heedless of it all, whilst Melissa’s large innocent 
childlike eyes would take a frightened look as she saw a hun- 
dred other rounded eyes upon her, and her nervous heart would 
beat loudly against her timid side, and the thrash of the blood 
against her throat would check her fluttering breath, so that her 
dazed brain reeled sickeningly. . . . 

Sometimes, when the organ boomed and the raucous songs 
of praise were sung, a hush would fall upon the singers, and 
they that sang would sing low, as though they were in the presence 
of their Maker, for Jezebel’s thrush-like treble hung upon the air 
like the voice of an angel. In all that place there was but one 
voice that sounded like a gift from God—the voice of Jezebel 
Huckleback, the wife of the lodging-house keeper across the har- 
bour. 

And she came but seldom. 
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The black clergy Masheen charitably tolerated—perhaps he 
felt that in the church service he raised himself to as near their 
dominant level as the capacity of the responses in the prayer- 
book permitted. But to churchwardens he bore implacable and 
open hatred. He detested, for he envied, that five minutes of 
exquisite officiousness when they haughtily collected the dues in 
church and bowed with suave gallantry to the dark ladies in 
each pew. And this bitterness was further turned to deadly 
hate by the feud that all church officials invariably waged against 
the Cuckoo. They were for ever snarling at the cur... . Now, 
sacred music had a morbid attraction for the Cuckoo, yet it 
turned his stomach to gall and drove him to tragic expression. 
He displayed his lyrical genius and delivered himself best per- 
haps to slow time, standing before the altar rails, and his voice 
was particularly effective when accompanied by the organ in the 
minor key. He has also been known to hold the house spell- 
bound from the top step of the church door—the echo appealing 
to the serious and more melancholy side of him and bringing out 
all his quality and subtlety of gradation and his power of sus- 
tained expression. He was not, however, allowed for in the 
rubric, and the officials of the church, perhaps somewhat narrow- 
mindedly, would have none of him, and, overborne with the 
religious spirit, treated him as a heretic. They kicked him 
roughly from the threshold of the holy place—and they did it 
often, for the Cuckoo did not cease from going. When kicked 
out he simply licked his lips sullenly and tried again, slinking 
in by stealth after an artistic interval, and seriously interrupting 
the repose of the churchwardens and disturbing the coming slum- 
bers of the sexton—preventing their ease and threatening their 
dignity. Indeed, it was a most unedifying sight to see a couple 
of plump sidesmen slip a-tip-toe out of the sacred edifice followed 
by the bowed and shuffling old sexton, and, bareheaded and hot 
and angry, hurl stones in the public place at the sinning Cuckoo, 
polluting the Sabbath air with blasphemy, whilst the cur con- 
ducted a most orderly and stubborn retreat across the sun-flooded 
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“De first news I know’d dar was a row got up in de 
amen corner ...den dey clinched an’ drapped on de 
floor and fought under de benches and among de wimmen. 
. .. Just den Brer Jesse he riz up in his seat, sorter keer- 
less like, an’ went down inter his breeches arter his razor, 
and right den I know’d sho’ ‘nuff trouble was begun. . . .” 

UNcLE REMUS 


CHAPTER XXII 


WHEREIN HUCKLEBACK’S LAMPS ARE NOT LIT 


A smoxky twilight enveloped Kingston, across the harbour, and 
held house and spire, wharf and mast, in a vague world of dreams, 
and whelmed in further mystery the looming shadowy forms of 
mountains in the miles beyond. 

The lower quarter of the town, about the wharves, was de- 
serted, lulled in the stillness of the later dusk, peaceful in the 
drowsy hush of the coming shadow of the night. The shops 
and stores were long since closed for the day; and the dwellers 
in the town, as their custom is, had put up their shutters, and 
were gone to take their evening airing, following the human 
stream which since before the setting of the sun had been flow- 
ing to the public gardens, parks, and playing-fields, on the 
outskirts of the town; the citizens were only now in the dusk 
beginning to turn their steps homewards along the main 
thoroughfares of the suburbs, filling the town-bound tinkling 
tramcars that ground along the metal rails, or crowding to over- 
flowing the lighted wayside grog-shops as they cheerily trudged 
back to their houses on foot. The amber light of the later after- 
noon had hours ago given way to the blood-stained glories of a sul- 
len sunset, and the sunset with mighty mass of embattled clouds 
had burnt away in flames of fire, and had in turn smouldered 
and gone out beyond the margin of the world, and sunk into the 
all-embracing grey of the universal twilight; and now the sable 
curtain of the coming night was being drawn across the darken- 
ing window of the heavens; but the sound of the returning people 
had not yet begun to reach the lower town nor to awaken the 
echoes of its musty ways. 

In the frowsy street that contained Huckleback’s lodging-house 
there was but little sign of life. The lighted lamps. in the road 
were beginning to tell as splashes of lemon flame, and to cast 
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faint shadows upon the roadway. A couple of silent-footed goats 
slowly moved ghostlike about the grass-grown runnels, nibbling 
scant dyspeptic nourishment from the weedy margin of the 
thoroughfare. A rum-shop here and there was being lighted 
up, but these were empty as yet of the lounging groups of 
regular frequenters, habitual gossips, and cackling laughing 
women; and their owners were seated on back-tilted chairs, 
dangling aimless feet, kicking their heels idly in the tedious do- 
nothing time which precedes entertainment—the dragging hour 
before the guests begin to arrive. In one of them a drunken 
fellow, from a merchantman that lay in the harbour, quaveringly 
sang a sea-song with windy whoops’ and hollas, and thumped a 
pewter pint-pot upon the bar-counter, beating sorry time to his 
bungling minstrelsy. But it was a weakly attempt at rollicking 
debauchery: his little remaining force he had need to nurse for 
the glory of his long-sustained upper notes—his chief source of 
pride—and his noisy humour was slowly oozing from him. Your 
singing sot sings but a heartless lilt without a friendly chorus; and 
this fellow had only a small and unappreciative audience. It 
was telling on his spirits. He had nearly exhausted the enthusi- 
asm of dissipation, and a heavy drowsiness was settling upon 
him. He was now babbling to sleep. He soon fell mostly to 
mumbling in his singing, and his beats upon the counter were 
growing rarer. His only companion lay in one corner, all of a 
heap, in a pool of gin and water, snoring grossly, his will gone 
from him. The rumshop-keeper himself had not so far caught 
the contagion of debauch, so the garrulous drunken rogue sang 
alone, and somewhat palsily. ‘The drowsy fellow had sucked his 
tankard dry, but from force of habit and a will to be more 
drunken he would ever and again set the brim of the drinking 
vessel to his mouth and suck imaginary dregs, soliloquising upon 
the hollowness of emptiness, and hiccupping unappreciated blas- 
phemies into the echoing bottom of his solitary pewter pot—for 
empty pockets forbade the further perfecting of his drunken- 
ness. 

Down the road, Huckleback’s rum-store remained unlit. 

For the rest—twilight; a mighty hush; from drowsy nature 
scarce a sound, 
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Melissa’s girlish figure flitted down the street. Her light walk 
was the lighter for her being barefooted. She stopped outside 
Huckleback’s deserted rum-store—stopped—then of a sudden 
reeled against the wall, clutching at it to prevent herself from 
falling, stricken with strangling terror. She would have cried 
out, but checked herself. Before the door, in the deep dusk, 
the ape-like filthy-looking figure of a foul old man in rags and 
tatters was jigging on silent feet, with bendings of the knee and 
wavings of his arms, mumbling an incantation in some strange 
tongue. He smiled evilly at the startled woman, and held out 
a threatening arm over the house. “Death!—death!—death !—de 
swift death!” he barked, and in the saying of it passed away with 
a leer into the dusk. 

Melissa, her hand at her throat, ran to the doorstep as a 
mother might rush to save a child; stooped down; and in the 
uncertain light groped about under the woodwork for an evil 
spell. Her hand could find nothing. But as her anxious eyes 
grew used to the gloom she saw a dark something upon the step. 
A stifled cry left her lips; a great dread came upon her; she 
tottered forward on her knees, swooning—grasped the step, and 
steadied herself; clutching at her breasts, and, rising, with an 
effort, she caught at the doorpost, leaning against it until her 
nerve returned... . A little miniature wooden coffin lay on the 
step, and fouled the air with the sour smell of the dead. 

“Gahd!” she whispered. 

The death token was upon the house of the lodging- 
house keeper Huckleback. . . . 

There was a sob in the rum-store. Melissa glanced cautiously 
up and down the street and listened. She put her finger on her 
lip hesitatingly. 

“It are kind o’ skeery here,” she said; and added fearfully, 
“De whole place seem like it done kind o’ grown old—de ole 
place dat war de most cheerfullest rum-store in Jamayaca!” 

She turned to the open neglected grog-shop which, in a couple 
of long shallow steps, gave on to the sidewalk without door or 
shutter or any other barrier between its deeper gloom and the 
gathering gloom outside—its glasses and bottles of liquors dimly 
seen where they were set out on the roughly carpentered bar- 
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counter and on the shelves close behind the counter, untended, 
and inviting only wandering Theft to slake its thirst. 

“I was always lighted up de first in dis street when I was 
wid Huckleback,” she said with a sigh. “De old man he allers 
liked it so.” 

She stepped cautiously into the gloom of the open grog-shop, 
and, standing on tip-toe at the door by the end of the counter, 
she peeped through the square upper panel, which was of glass, 
and over the low muslin curtain on the other side of the glass 
into the dark common-room of the lodging-house within. Then 
she opened the door very quietly, went in stealthily, and closed 
it after her softly. 

In the deep gloom of the darkening twilight, on a rude bench 
in the middle of the bare deserted common-room of his lodging- 
house, sat the sallow mulatto trader Huckleback, unkempt and 
in his shirt-sleeves. He held his bowed head between his hands, 
and once he sobbed. 

Melissa Haplass leaned against the door, timidly hesitating 
for a moment—then she tripped on tip-toe to the man’s side, 
dropped on her knees beside him, and kissed his head. 

There was a long pause. 

“I hear’d yo’ come in, M’lissa, ole gal!” he said, without look- 
ing up, “for all yo’ slip in so craftily. But yo’ was always soft 
and gentle—yo’ was always a good woman to me. Perhaps it 
"ud been better for yo’ if you’d been a blamed brute de same like 
dis here Jezebel.” 

A tear dropped upon her upturned face. She threw her arms 
about his neck, and put her face against his. 

“I has been wonderin’ all dis day,” she crooned, “if dey— 
as ought to—is lookin’ arter my man Huckleback. I has been 
wonderin’ if de lamps is trimmed in de rum-store agin de comin’ 
o’ nightfall like dey was always trimmed in de ole days. I has 
been wonderin’ if she trims dem wid she’s own hands—other 
folks never trims a person’s lamps wid satisfaction. 1 has been 
wonderin’ if Huckleback gits washed up and takes he’s gal out 
regular in the sundown or de ’tween-lights for a breeze, and 
whedder de remembrance of Melissa takin’ she’s walks wid he 
ever comes to Huckleback when de sun gits down. I has been 
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wonderin’ if Melissa Haplass comes between Huckleback and dis 
woman—when he’s walkin’ along aside of she. I has been won- 
derin’ if things ginnerally is sot out correct and proper in de 
lodgin-house for de ole man, so dat he can stand in de outside 
rum-store proud and content wid heself, like he was a man 0’ 
propertee wid a heap of other folks to do he’s work for he, and 
pass de time o’ day wid authority to de neighbours like he done 
got de right to give he’s opinion. I has been wonderin’ ”’—she 
stopped and wiped away a tear—“I has been wonderin’ whedder 
ole friend Huckleback done forgot de gal dey calls Melissa Hap- 
lass altogedder.” 

The man sobbed. 

Melissa folded her hands across his knee, sank down, sitting 
there on the floor at his feet, and said dreamily, “I was lookin’ at 
de sky dis sundown, thinkin’ of de ole time me and Huckleback 
was used to fernander around and git the air—and suddenlike I 
think’d I hear’d yo’ call ‘Melissa!’—and I riz up and come.” 

He bent down and put his cheek against her forehead. 

“I has no honour since de time yo’ left me, Melissa—no honour 
at all,” said he drearily. “Jezebel, she’s been trailin’ around de 
town in she’s ball-clothes dis two days wid de English sailor dey 
calls Anak Streke. Dis woman she fouls me nest like she was a 
buzzard—and de neighbours dey gits into de corners and snigger 
and giggle at she’s carryin’s-on. Ole friends dat was used to give 
me honour dey has forgotted all about me dignity: I is become de 
husband o’ Jezebel Pettyfer—dat all. And de wife sheself—she 
has more pleasure in de company of any man exceppin’ me. One 
time I was rich—wid Melissa Haplass; and I didn’t done know it. 
But I don’t got de right to complain. I done it all me own self 
—and I done it all wrong. I is de laughin’stock o’ de whole 
town.” . 

“It all been a big mistake, Huckleback, ole man—all a big mis- 
take. You has made your bed—and yo’ has made mine—and 
I don’t got only troubled sleep most o’ de time.” 

She sighed wearily. 

The man sobbed heavily, and his tears fell upon her face. 

Suddenly he stopped and listened. He put his hand upon her 
shoulder. 
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“Git along, Melissa, ole gal,” said he, rousing with sudden 
nervousness, “git along. She may be comin’ back dis any time 
—and she bound to damage yo’ for sartin’ sure if she catch yo’ 
round here.” 

Melissa Haplass did not stir. 

“No fear o’ dat, Huckleback, no fear o’ dat.” She laughed 
bitterly. “I has just seen she walkin’ around de town wid de 
white sailor feller, Anak Streke.” 

Huckleback put his head in his hands again. 

“T has sent my man for he’s walk,” he said. “Dere is times 
a man’s bound to chew his miseries alone wid heself. De fellow 
give’d me he’s lip de day befo’ yestidday—so I calc’late Jezebel 
she’s been carryin’ on wid he likewise. . . . He writes po’try.” 

There was a long pause. 

Melissa stroked his head. 

“Tt are gone nearly twelve months,” said she, and sighed, “since 
I throw’d me shadow in dis house, Huckleback—a whole twelve 
months; and it seems like it was years. Dyle he’s been a good 
friend to me—but he are only Dyle; he don’t got de ways I was 
used to; second-hand clothes dey has never de same freshness 
like new clothes—always appear like dar was de shape of other 
folks about dem. I don’t lost de remembrance o’ my ole man 
Huckleback.” 

“I is tired o’ dis here Jezebel woman,” said Huckleback, with 
sudden anger; “sick and tired o’ she... . I has sottled it... . 
I is goin’ to sell dis here place, and take yo’ wid me to Panama, 
Melissa—and we’s goin’ to start fresh again.” 

Melissa put her hand on his mouth and listened. 

Footsteps passed the door, and the chatter of voices passed 
down the street. They could hear Huckleback’s potman come 
into the rum-shop outside. He was searching for a light. 

Melissa started to her feet, gripped her hand to her frightened 
heart, and made for the grog-shop door. 

Huckleback leaped up. 

“Not dat way, Melissa,” he whispered hoarsely: “for de love 
of God, not dat way. Dis door here into de side-street-—quick! 
Meet me to-night in de ole place—by de gate o’ de buryin’- 
ground—at de place where dey brings de dead folks through.” 
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She ran up to him, and kissed him upon the mouth, then, 
whimpering like a frightened child, kissed him again; she ran 
swiftly to the door, slipped out into the side-street, and was gone. 
The sailors’ quarter had begun to wake up for the night. 
And Huckleback’s lamps were not yet lit. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WHEREIN HUCKLEBACK’S LAMPS ARE LIT 


NicHT was now upon the town, and Huckleback’s lodging-house 
roared garrulously with local arguments. The brightly-lighted 
grog-shop shone yellow into the dark roadway; and out of the 
midst of the blaze of golden light came the cackle of friendly dis- 
putations, tag-ends of genial sarcasms, and echoes of jocose re- 
torts, with the plaintive cachinnation of negro laughter. From 
behind the ramshackle bar, Huckleback’s coloured potman—in 
his shirt-sleeves, and gripping a cigar between his teeth on one 
side of his mouth to facilitate his joining in the repartee out of the 
other—served liquors to a group of chattering gesticulating negro 
folk, who, in gossiping mood, stood lounging against the counter. 
On the long shallow wooden steps that gave from the ricketty 
floor on to the street sat half-a-dozen old negro cronies in a 
solemn row, with their large-booted feet on the sidewalk and 
their tumblers on the boards beside them. One old black fellow 
lolled in a broken chair, back-tilted against the narrow wall; he 
held a tankard upon his knee, closely following the points of the 
scandals and guffawing at the frequent sallies. They were all 
smoking, and the smoke rose upwards to the dingy roof and 
clouded into fog amongst the rafters. A wall-lamp hung against 
the bottle-laden shelves behind the potman, and the flare from 
its silvered circular reflector glittered amongst the bottles at 
either side, played upon the top of the wet counter, flecked with 
splashes of light the glasses and pewter tankards which lay upon 
it, and threw a blaze of magnificence about the potman. Where 
the light did not fall were great shadows, and glittering bottles 
and glasses gleamed amongst the shadows. In the street the 
passer-by, as his upturned face came into the light, blinked at 
the sudden glare; and his nostrils caught the inviting scent of 
spirituous liquors, the bitter stench of burning oil, and the pungent 
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fragrance of smouldering tobacco. Against the illuminated room 
the restless lounging folk were blackly silhouetted along the bar- 
counter like the shifting figures in a shadow-show. 

The place had been a-roar for a couple of hours; and now the 
loungers at the bar were beginning to show signs of leaving, as 
the time neared for closing. They were gathering into little knots 
to say their good-nights, and the wags amongst them were cudgel- 
ling their wits to invent their last facetious sallies before they 
left, reviving ancient railleries. . . . And so, with vigorous hand- 
shakings and jocose slappings on the back, one after another was 


_ drifting away into the night. 


Now and again the potman turned about, opening a sliding 
panel a span below the wall lamp, and passed through the open- 
ing a tankard of liquor towards the black face that peered out at 
him from the common-room of the lodging-house within. Then 
he would ring a piece of money on the counter—sometimes try 
it with his teeth—fling the piece with a casual air into the till, 
turn, and, slapping down the change upon the narrow ledge be- 
yond the panel-opening, shut the panel... . 

At the end of the grog-shop the glass door which led into the 
common-room swung open—out of its yawning gape an old 
negro stepped into the bar—there was a gust of noisy laughter 
and buzz of conversation from within—and the door swung to 
again with a slam. The old negro nodded to the potman, cried 
a cheery good-night to the loungers about the bar, and passed 
out into the blackness of the street... . A harsh scolding ne- 
gress’s voice greeted him out of the dark with complainings and 
shrill upbraidings; and he, with the air of one having legitimate 
authority, masterfully bade her to be damned... . 

Huckleback’s potman himself felt that the end of the evening 
was at hand, for his work was slackening down, and he now oc- 
casionally washed the used glasses before filling them for the very 
rare new-comers; indeed, he was beginning to rinse out some of 
the stemmed tumblers and was putting them to drain, bowls down, 
into little ranks upon the counter, as good-nights were becoming 
the order of the evening, and the coloured folk were thinning off 
to their homes. The near promise of closing time brought a 
smile to the mouth of Huckleback’s potman, so that the bright 
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reflector of the wall-lamp behind him, which shone round about 
his woolly pate and encircled it in a halo of golden glory, displayed 
his radiant face like the face of a jocund black apostle. .. . 

Huckleback pulled open the glass door that led from the 
common-room into the now almost empty grog-shop, and, lolling 
against it, fixed it with his shoulder to the wall. He nodded to 
the few loiterers at the dingy counter, thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets, and stood staring absently into the night. His 
eyes were heavy with drink, his lips red and puffy, and his sallow 
skin very pale. Through the open door the hoarse mutter from 
the common-room behind him buzzed in his ears with frequent 
gusts of cackling Creole laughter. 

Huckleback had been moody all day—so they all said. He had 
begun the evening, however, in unwonted good spirits, so that 
some of his old friends had gossiped in each other’s ears that the 
cheery Huckleback of old days was come back amongst them 
again. Indeed, a couple or so had grown seriously drunk over 
their satisfaction and the general strangeness of things, wetting 
their wise saws and threadbare sayings with too frequent punc- 
tuation of bemuddling drams. But Huckleback’s cheeriness had 
gradually flickered out as the evening wore on. He had foregone 
his usual habit and had been drinking with his customers—more 
than once he had drunk the strong liquor he sold to the soldiery 
—nay, had even descended to the rank maddening poison he kept 
for the sterner palates of the sailors; and though he had not 
drunk overmuch, the heating fumes of his potations had fired 
his brain, and by the middle of the evening he had shown an un- 
pleasant readiness to enter into quarrels. Later on he had be- 
come sullen, mute, and preoccupied. He had occasionally roused 
himself for a while and shown a feverish anxiety for the coming 
of midnight, but a heavy-eyed silence was now fallen upon him. 

So Huckleback leaned against the open door and gazed pen- 
sively into the night. He would exchange an absent-minded 
greeting with old friends as they passed out from the common- 
room on their way homewards, and then fall back upon his mood 
again. fh, 

“Evenin’, Huckleback, evenin’!” snapped Absalom Stakker- 
pipe, the little church organist, as he tripped past him with jerky 
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short step. The weakly little copper-coloured man as he spoke 
cast a nervous eye backwards over his shoulder into the room he 
was hurriedly leaving; his big robust wife had just entered the 
common-room through the door from the side-street, and was 
peering about for him grimly, but vainly, with eyes as yet un- 
accustomed to the light. The little man, slipping out of the grog- 
shop door, wagged his head with feigned cheerfulness to Huckle- 
back, who nodded without moving his gaze off his thoughts, his 
unseeing eyes pensively following the fussy little man as he 
skipped anxiously into the dark. 

The noisy din in the common-room behind Huckleback ceased. 
From amongst the vague dark human shadows that loomed in 
the dim light Boaz Bryan’s deep voice said: 

“Evenin’, Mrs. Stakkerpipe, evenin’! I guess yo’ is gittin’ an 
app’intment here wid little Absalom. If dat so, den he’s broken 
his word—he not here—he not here at all.” 

Mrs. Stakkerpipe snorted. 

Boaz Bryan coughed: 

“Peradventure,” said he, “peradventure yo’ hasn’t been down 
to de church to see whedder Absalom’s sottled down to practisin’ 
dem new hymn tunes?” 

A snigger ran round the room. 

Mrs. Stakkerpipe sniffed, turned on her heels, and walked out 
of the door. 

“I reckon,” said Boaz Bryan when she was gone, “I réckon 
sister Stakkerpipe she’s gone off home to teach lil Absalom de 
first commandment—thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 

The bachelors tittered... . 

The long dingy common-room glowed with a deep mellow 
light, where it was not possessed by great shadows, and all the 
place resounded with a garrulous din. Upon the heavy air hung 
the pungent reek of rank tobacco, mingled with the fragrant 
scent of rum and spirits, and tainted with the sour smell of 
negroes. 

At the end of the long room nearest the grog-shop a number of 
coloured people were seated about the open space fronting the 
sliding panel, gossiping; and at the open door Huckleback stood 
with his back towards them. From an ill-trimmed oil-lamp, 
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which was fastened to the wall high above the panel, the tawny 
light strove to melt the gloom and glowed down upon the perspir- 
ing black folk below. Under the lamp a striking-clock ticked ag- 
gressively, grimly calling attention to the cheerful text pinned 
below it—Eat, drink, and be merry; for to-morrow you die. The 
coloured folk sat scattered about on chairs and benches, chatter- 
ing, disputing, and laughing; and they took long drinks at pewter 
mugs which they kept for the most part on the floor underneath 
their chairs; and there were women tittering amongst them. The 
dingy walls were bare of ornament except for a couple of crudely 
coloured prints which hung on either side of the panel: a robust 
portrait of the Heir to the Throne in the pose of a field-marshal, 
pendant—without intentional irony—to a presentment of a beau- 
tiful lady, undressed save for a gem in her hair, black stockings, 
and a cigarette, and who, in some subtle allegory, represented the 
unparalleled high quality of “Haggerty’s Tobacco,” and on whom 
the prince with royal fortitude turned a broad and incorruptible 
back. Tobacconists would seem to have a keen relish for a fine 
leg on a woman—as publicans have a passionate love for royalty. 

At the further end of the room, in its murkier depths, shone 
flames of the yellow light of candles where at several tables sat 
groups of men and women whose dim-lit figures cast sombre 
black shadows on the dingy walls. 

A fusillade of quips and jests and comic taunts ran up and 
down and round about the room, and here and there a ponderous 
senseless oath burst out, and everywhere was the cackle and cry 
of noisy merriment. 

There were tanned English and Yankee seamen from the ships, 
black soldiers in the white shell-jackets and baggy blue breeches 
of the zouave battalion at the camp, and a number of coloured 
people of the town; there were several comely brown women, 
tricked out in muslin fineries, gaudily overdressed; and a little 
swarthy Spaniard or so from the Spanish gunboats. Some of 
the groups were gambling and some were telling tales; most were 
drinking. At one table an ugly murderous-looking fellow with a 
scar above his eyes told a monstrous lie, but the others scoffed; 
and he, to enhance the splendour of the lie, nailed it to the board 
with fist-banged oaths and thunderous blasphemies. But for all 
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his bellowing none believed him; for, said a great hairy boatswain, 
not without a touch of pride at the splendour of marine mendacity, 
he came from the sea and they came from the sea—whereat they 
all guffawed jovially. At another table a small group were play- 
ing with a dirty pack of cards. From yet another came the dull 
rattle of dice bumped in leathern dice-boxes. And the men from 
the sea spat wondrously, and swore they also royally, like men 
who had an hereditary right to blaspheme and have no fear to 
take the name of the Lord their God in vain. 

At the table where they played cards a gaudily-dressed negress 
_ Sat on the knee of a burly English sailor and was shrilly singing 
a fragment of a sea-ditty somewhat drunkenly, and two other 
bedizened women, seated near, screamed with derisive laughter. 
The sailor grinned good-humouredly, changed his clay pipe to 
the other side of his mouth, and, sucking at it pensively, chose 
about from amongst the cards he held in his hand—flung down 
the winning card with a flourish, laughed, and slapped the table 
jocosely with his great open palm, so that the glasses and pewters 
leaped and clinked. The players all threw down their cards and 
thrust them towards the middle of the table. The woman that 
sat on the sailor’s knee stopped her sorry singing, leaned forward 
over the table, and awkwardly gathering up the winnings with 
uncertain fingers and solemn drunken difficulty, she put them into 
her pocket. The sailor winked at the others. 

“Jamaica Magdalene keeps her bloomin’ old slant eye open 
when winning’s in the wind, eh, mates?” said he bluffly. 

A grin went round the table. 

A black zouave sergeant gathered up the cards, shuffled them 
as the others put down their stakes, and began to deal. 

The English sailor took his pipe out of his mouth, spat over 
his shoulder, and wiping the back of his hand across his mouth, 
set the pipe again between his teeth. 

“Hold hard, old gal!” said he, tickling her ribs, “you ain’t 
staked for me—out with it! Chuck it out!—d’ye hear?” And 
he used a term of endearment that no gentleman should ever 
address towards a lady. 

The woman leaned against him and kissed him; nestling up 
to him she lay with her head on his chest, but took no further 
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notice of his command. ... The man laughed. He thrust his 
coarse fist into his trousers pocket, pursed up his lips, and, after 
some considerable fumbling, brought out a couple of pence, which 
he flung on to the heap in the middle of the table. Then he 
picked up his hand of cards and clumsily thumbed through and 
arranged it, sucking at his pipe for inspiration. 

The woman, nestling against him with her head on his shoul- 
der, frowned solemnly with the drunkard’s unfocussed look in her 
eyes at the bobbing flame of the guttering candle. 

The cards fell lightly on the table... . 

The English sailor threw down his last card with a good- 
humoured oath. 

“That dam well clears me out, Mag, old wench!” he. cried. 
He put his arms round the woman and lifted her off his knee. 
Then he stood up, stretched himself, and stamped his feet to 
quicken his cramped legs. ‘Come along, boys!” he called to the 
other sailors, “the old trull won’t pay out any more o’ my mis- 
begotten winnings, mates—and she’s got her blasted old teeth 
set for dirty weather.” 

The men laughed. They flung their cards upon the table, 
and there was a general pushing back of chairs that scraped upon 
the floor. 

“We must be makin’ for the old ship, boys,” the burly fellow 
went on, knocking the ashes out of his pipe against the horny 
palm of his tarry hand, “and we’ve got to bring up Anak Streke 
yet—blast him! He’s a tough one that to bring to, let alone 
hitchin’ on and gettin’ in tow, when he’s runnin’ free; and the 
skipper swore as we’re weighin’ anchor at daybreak.” 

The sailors rose, and there followed a general leave-taking be- 
tween them and the black soldiery and the rest. They kissed 
all the women in the room amidst much squealing and tittering 
and horse-play. They kissed a married woman twice—once for 
herself and once for her husband—and, amidst cheery farewells 
and hearty good wishes, they lurched towards the grog-shop door 
with their women. 

As they passed out, the boatswain slapped Huckleback upon the 
shoulder with a great hearty hand. 

“Till we bloomin’ well meet again, Huckleback, old man!” said 
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he; “and when that’ll be, God Almighty only knows—and He 
ain’t over-certain.” 

Huckleback nodded. 

“A pot-belly, a long thirst, and the cork out o’ the rum- 
bottle!” cried the ship’s cook, who had a large eye for unessentials 
and flavourings. 

“A hold like a ship’s tank—and gallons of beer!” sang out a 
*prentice, with generous wish. He it was that rolled the most in 
his gait and always outbid the old ones, swore the most senseless 
oaths, spat the farthest, walked with the loudest women, and 
pretended to be the most lost to shame. 

“Good luck!” and “God bless yer!” called the others to the 
landlord as they passed out and stepped into the street. 

And Huckleback, his hands in his breeches pockets, nodded and 
nodded and nodded. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHEREIN HUCKLEBACK’S LIGHT GOES OUT 


THERE was a shout of laughter in the common-room of the 
lodging-house, and applause, and a thumping of fists and rattle 
of pewter pots upon the tables. Boaz Bryan blushed with the 
self-complacency of a man who knows he has said a humorous 
thing. 

They were seated, the last of them, in spasms of laughter about 
the grog-shop end of the room, where, after the departure of the 
sailors, they had gathered together for a last cackle before break- 
ing up for the night. And Boaz Bryan sat in their midst. 

“Hoo-hoo! hyah-hyah! Dat so! Ho-ho! woick-ker-hee!” 
gurgled the gentlemen; and “T's-ss—te-hee!” tittered the ladies. 

There was one stout old negro stamped his feet upon the floor 
in a tickled frenzy of exquisite delight, and another wagged his 
head from side to side, and they all cackled and crowed with 
merriment. 

“Hee-hee! Land o’ Goshen! holy gracious! hoo-hoo!” they 
guffawed. 

The ill-trimmed oil-lamp over the sliding panel caused a bitter 
stench and flung down a great shadow to the floor, and the yellow 
light glowed upon their brown skins where they sat, casting little 
shadows about their eye-pits, and below their noses and full lips, 
and blacker shadows under their chins; and the seated figures 
melted into the dark shadows beneath and about them, as they 
cackled and cried with laughter. 

“Hi! luddy-luddy!” squealed the ladies. 

Boaz Bryan chuckled as he sat in the tawny gloom on a di- 
lapidated chair opposite the lamp. ‘Towards his right hand, on 
a bench, were ranged half-a-dozen coloured folk, all a-laughing, 
who lolled with their backs against a table that occupied their 
corner of the room. A couple of chuckling dim figures sat in the 
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corner with their legs under the table and their backs against 
the wall. To Bryan’s left was a row of seated crowing gossips, 
spread out almost up to the door that lay open to the grog-shop, 
where Huckleback still stood looking out into the night. And 
they too bobbed and laughed and nickered and squealed. There 
were flashily-dressed coloured women amongst them, and they 
likewise tittered and guffawed and cooed and sniggered. 

“Luddy-luddy! Tee-hee! Ts-ss—te-hee!” spluttered the 
ladies. 

They had all drawn up their chairs about Boaz Bryan after 
the sailors had left, so that the tables in the long room behind 
them were deserted, and all that part given up to the shadows 
and guttering candles except in the extreme furthermost corner 
of the room, where, almost in darkness, sat the sinister little old 
widow Tiffles, crouching over a glass of strong spirits which she 
had collected from the leavings of the glasses about her. She 
sat mumbling to herself, her little wizened black face almost lost 
in the folds of a great black handkerchief. 

Nicodemus Dredge, the lean pasty-faced schoolmaster, 
sniggered. 

“Mr. Bryan’s observation,” said he, “gits vergin’ onto de con- 
fines of de obscene, exceptin’ it’s atoned for by being tempered 
wid de fascinating element of de ridiculous.” And he giggled 
again demurely. Indeed, one scurrilous coloured lady afterwards 
averred that the schoolmaster hiccupped. 

“Hi! dat so,” roared Long Burke, a gigantic black recruit, who 
had been sucking awkwardly at a cigar to keep it alight in a 
passive interval after a paralysing fit of laughter, “dat so.” He 
began to wheeze, feeling another spasm of laughter coming on, 
“D’clare to gracious, dat so. I reckon for a first-class obscene 
style dey isn’t a feller in de whole town is fit to stand up agin 
Boaz Bryan”; he took his cigar out of his mouth, and blinked 
his eyes to clear them of the smarting smoke: “Bryan at AEN 
could say no more; his mouth twitched, he slapped his thigh and 
spluttered into laughter. So he sat and shook his head, and 
gasped and squealed again. And the others laughed at his 
laughing. 

There they sat chuckling and wheezing. ‘There was Wilber- 
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force Gumme, the coloured chemist, who laughed sniggeringly 
as became a man who sometimes read the lessons of a Sunday 
and understood prescriptions; Lazarus Goole, the stoop’d old 
negro sexton, who laughed demurely, as became a man who in a 
manner associated with the clergy; Nicodemus Dredge, the lean 
and pasty-faced schoolmaster, who tittered with taste as became 
a scholar and a pedant; there were some white-jacketed zouave 
soldiers who roared boisterously, led by Long Burke, the big re- 
cruit, who laughed till he hiccupped, and wagged his head from 
side to side, and smote his baggy-breeches’d legs and hiccupped 
again; and a coloured clerk or two, who held their black- 
waistcoated sides; and overdressed coloured women, who cackled 
with shrill cachinnation and dried their eyes with fancy hand- 
kerchiefs and cackled again, crying “Hi!” and “God-a-mercy!” 
and “Dat’s a most ondelicate man!” 

Boaz Bryan, grinning, put his great hand under his chair, fum- 
bled about for his pewter, and, finding it, lifted it to his mouth, 
and gulped down the liquor to the bottom. 

A comely negress, in white muslin, who sat beside him, slapped 
him skittishly upon the arm as he drank. © 

“Yo’ is a most ondecent feller, Boaz Bryan!” said she. Then 
she tittered again behind her heavily-scented handkerchief. 

Boaz Bryan, with his head thrown back and his nose in the 
pewter pot, chuckled into its empty hollow: 

“Thank God!” said he, “I was born ondecent!” And he 
bawled for another glass of “sugar-water”: 

“And just rub de nose o’ de rum-bottle agin de glass—dat 
gives de liquor quality,” he said with a wink to Huckleback’s 
assistant, whose brown face appeared at the open panel. The 
potman grinned, with his cigar between his teeth, and concocted 
the drink. 

He passed the stemmed glass on to the ledge. 

A woman got up and brought the glass to Boaz Bryan, who 
wiped his mouth to kiss her—glanced round the room with peery 
little eyes—and seeing the distant widow Tiffles, winked instead. 

The woman laughed shrilly, stooped down, and gave him a 
sounding kiss. 

“Give dat to Deborah Bryan from me!” she cried, and danced 
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a step or two out of sheer devilry. Boaz uttered a nervous laugh. 
A snigger went round the room. The woman skipped up to him, 
tickled at his embarrassment, and kissed him again. “And give 
dat to de old widow Tiffles,” she cried insolently; “de ole mudder- 
in-law she like me sentiments better from yor lips dan from mine. 
De balance of what Deborah Bryan don’t want, yo’ can give to 
she’s female relations.” 

They all guffawed vulgarly. 

Boaz smiled a sickly smile, took the glass from her hand, put 
the liquor under his chair carefully, and, thrusting out his arm, 
pushed the woman down on to a chair beside him. A gloomy 
look settled upon his face, and his contribution to the horse-laugh 
that followed had little merriment in it. 

The seated figures glanced furtively over their shoulders to- 
wards the far end of the room. Bryan wiped his forehead with 
a large coloured handkerchief which he hauled out of his capacious 
breeches pocket, and sighed. 

“Boaz Bryan!” invitingly queried the big recruit, feeling a di- 
version would relieve the tension of the situation, “yo’ isn’t goin’ 
to sing ‘De Gal wid de Buckle in She’s Shoes’ dis evenin’?” 

Boaz Bryan pushed his great hands deep into the pockets of 
his baggy breeches, thrust out his legs in front of him, hunched 
up his shoulders, and looked at the big recruit under his brows. 

“Dey ain’t goin’ to be no gals wid buckles in dey shoes, nor 
yet gals widout buckles in dey shoes, interjooced onto dese here 
premises dis evenin’, thank yo’, Private Burke,” said he with 
biting distinctness; and the last relics of laughter simmered out. 
“Huh! it ain’t in de reason o’ things to get to singin’ comic music 
wid me stommick buzzin’ wid symptoms like dey was skeery 
things and judgment-day worritin’ around.” And he spat. 

“Huh, huh! oh yes—it feels like dey was thunder around; I 
done notice dat,” said the big recruit appeasingly. 

“Dey is worse things dan thunder around,” said Boaz grimly; 
and gazed at the lamp. There was a long pause... . “Things 
is kind o’ skeery dis evenin’. Even de rum at de bottom o’ de 
glass don’t altogether able to get de feelin’s on to de cheerful side 
o’ things. Huh-huh! things is jest sottled down to skeetv. 7) ble 
gazed pensively at the lamp for some time from under his black 
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projecting brows, and growled glumly: “No, sah; I don’t got de 
singin’ propensities on me just dis moment exactly. I don’t got 
de laffin’ and gigglin’s on me. My ole woman she’s been hearin’ 
de death-watch tickin’ in de wall. She’s allers hearin’ de death- 
watch tickin’ in de wall; but dis time dis here partic’lar tickin’ 
seems to got onto me stommick, and done makin’ me feel lone- 
some in me bowels. Yes, sah, it seems like dar was got to be 
mighty onpleasant circumstances goin’ to happen around dis 
parish before de night’s out and done wid.” 

No one seemed inclined to dispute the assertion. 

It is a hopeless task to build up a solid foundation of disproof 
on the shifting sands of prophecy. ° 

Boaz put his hand under his chair, found his replenished tum- 
bler, and raising it to his mouth, took a long pull at it. He put 
it back under his chair again, thrust his hands with deliberate 
slowness into his pockets, and added: 

“Dar is jest de same sort o’ gineral permiscuous feelin’s of 
misery and onsettlements around dat dey was in de old yellerjack 
skeer de time I was a li’l chile.” 

“So?” queried the long recruit; and they all spat. 

“Curious!” said Wilberforce Gumme, the coloured chemist, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth and pensively spitting at a 
knot-hole in the floor, “yestidday I see’d seven pelicans flappin’ 
across de sunset.” He spat at the mark again and scored. “Dis 
evenin’ I see’d only six pelicans flappin’ across de sunset. Looks 
like dar was somethin’ uncertain bound to happen.” 

They all spat and nodded their heads. 

Quiet had settled upon the room. The contemplation of Des- 
tiny about to strike will silence even a gambling-hell. 

Long Burke drew a cigar out of his breeches pocket, and 
handed it to Boaz Bryan, the object of his idolatry, who nodded, 
bit off the end, spat it out, and put the cigar in his mouth. Burke 
struck a match on the seat of his breeches, and gave him the 
light. Bryan puffed at the cigar, getting the tobacco well fired. 

The sexton, Lazarus Goole, took his clay pipe out of his mouth, 
blew out a cloud of smoke, and gazed into the midst of it. 

“Huh-huh!” grunted he. “Cw ious! Certainly it seems like 
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dar was somethin’ goin’ to happen—sure-ly—sure-ly!” The sex- 
ton had a local reputation for wisdom and particular knowledge 
of the ways of the Creator in relation to all matters concerning 
death and doom, the weather, and the end of things. Indeed, 
Lazarus Goole was considered to be as solid an opinion on im- 
mortality as a bishop. He bore also the weight of gentility—he 
smoked but did not spit. 

“Cw ious !—cu’ious!” cooed the ladies. 

“De symptoms dat my friend Wilberforce Gumme see’d has 
jest kind o’ hustled my remembrance wid a fact,” said ole man 
Scannells, the retired trader. “I no catch’d sleep de whole 0’ 
last night. Seemed like me bed was turned to pebble-stones. I 
groan’d and toss’d and worrit and toss’d. Turn dis side— 
turn’d dat side—and tumbled and toss’d. Don’t got no sleep at 
all. Cuss’d hard. Wid dat my wife she growed contentious, 
and she tell’d me: ‘Dat no good—no good at all—only scan/alise 
de neighbours, and spoil yo’r chance of a future state,’ says she, 
‘and dat’s ’bout as likely anyway as a prayer-meetin’ in a grog- 
shop,’ says she. Den dat blamed spotted dog o’ Beggs’s begin’d 
to tune up and yowl. When Beggs’s dog sottles down to yowlin’ 
it makes a man feel like he was mostly compoged o’ nothin’ ex- 
ceppin’ he’s bowels.” He spat at the knot-hole in the floor, and 
failed to score. “Huh-huh! dat a fact, Mr. Lazarus, sure-ly!” 
he went on; “oh yes, dey is signs around; it seems like dar was 
somethin’ oncertain bound to happen.” And he wagged his chin 
affirmatively. 

The long recruit coughed. 

“Beggs’s dog he’s a miser’ble dog, I reckon,” said he, “never- 
deless de aide-jer-conk’s is miserabler. Beggs’s dog he done got 
dat low-down religious kind o’ look on he, I don’t goin’ to deny 
dat; neverdeless de time when Masheen Dyle and me put he up 
agin de master tailor for a match agin de aide-jer-conk’s long 
dog he kind o’ drapped de religion and knocked de perspiration 
out of de aide-jer-conk’s four-legged concern. He’s got a manner 
0’ hangin’ on to de front foot of de other dog dat’s mighty pretty 
in a un-military dog; and whilst de other dog was worritin’ heself 
nibblin’ at Beggs’s behime quarters, Beggs he was jest chewin’ he’s 
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gums settlin’ in he’s cogitations which foot o’ de aide-jer-conk’s he 
was goin’ to lacerate—but I reckon I is gittin’ off of prognostica- 
tions on to dog-fightin’.” 

A look of disappointment passed round the listeners. 

“Dat’s so,” said the sexton severely, the light of battle dying out 
of his eyes as all prospect of the dog-fight disappeared. “Yo’ 
was saying ges 

“Last evenin’,” said the big recruit, “dat long low-lyin’ black 
dog of the aide-jer-conk’s was singin’ and yowlin’ like dar was 
goin’ to be a funeral and de Dead Marching Saul. Dey long 
dogs appears to me is all bowels like a bugle, and by consequence 
dey has a heap o’ feelin’s when de moon is riz. Dey is vig’rous 
strong yowlers when dey gits started givin’ way to deir feelin’s. 
Appears like deir hearts don’t got enough work to do wid pumpin’ 
de blood into dey short little legs, so dey gits a heap o” strength 
into de yowlin’ parts o’ dem—but I reckon I is gettin’ off prognos- 
tications again.” 

Scarcely a sound stirred in the room. Lazarus Goole looked 
severely at the big recruit: 

“De yowlin’ o’ dogs takes some explainin’,” said he. 

They all nodded. And the spitters spat. 

The sexton uncrossed his legs, and recrossed them—the other 
leg over. 

“Yes, sah,” said he, feeling that the pause demanded episcopal 
authority: “dogs don’t git yowlin’ for nothin’.” 

They all nodded agreement. 

Boaz Bryan, his bearded chin on his chest, gazed gloomily at 
his great booted feet. 

“Dat so,” said he. “Dat so. And dey is no arguin’ ’round de 
facts—de dogs has settled down to yowlin’ consider’ble. When de 
moon riz dis evenin’, dat yeller slut o’ de schoolmaster’s what dey 
calls High-pollytoes she put she’s nose in de air and let a yowl 
out o” she’s insides fit to wake a ’pothecary— ‘Hoo—oo—oo! 
urgh-ow-wow-wow-00-00-00!’ ” 

The travesty of the dog’s style of baying nettled the irritable 
schoolmaster, who always resented any offensive allusion to his 
dog, particularly any question as to its sex, as a personal attack 
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upon himself. His paste-coloured face bleached and his pale lips 
turned blue. 

“These dog’s yowlin’s and death-watches are ignorant blind 
delusions,” he said tartly, with a severe air, “they are worse— 
they are blasphemious idolaturry. They are the mere relics— 
the intaglio, or perhaps I should rather say the embroglio, of 
decayed and, as it were, ornate superstition.” He looked round 
and added: “There’s no sense in such talk.” 

Boaz Bryan laughed a deep bass laugh. 

“De schoolmaster can git along to de top o’ de class,” said he, 
winking at the others. A titter went round, and the long recruit 
guffawed. “For a man,” Bryan added with judicial calm—“for 
a man, I don’t hold de schoolmaster 0’ much account, meself; 
but for a scholar, my holy gracious! de way he can git he’s mouth 
round some o’ dey high-falutin’ words is 

“This is neither a subject for scoffing nor yet for a display of 
ignoramus,” broke in the schoolmaster haughtily, “but I feel that 
I am only wastin’ me grammar on the desert air upon the enforce- 
ment of a foregone problem.” 

Boaz spat. 

“I don’t goin’ to deny yo” gits a heap o’ comfort out o’ dis here 
grammar, Mr. Nicodemus—not at all,” said he, and winked at 
the room. “I don’t rightly calc’late to understand what dis here 
grammar’s bound to be exactly, meself; but it appears to bring 
a heap o’ satisfaction to dem as has it.” 

The seated figures took their pipes out of their mouths, and 
winked at Boaz Bryan. The argument had got beyond them, 
so, as more civilised people do, they took up a comic attitude of 
contempt. The lean schoolmaster’s pale face flushed. 

“I repeat,” said he irritably, “de prognostications of evil from 
de howlin’s of dogs is not a fit and proper subject for fears.” 

“Q’ course not,” said Boaz Bryan bitingly. “Oh no! dey is 
some folks is afear’d o’ nothin’.” 

They all laughed vulgarly and winked to each other again— 
the schoolmaster had a poor reputation for physical courage. 

“I has no desire to get into contention wid yo’, Mr. Bryan,” 
said he with a wave of the hand, relapsing for an angry moment 
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from the academic into the vernacular; then with dignity, “upon 
matters to which you are ridiculously impervious—I might al- 
most say unpercolative. You have cast a most unwarrantable 
and libellous charge of insomnia agin me dog. But as a gentle- 
men of edicashion I has sufficient charity to pass by without no- 
tice such unsolicited insult. Neverdeless I takes this opportunity 
to say dat de belief in sorcery and the use of the singular verb 
to agree with plural nominative appears to me to give colour to 
the otherwise absurd contention of the supe’iority of de white 
man over coloured persons.” 

Boaz snorted—laughed dryly—then said with deliberate 
slowness: . 

“Supe’io'ity?—it are a mighty long word, Mr. Nicodemus. 
Howsoever I has allers notice dis here circumstance—when a 
white man tells a black man ‘do dis!’ de black man he does it— 
when a black man tells a white man ‘do dis!’ de white man he 
don’t do it—when a black man tells a black ‘do dis!’ dey both 
gits into argument which o’ de two are de supe’iaw.” He took 
his cigar out of his mouth and spat. “Some folks talks about 
supe’io’ity; some folks keeps deir mouth shut about dem things.” 
He fumbled under his chair, fished out his glass, and holding his 
cigar in the other hand, drained the tumbler of its liquor. When 
he had done he blew a breath. “Some folks is ijiots,” said he, 
holding the empty glass up to the light, and gazing through it. 
“Some folks is not ijiots. It’s de Lord’s will. I allers had com- 

passion in me bowels for de ijiots, meself.” 

He got up, and walking over to the table set the empty glass 
down upon it. 

The schoolmaster felt that Boaz Bryan had fallen to unpopu- 
lar doctrine, and his eyes brightened. He rarely tasted the sweet- 
ness of popularity. 

“I hold de contention dat dis argiment o’ yours, Mr. Bryan, 
don’t establish de supe’io’ity o’ de white man,” said he, encouraged 
to pursuit by the sight of Bryan’s back. 

“Huh-huh!” grunted the others affirmatively, wavering towards 
the schoolmaster and deserting Bryan in a body, not seeing to 
what fearful surrender Bryan might be leading them. 
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Boaz Bryan brought his great fist down upon the table with 
a bang, and the glasses leaped and clinked. He turned on them 
all from where he stood at the table, scowling. 

“I has no patience wid coloured folks dat thinks dey is white 
folks,” he roared. “Coloured folks is coloured folks, and white 
folks is white folks.” He glared round to see whether any one 
denied the statement. “What de good to worry yo’r wool about 
it? De black man he thinks one way—de white man he thinks 
anudder way. Dat all. It’s de Lord’s will. If yo’ is born’d 
a horn’d beast yo’ has got to go down on yo’r four legs and chew 
grass—and thank God yo’ has de grass to chew. It don’t make 
yo any more dan a horn’d beast because yo’ has nominatives and 
grammar and things. Dey has got to be white folks and dey has 
got to be black folks, and dey has got to be horn’d beasts... . I 
ask yo’—done edication make a black man white? Done permis- 
cuous imperance make a black man white? No. A lazy passel 0° 
niggers gits sittin’ round on deir doorsteps swappin’ expe’iences 
and lyin’ about deir carryin’-on, dis one pattin’ de back o’ de 
next, and de next one slappin’ de back o’ de next, and each one 
slappin’ de back o’ de tother—one goin’ bigger dan de other, 
ontil de biggest liar gits dat filled out wid he’s own consequence 
he gits de notion into he dat he are a bigger man dan de Gub’nor 
o de Colony.” He spat on the floor and snorted. “Dar are no 
sense in such nigger-talk—it are all a pack of awdacious lies and 
gineral tom-foolishness.” : 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 

“Huh!” said the schoolmaster with a sneer, “yo'd think yo’ 
wasn’t a nigger yo’self.” 

Boaz laughed roughly. 

He walked to his seat and sat down, settling himself in his 
chair with awkward slow deliberation. . 

“No,” said he, and he smiled; “I is as black as the balance of 
yo. I don’t goin’ to complain. De good Lord see’d fit to make 
I a nigger; but I d’clare to God I don’t rightly unnerstand whar 
I done git de sense to know I is a nigger ai 

The laugh, led by the long recruit, came back to Boaz Bryan. 

“Huh! yo’ is modest, Mr. Bryan,” said the schoolmaster with 
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a fine sneer, feeling that he was losing the flood of popularity; 
and he knocked the tobacco-ashes off his waistcoat preparatory 
to getting up and taking his leave. 

“Modest be damned!” said Boaz Bryan roughly. “I knows 
black wool when I sees it. And I calls it black wool.” He drew 
in his great feet under his chair, and putting his hands on his 
knees, snorted at the schoolmaster. “De fact o’ de matter are dis 
here, Mr. Schoolmaster.” He wagged a black forefinger solemnly 
at the other. “Dis island are full to bustin’-p’int wid a passel 0’ 
supe’iaw colour’d folk dat is hiccupin’ wid deir own consequence. 
Yo’ all stand round de bar at ole man Huckleback’s here, and de 
rum gits into yo’r wool; and because yo’ want to be as good a 
man as de white man yo’ gits swearin’ dis, dat, and t’other thing 
that yo’ is as good as de white man. And jest because de white 
man don’t kick yo’ in de stomick to give de point to he’s su- 
periority yo’ think he allow yo’ is as good as de white man—and 
de reason he don’t kick yo’ in de stomick it’s jest about because 
yo amuses he.” 

“Dis here is a free country, Mr. Bryan,” said the schoolmaster, 
“and de Constitution it makes one man de equal of de others.” 

Boaz Bryan snorted. “When a man gits sartin’ sure o’ things, 
he don’t got de need to be allers talkin’ about it. I tell yo’ it’s 
de rum mostly dat makes de black man and de white man equal 
and de same. When yo’ git along home from de rum-store, and 
de spirits done sink outen of yo’, and yo’ has got to face de facts 
alone wid yo’self in yo’r back parlour—dar, wid no lyin’ tother 
feller to talk back a heap o’ blamed foolishness he don’t rightly 
believe heself—dar yo’ has got to sottle de argiments wid facts. 
And I reckon yo’ know it are all tom-foolishness and permiscuous 
hallelooyah about de black man is de same like de white man. I 
ax yo’ why done de coloured man allers actin’ like he want to be 
a white man, exceppin’ he reckon de white man de supe’iaw? 
He’s soul’s all de same—neverdeless de black man’s de black man 
to de white man. Dat why yo’ and me, Mr. Nicodemus, is 
drinkin’ grog at ole man Huckleback’s, and talkin’ ’bout de 
supe’io’ity o’ de black man—and dat why de white man he’s 
bossin’ de colony. All tudder talk are flam-blam foolishness. 
Yo’ know dat. I know dat. I calc’late we is better talkin’ bout 
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hosses, or molasses, or maybe A.B.C., or dem things we knows 
about. Sho!” Bryan sank back in his chair, out of breath with 
disgust, and blew through his lips. “Ask de coloured women!” 
- . . He laughed drily. . . . “When a white man calls to a col- 
oured gal, whar are de black men den? I ax Vo: Wdat.ok, aselae 
Sat up again. “Sho! I tell yo’, Mr. Nicodemus, b’iled down it 
come to dis here—de white man he’s only got to walk into de 
street and call to de coloured woman, ‘Come along wid me, my 
gal!’ and de coloured woman she straightway leaves de black 
man and s 

"ivs a tie!” 

The door shut with a loud slam. 

Huckleback stepped into the room. 

“It’s a lie, Boaz Bryan!” he said hoarsely. 

He halted under the wall-lamp, the light casting a great shadow 
over his sallow face and down over the front of him. He stood 
so, his chin on his chest, a black scowl upon his shadowed face, 
his arms hanging inertly by his sides. 

“It’s a lie—a blasted lie!” he repeated. 

A heavier silence fell upon the room, and all the serious brown 
faces turned to the scowling figure that stood before them. 

Bryan’s lips moved, shaping themselves to a hot reply, but 
a strange look upon his old friend’s face silenced the retort that 
sprang to his tongue, and he said nothing. Huckleback stood 
there in the breathless silence, and no one spoke a word. He 
drew a long breath, and added with hoarse drunken insistence: 

“By the living God! it’s a lie ie 

There was a drunken laugh outside. The grog-shop door 
swung open, and Anak Streke, the English sailor, in clumsy sea- 
faring clothes and long sea-boots, lurched into the room. He 
was followed by Jezebel, who flaunted in airily, arrayed in white 
muslin fineries bedecked with coloured ribbons. She let the door 
swing to with a slam; put her back against it; and fanned herself 
affectedly with her handkerchief. The burly sailor rolled a few 
paces into the room, pulled up, planted his heavily-booted feet 
well apart to steady himself, thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets, and blinked round upon them all in a dazed way. His 
heavy eyes travelled slowly over the seated folk, and at last rested 
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on the scowling figure of Huckleback where he stood statuesquely 
sullen under the lamp. Anak Streke’s countenance lighted up. 

“Hillo!—(hic)—Hucker—(hic)—back!” He tripped over the 
name, and repeated it slowly, “Huckle—(hic)—back!” “Evenin’, 
Huckle—(hic)—back!”” Huckleback did not move nor answer. 
“Evenin’, messmates—(hic)—to you all!” Anak Streke waved 
his arm round the room, and thrust his hand in his pocket again. 

No one spoke. 

Anak Streke laughed—a little shamefacedly. “There’s a— 
(hic)—blasted hiccup—(hic)—got wrecked in my gullet, and I 
can’t float it off. A reg’lar water-logged hiccup !—(hic)—a 
damned derelict hiccup! . . . And it’s foulin’ the waterway. I 
can’t understand it ” he shook his head “T never drink 
water—(hic)—except at first-class hotels.” 

There was no reply. And the muteness of them all caused him 
to lift an inquiring eyebrow. He thrust his hand deep down into 
the pocket of his breeches and brought out a handful of silver. 

“Pll stan’ the drinks, mates,” said he. “It’s—(hic)—it’s my 
call.” He waved the fistful of money grandly, but the silver 
pieces slipped from his clumsy grip and fell in a clinking shower 
upon the floor. One straggling coin ran along on its edge, roll- 
ing and circling on the boards, it swept into narrower eddies, and, 
toppling over with a tremulous beating upon the floor, settled to 
rest. Anak Streke watched it with intense drunken interest; 
then said with a large command: 

“Some blasted nigger pick up the coin!” 

No one moved. 

Anak Streke spat. 

“Wha’ are yer all starin’ at? you—(hic)—blurry painted 
semaphores!” he bawled. 

He glared at them with a displeased frowning of the brows, 
but his eyes came to rest on a stout negress, whereon he smiled, 
and added with a jocular air: 

“Wha’s up wi’ ’em all, eh—my dear?” The woman said noth- 
ing, and blinked uncomfortably. “What’s up, I say? you pot- 
bellied old shoal-buoy !” 

The stout old lady looked offended. Anak Streke made a 
playful lurch at her to embrace her, which she indignantly avoided. 
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added: 

“No offence, mates, no offence! I’m goin’ to stand the drinks 
—I’ll pay for the whole blurry picnic.” 

The semicircle of brown faces grinned, showing white teeth. 

He thrust his hands deep in his pockets again, and sniggered 
foolishly. 

“Well, I declare, we are a-going of it.” He blew through his 
dry lips, then added pensively: “My blurry skipper’s settin’ sail 
at daylight—thavt’s all right! But I dunno how the blurry cast- 
iron davits he’s goin’ to jerk me aboard—’s truth! I don’t. J 
can’t get aboard—tooraloora whee-yoo!—J can’t get aboard. I 
don’t know a blurry bo’sun from a blurry horse-radish. . . . I’ve 
jest been all down Harbour Street to-night (hic). Couldn’t find 
my ship! I struck a blurry match, but J couldn’t find my blurry 
ship. Nothin’ but lamp-posts! All down one side—lamp-posts! 
All up the other side—lamp-posts. . . . Very dangerous for navi- 
gation. It makes the steerin—(hic)—blurry difficult, their 
showin’ so many lights—blurry confusin’. .. . So I put ’em all 
out. And then—(hic)—the blurry meddlin’ p’lice comes inter- 
ferin’ and adds to the difficulties of a seafarin’ life.” He looked at 
them all solemnly. 

“Any one here got a blurry lantern?” he asked, raising one in- 
quiring brow. 

No one spoke. 

He sighed: 

“No one got a blurry lantern.” He dug his hands further into 
his pockets. “Then how the blue thunder can I find my blurry 
ship? I ask you, as man to man—how the devil’s a man that 
ain’t a blurry tom-cat to find his blurry old Jeaky ship in the 
blurry dark when he ain’t gct a blurry lantern? It ain’t blurry 
common sense. It ain’t blurry flurry common sense!” 

He looked round to see if any one dared to deny it. Then 
he laughed grimly. 

“Well,” said he, “s’help me Gawd, this ’ere is a blurry merry 
picnic, this is! ... The lot © you is as noisy and gay as a 
blurry smoked ham. Begod,” he spat aggressively, “I have 
known ship’s pork as was noisier—and gayer.” 
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A sickly smile flickered round the seated company. 

Anak Streke lugged a battered cigar out of his trousers pocket 
and set it between his lips, chewing it and mouthing it whilst he 
fumbled about in each of his several pockets in turn for a match. 
He found one and struck it on the seat of his breeches, but his 
mind turned to Huckleback standing silent and sullen under the 
lamplight, and he forgot the flame of the match that waved in his 
hand until it burnt him and he dropped it, keeping his heavy eyes 
on Huckleback. 

“Hullo! Huckle—(hic)—back—ole man! I want a drink. 
. +. IT want a glass o’ this blurry Jamaica bilgewater © your’n 
—neat....TI allers takes my bilgewater neat—(hic). I’m a 
man—I am. Bilgewater without water or no bilgewater, say I— 
(hic)—that’s my motter. Whether I’m runnin’ free in Calcutta 
or Rio or Valparaiso—or Hell or the Ratcliffe Highway—that’s 
my motter. I’ma sailor, Jam. A blurry, Gawd-forsaken, patch- 
trouser, British mercantile marine—(hic)—Gawd ’elp us!” 

Huckleback stood there and spoke never a word. 

Anak Streke turned and looked at them all. A frown came 
over his face. 

“Wha’ are yer starin’ at, all of yer?” he growled, with an ugly 
oath, their silence fretting him. ... “No offence, mates,” he 
added, his mood as suddenly changing again. “What’s the rest 
on yer a-goin’ to ’ave, eh?” He swept his arm round the room 
again with a large air of generosity. In the act his glance fell 
upon Jezebel. 

“Hullo!” cried he, and lurched over to where she stood in her 
finery with her back against the door. “Look ’ere,” he cried, 
catching her by the arm, and dragging her out into the room, 
“here’s a wench for yer!” 

She came—half-reluctant, half-pleased to take the stage—shook 
his hand off, pouting, and giggled. He thrust the discarded hand 
into his pocket, and looked her proudly up and down: 

“°Ere’s rollickin’, slap-up, neat-goin’, everlastin’ perdition for 
yer!” said he. “My word! she’s a woman, that!” He chuckled, 
then added proudly: “She’s ’eld my blurry ’at and my blurry 
pipe whilst I’ve insulted every policeman we’ve met—four of ’em 
there was—or maybe five—from the jetty to the parish church— 
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(hic)—specially the parish church!” He smiled contemplatively. 
“He was a plump one that. And I hit him in the windpipe and 
rolled him over—(hic)—rolled him right over—and Jezebel she 
sat on his stomach—like a blurry mermaid on a blurry rock—and 
then she kissed him. . . . Ho-ho! that was choice, I tell yer. I 
dared her, and she eced, him. It was just Gawdforsaken waste 
o’ kissin’, but it was blurry funny. Oh yes—we ’ave been funny— 
blurry funny. The policeman at the parish church—(hic)—he 
allowed we was funny.” 

He chuckled. 

“Oh yes—we slapped ’is ’ead—and gave ’im ’alf-a-crown— 
and asked ’im. And he allowed we was funny.” 

Jezebel tittered. He gazed at her amorously. 

“Come ’ere!” ue said roughly, trying to embrace her, but she 
evaded him. He caught her rudely by the arm, and put his 
hand on her shoulder. 

She shook her shoulder free of him. 

“Lef? me alone—lef’ it!” she cried with a pout. “Lef’? me 
alone!” 

He guffawed. 

She flounced down the room, arranging her disordered dress 
with quick deft fingers as she went. Her wandering eye caught 
sight of the distant widow Tiffles crouching in the far dim-lit 
corner of the room. She stooped to adjust a ribbon, ran her eyes 
over the group of seated people, and suddenly walking up to 
Boaz Bryan where he sat in their midst, she slapped him on the 
shoulder with her hand. Her clear voice broke the silence: 

“How yo’ is, ole man Boaz?” she asked cheerily, and before 
Boaz Bryan had time to answer she stooped down, lifted his 
bearded face between her two hands, and kissed him upon the 
mouth. Boaz gave an embarrassed laugh. Jezebel drew herself 
up insolently, stared at Huckleback standing scowling there under 
the lamplight, and burst into loud rollicking laughter. One or 
two of the seated figures sniggered nervously in the gloom. 

Huckleback stood silent, sullen, and spoke never a word. He 
swayed a little—his shadowed face glowering at Jezebel, and his 
chest breathing heavily. 

Anak Streke lurched up to Jezebel. 
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“Look ’ere, ole gal,” said he, flinging an arm round her and 
pulling her towards him, “you’re in tow wi’ me.” And with 
boisterous horseplay he held down her arms in his and kissed her. 

She pushed him away petulantly. 

Anak Streke laughed loudly: 

“Now she purtends she don’t like it—just like a woman.” 

He spoke as out of a wide experience. Then his mood changed 
fitfully: 

“Look ’ere,” he said, in a sudden accession of virtue, “go to 
your lawful husband!” He turned about to the rumstore-keeper 
and added: “Look a’ me, and jest you listen, Huckleback, ole 
man. Jezebel, she—(hic)—she’s all right for a bloomin’ spell— 
for a spell, mind yer. But—(hic)—I wouldn’t sign papers with 
her for a long voyage—not I—by no manner o’ means. Damme 
if I would! . . . Two days is enough for Anak Streke, able sea- 
man. Mind yer, I ain’t one to complain, I don’t say as it’s been 
like Sunday-school. I don’t complain—not at all. I tell yer 
we’ve been in the forefront o’ the battl—no mistake about it. 
We’ve painted this constellation a sort o’ fancy pink, I promise 
you. Not that I takes objection to the forefront o’ the battle, 
you understand. Not at all. But with Jezebel it’s all battl— 
damme, it’s nothin’ but battle. Begod, we’ve insulted half the 
town—leastways that part as lies adjacent to the sea. We've 
put out all the lamps on the port side o’ Harbour Street. We've 
sat on the stomachs of law and order—and smacked the heads ©” 
the same—s’help me! But that’s all right. I signed to under- 
take such duties as was in the ordinary course of a sailor’s 
callin’. Pm no slouch. I don’t take no exception to all that 
he swept his arm round generously, as though to forgive the 
world its faults—“not at all. But this arternoon she made up to 
my skipper, and blurry near put me foul o’ him. . . . And now,” 
he added with the air of one doing a duty, “I’ve brought her 
home.” 

Jezebel stood, with a sneer on her lips, holding herself insolently. 

The hot blood welled blackly into Huckleback’s face and throat. 
He reached out his arm and pointed to the man Anak Streke, and 
his hoarse voice broke the pause: 

“Has yo’ been wid dis white trash, yo’ 
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said he, with 
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an oath, in threatening query to Jezebel; and he called her by 
a foul name. 

Jezebel slowly gazed at him; then, with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip, she stalked up to him, her arms akimbo, her hands 
upon her hips. She knew all eyes were upon her; she felt that 
she was on her trial for style before the most gossiping company 
in the island—all the world to her—the people she lived amongst. 
She halted a pace or so before the scowling man, stared him 
defiantly in the face, and laughed insultingly. 

Black anger filled Huckleback’s gorge. 

“Stand away from me—Jezebel!” he said, and his utterance 
was thick with passion. “Stand back! or, by Golgotha, I’ll make 
yo’ into meat for de buzzards!” 

She spat full in his face. 

Huckleback brushed his sleeve across his eyes. And when 
he dropped his arm they saw that a hot red spot burned on 
each sallow cheek. He stepped a pace into the room, and struck 
Jezebel with his clenched fist under the chin. She reeled, and 
staggered backwards; and as she staggered from him he put out 
his hand, gripped hold of her gorgeous befrilled bodice at the 
shoulder, and tore it open to the waist. 

She uttered a low frightened cry, reeled back in a dazed way 
to Anak Streke, the English sailor, and clung to him, sobbing 
that she had been struck. 

The act sent the bad blood to Huckleback’s brain; it filled 
his eyes, and sang in his ears, and urged him to evil purpose. 
His scowling face was in dark shadow, but in the shadow his 
eyes gleamed with a red light, as the eyes of a dog flash when 
in savage anger. And as he stood there in ugly murderous 
mood, his glance fell upon the handle of a jack-knife that lay 
in its leathern sheath on the hip of a black sailor who sat 
near to him. A swift cat-like stride brought him within reach 
of it. Without looking at it, his fingers went out stealthily, closed 
over the handle, and whipped the blade from its case. 

Anak Streke’s eye caught the act and the fog lifted from his 
wits in the time that he took to breathe one breath. He made 
a stern effort to clear his blurred sight of the haze of his potations. 
His senses, trained by the treacherous sea, sobered at the scent 
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of deadly peril, and his understanding from thenceforth watched 
alertly every movement of Huckleback’s. 

An awful silence had settled upon the room. 

Anak Streke pushed aside the woman Jezebel, who sobbed 
upon his shoulder, and faced the danger. 

“Drop that knife!” he shouted commandingly to Huckleback. 

For answer Huckleback stepped down the room with the knife 
gripped in his hand. He came craftily, cat-like, as a leopard 
might, with head thrust forward and stooping; and there was 
only one purpose writ upon him. 

Streke went to meet him. As he came up within reach of 
him, and as Huckleback crouched to spring at him, the English 
sailor gathered together all his great strength, and suddenly 
smote him with his might full upon the mouth. Huckleback’s 
heels clattered upon the boards as he staggered backwards; he 
threw up his arms, and fell heavily upon the floor. 

Jezebel ran up to Anak Streke and cast her arms about his 
neck. 

“No, no—Anak!—no, no!” she whispered. 

He cleared himself of the woman and flung her roughly from 
him, with an oath. 

“You’d hold down my arms, would you?” cried he. “J know 
your curséd accomplice tricks—and the accomplice tricks of the 
likes of you—you hell’s painted scarlet trull! . . . If there’s to 
be blood spilt here to-night, then leave me my arms free! A 
fight’s a fight. We'll have no murder here.” 

Jezebel whimpered, wringing her hands. 

There was a noise of chairs being pushed back as several 
figures rose to their feet in the tawny gloom. Anak Streke turned 
fiercely upon them. 

“Sit down, every woman’s son of you! If a man amongst 
you leaves his seat, or moves up alongside o’ me, by the Lord 
God, Pll kill him. . . . Sit down, I say!” he roared. 

They sat down. 

“If this damned thing must be—then it shall be a fair fight 
between man and man—I’ll have no rushing here,” said Streke 


roughly. 
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A deathlike stillness again took possession of the room, broken 
only by Jezebel’s sobs. 

Anak Streke, stooping forward, straining his eyes to watch the 
movement of the fallen man, stepped back pace by pace away 
from him, and thus crouching, on the alert and watchful of 
treachery from every side, he backed slowly, step by step— 
backed and backed towards the swinging door that opened into 
the side-street. . . 

But Huckleback had clumsily risen to his feet. He passed 
his hand across his forehead confusedly, and alas! his roving eyes 
fell upon the knife where it lay at his feet. His wandering 
wits came reeling back to him in some jolting measure, and he 
glared down the room, suddenly remembering his injury. He 
saw Anak Streke backing towards the door, felt that. he was 
slowly escaping into the gloom, and the lust of murder came 
upon him. His brain went scarlet-red with blood. With the 
rout of his senses fear was gone from him. He stooped down 
with some difficulty, picked up the ugly blade, and in blind fury 
rushed at the retreating man. 

Boaz Bryan leaped up with a shout to stop the fray, and the 
room-full of people sprang up together with a roar to the same 
intent. But Huckleback dashed through them. Streke sighed, 
put his back to the wall, bent down in the midst of the din, 
and slipped his right hand into his long sea-boot—the glint of 
steel as he drew it out again showed that he had found a knife. 
Facing the blinding flicker of the dancing lights and shadows and 
the confusing movement of the rushing people, he planted him- 
self firmly on his feet, as a wrestler bends to take the grip, and 
awaited the blow. . . . There was a scraping of chairs upon the 
floor as the throng all uprose—the clatter of a falling table—a 
crash and clink of broken glass—some candles went out—and 
the shadows cast by the moving people played the blacker upon 
the walls. A rush of feet—and the rabble closed in. Above the 
throng a flash of steel rising slowly upwards, striking swiftly 
downwards. The heavy breathing and straining of a scuffle. A 
struggle. A chair scraped, toppled over, and clattered on the 
boards—again a swift downward glint of steel—a deep-drawn 
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sigh—and a body staggered heavily backwards, threw up its 
arms, hung rigid for a while—the shadows leaped and played 
upon the wall—and in the midst of the shadows Huckleback 
fell. 

The inert body brushed down the wall and collapsed in the 
darkness upon the floor, the shoulders supported by the wainscot, 
chin on chest. The black shadows that hovered over the peering 
hesitating folk steadied, halted, and were still—the din ceased. 
For a breathing space no man moved, and the voice of them all 
was silenced. 

At the end of the room, in the tense pause, the little clock 
purred hoarsely and slowly struck the hour. 

The crowding people fell back from the dying man. The growl 
and mutter were breaking out again, and the shadows once more 
began to flutter upon the walls 

Jezebel sprang amongst the whispering, muttering, awestricken 
throng, and hushed the rising racket. She pushed the frontmost 
of them roughly aside. 

“Back! Stan’ back!” she cried shrilly, “and curse yo’ all!” 
She swept her arm towards the door. “Out o’ dis! Git to yo’r 
beds and yo’r wives and yo’r women, and leave dis place to de 
police—and me. . . . Out o’ dis!—to hell—or where yo’ is more 
welcome dan here!” 

They waited no further bidding but trooped out in silence. 
As their feet shuffled off, the lamp in the grog-shop went out, 
and Jezebel could hear the potman put up the last shutter and 
slip softly away. 

As the last of them hurried out and their footfall died away 
in the quiet street, Jezebel turned, and her eyes beheld the 
English sailor, Anak Streke. 

“Gahd!” said the startled woman. 

Anak Streke stood in the tawny gloom bending forward with 
his arms hanging down and staring past her into the deep 
shadows at the black thing that lay there at her feet. He gripped 
a bloody knife in his right hand and stared and stared. There 
was a drawn look about his mouth. His lips and tongue were 
parched of all moisture—his throat refused to swallow. He felt 
the warm wet blood trickle over his fingers. He looked at his hand 
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and dropped the knife. Then the beads of perspiration came out 
and glistened on his blanched forehead. He wiped the back of his 
hand across his sweaty brows in a dazed effort to make the 
thinking part of him think—recollect—act. It came to him that 
he had done some deadly thing. As he wiped away the sweat 
his hand left a deep red stain upon him above his eyes. 

Jezebel burst into a dreadful shriek of hysteric laughter. 

; “De mark o’ Cain are upon yo’, Anak Streke!” she cried, point- 
ing at him with outstretched arm—and a long-armed answering 
shadow fell athwart the wall, accusing him likewise. The woman 
burst into another shriek of dreadful laughter, and chanted it, 
dancing with her feet. 

“De mark—of—Cain—are upon—yo’, Anak Streke!” 

She laughed again and again, and pointed 

Suddenly she pulled herself together, frightened at the scared 
look which came over the man. The stain of the red streaks 
above his eyes told like a fired brand upon his livid face. Jezebel 
checked herself with a throttling effort, strode up to him, and said 
huskily : 

“Why is yo’ no gone from dis here place, Anak Streke? What 
for is yo’ puttin’ yo’r neck in de hangin’-rope?” 

Anak Streke blinked and stared at her. 

“Cain?—neck?—hangin’?” he queried plaintively; then added 
-sulkily: “It were a fair fight, I tell yer—lI ain’t afear’d o’ justice. 
I fought for my life. He——” 

Jezebel laughed mockingly. 

“Oh yes, a heap o’ justice yo’ is goin’ to get from twelve 
coloured men! A black jury gives de white folks a heap o’ justice, 
n’ya!—jest ’bout as much as white folks gives de black man.” 

The English sailor looked from her to the fallen man and 
was dumb. 

Jezebel stamped her foot impatiently. 

“Me Gahd! is yo’ goin’ to wake up, Anak Streke? What for 
yo’ no listen to what I’s tellin’ yo? . . . The policeman is bound 
to happen round in de early cockcrows, I reckon. . . . Dese 
jabberin’ niggers is bound to jabber. Mebbe some o’ dem is 
wid de p’lice dis very moment!” 

Anak looked at her mutely, but did not stir. 
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She whimpered; fiercely controlled the dreadful desire to laugh, 
and said quickly: 

“Get de drink out o’ yo’r head, Anak Streke—for de love ©’ 
Gahd, wash yo’r hands o’ dis thing.” She went up to him. He 
held out his hand mutely; and she wiped it with the skirts of 
her gown as though he had been a soiled child. And he let her. 

When she had done, he dropped his hand listlessly by his 
side. She reached up and wiped his forehead. 

“Now, Anak,” said she hoarsely, “save yo’self!” He raised 
his hand before him and looked at the open palm, then at her. 
She shook him roughly by the arm. He gazed at her sadly—a 
mild resentful look in his eyes. His sluggishness moved her to 
panic. She stepped back a pace from him and raising her hands 
to her head she gripped her fingers in her hair and ground her 
teeth, growling. Then she burst out again into dreadful laughter, 
her feet dancing gruesomely: 

“I see de mark o’ de rope on yo’r neck, Anak Streke! I see 
it—red—and tight! I——” 

She ceased on a sudden, and stamped her foot upon the floor. 
“If yo’ is goin’ to save yo’self, Anak Streke, yo’ has got to lift 
yo’r heels and git movin’—for Gahd’s sake, man, git movin’!” 

The sailor watched her pensively under his knit brows until 
she had done—then he spat upon the floor—turned about—and, 
tramping heavily towards the swinging door, he pushed it open 
and lurched into the night. 

Jezebel stood for some time after he had gone. Then she was 
sorry he was gone. She felt lonely. She turned and looked at 
the dark thing lying amongst the shadows at her feet. There 
was a great wet stain on the floor about the fallen rumstore- 
keeper’s left side. She went round to the other side of him to 
avoid it; carefully adjusted her skirts so as to save them from 
injury; and dropped on her knees by the stricken man. “Is yo’ 
hurt, poor ole heart—is yo’ hurt?” she whimpered. 

There was no reply. 

She rested her hand on his chest, stooped down, held her 
ear close to his mouth, and listened. She had almost given him 
up for dead when his eyelids fluttered, and she caught the faint 
whisper of a sigh. The lips smiled contentedly: “At de gate— 
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whar de—dead folks—pass—through.” The ill-used body gave 


a last feeble struggle for breath, and the warm crimson stream 
of his life gushed from his wound and welled over Jezebel’s 
hand, where it lay upon his chest. The scent of his blood came 
to her nostrils. She gave a little cry—glanced at her hand with 
a look of disgust—then wiped it upon the dead man’s clothes. 

She rose from her knees and stood up. 

“Huckleback he war a good friend—to—me,” she muttered, 
and cried some useless tears of self-pity. 

After a while the silence calmed her. 

“Seems like he’s give’d up de ghost!” she said to herself with 
a shiver—and an echo in the empty room whispered “ghost!” 

Jezebel glanced over her shoulders and moved away from the 
dead man uneasily. She went to the street door, opened it, and 
looked out. The chill breath of the small hours was in the air. 

“It are kind o’ skeery here,” she said, speaking aloud to keep 
herself company. “I guess I is bound to tell de police-folk dese 
things. That seems like it was de correct and proper thing for 
de widder to do... neverdeless,” she added, “I guess I is 
better goin’ and gittin’ changin’ me clothes any way.” 

But before she went upstairs she took all the vessels in the 
room that contained water and flung out the contents through 
the doorway into the street. Lest Death, having cooled his sting, 
had poisoned the water in one she laid waste the whole. 

Then walking over to the door at the far end of the room, 
which led to the living-rooms of the house, she disappeared into 
the dark passage within. ... 

When Jezebel re-entered through this doorway an hour later, 
gorgeously arrayed in a complete change of clothing, she was 
pulling on some black thread gloves, smoothing them over her 
fingers to make them fit closely and well. 

“Huh-huh!” she muttered, “I reckon dar are no doubt it 
-are de correct and proper circumstance for de widder to tell 
de p’lice when de husband gits into accidents.” 

She came to a standstill in the middle of the room, and added 
tentatively: 

“Peradventure Sister Stakkerpipe she knows de correct style 
in dese circumstances—she’s father he war a man o’ propartee 
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befo’ he done lost it—I think I can do worse dan go round and 
ax’ she.” 

She slapped her skirt with her hand to make it set well over 
her hips, walked to the swinging door, opened it, looked up and 
down the street, stepped out into the dark, and was gone. 


The door had scarcely stopped swinging when it was stealthily 
pushed open, and Melissa Haplass looked in. She crept in silently, 
shut the door carefully after her, stooped and peered about 
the room. She walked swiftly down its length, then of a sud- 
den with a sobbing cry ran eagerly to where the fallen man lay. 
She dropped on her knees beside him, whimpering; took his 
head upon her lap, and kissed the poor dead face over and 
over again. She hugged him to her breasts, trying to warm 
him, sobbing and moaning, rocking herself as though she were 
soothing a child. Her tears streamed from her eyes and fell upon 
him, washing his sins from him. She put him down and bending 
over him held her ear to his lips. They were deadly still... . 
She crooned in a low voice to the poor body, reminding it of the 


days that were gone. . . . She knelt and beat her hands upon the 
floor, and smote her head, crying to him passionately. The only 
answer was the chill sneer of silence. . . . She begged the sole 


sorry thing she had ever worshipped to speak to her. But the 
fires were dead upon her altars, and the paltry god of her poor 
imaginings was flown. Nor other deity, nor man, nor devil gave 
aid to comfort her. But God, seated in the high heavens, with 
brooding brows pondering on the inadequacy of some of His 
creations, saw the sweat of the agony of a desolate woman bent 
under the inhuman weight of her pre-ordained destiny; and He, 
knowing that she might suffer no heavier penalty of pain than 
this appointed by Him out of His wilful Omnipotence, in the 
majesty of His mercy surely cancelled the record of the sin that 
He had put upon her, and forgave her for her surrender to the 
object of her tawdry idolatry. But it did not mitigate her 
pain. ss 

The place became very still, except for the stealthy night- 
creatures. The wall-lamp flamed yellow at the end of the room. 
The butt-end of a guttering candle, sealed to a table near at 
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hand by its own dripping wax, cast great shadows and mysteri- 
ous half-lights upon the dingy walls near about, and flung 
blacker mysteries down about the flooring. Mosquitoes pinged 
in the dark. A rat came out, sat up, and washed his face. 
Then another leaped from amongst the shadows and chased 
him sportively along the creaking boards. Cockroaches sneaked 
forth from crevices, with anxious whiskers tremulously ad- 
vanced, and got to nibbling scraps that lay about the floor. 
In the far end of the room a candle burnt to its base and gut- 
tered out, sending up a coarse stench. Candle after candle went 
OUTS <i ve 

And so Melissa Haplass, her timid heart straining to listen 
for any footfall in the street outside, sat through the chill night 
with the dead man’s head upon her lap—sat and sobbed in the 
unresponsive dark. And as she so sat, the warmth gradually 
left him. ... Thus mysteriously and somewhat awfully does 
the definite pass into the indefinite, and the indefinite into the 
unknown. 

The last candle went out, leaving only a greasy ring of wax 
to show where had once been living light. 

And in the small hours, as the blackness of night gave way 
to the glimmering greys of cockcrow, and the lamplight paled 
in the grey of the awakening dawn, Melissa Haplass’s fearful ears 
heard the distant noise of approaching footsteps in the street, 
and hugging the dead Huckleback passionately to her breast, she 
kissed the ice-cold cheek, and, arising with a sob, slipped timidly 
away. 

So they met, as Huckleback had unwittingly appointed, at the 
threshold of the place where the dead pass through. So they 
met—and so they parted... . 

As Melissa Haplass, with heavy eyes and overborne with 
pain, hurrying into the world, met the blithe day, a cock stood 
up arrogantly on its toes upon a dunghill and crowed with 
lusty throat, hailing the light, and proclaiming to the awakening 
world to be of good cheer, for the day was begun and the night 
was past—and the past was dead. 


CHAPTER XXV 


WHICH TREATS OF THE CASTING OUT OF SPIRITS AT 
HUCKLEBACK’S RUM-STORE 


In the black night a stout negro policeman tramped slowly down 
the middle of the dark street. He carried one of his large shoes 
in his hand, and went stocking-footed as to that foot, being galled 
in his extremity and running to corn—for the new leather had 
fretted a burning kibe upon his heel. And though he now and 
again cracked his stocking’d toes against a stone as he stumbled 
through the darkness along the ill-kept road, he preferred the 
anxiety of accidental affliction to the certainty of permanent 
pain—and it must be owned, in fairness to the street, that most 
things gave way to the constable’s foot. 

He went slowly, for he was on duty and exceedingly stout, 
and it was sultry hot; yet he roused himself as he came opposite 
to the closed shutters and locked doors of Huckleback’s lodging- 
house—roused, and hurried past—going hasty boot-and-sock on 
his odd feet, and casting an anxious eye at the place, from the 
closely-shuttered jalousies of which came unusual sounds—the 
wail of women’s voices singing a hymn-tune, with the hoarse 
bark of men’s voices that burst in and joined the dolorous chant. 

“Gahd!” muttered he, “dat so—of coorse—dey is watchin’ 
to keep away de mortal shadow of Huckleback! ... I reckon 
ole man Huckleback he’s bound to rise from de dead dis evenin’. 
. .. I reckon it are jest about time he’s duppy was resurrectin’ 
and sottlin’ down on to he’s premises.” And he glanced nervously 
over his shoulder, fearing to see at his elbow the arisen disem- 


bodied shade of the dead man. 


The long dingy common-room of Huckleback’s lodging-house 
was lit up. The tawny light of the oil-lamp glowed in the gloom 
at one end, and flickering candles gleamed along the soiled walls. 
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A coarse smell of assafotida sullied the air, which was close and 
stuffy and further befouled with the sour odour of negroes. In 
the dimly-lighted room, Jezebel and her friends and intimates, 
men and women, stood darkly round about the four sides of-a 
white sheet; and as they held it by its edge in their lean brown 
hands, standing solemnly there with the vague light playing upon 
their serious dark faces, they sang at the top of their several 
voices, their heads thrown back, the wailing refrain of a strange 
Savage negro dirge, a crying song of lamentation that monoto- 
nously rose and fell in melancholy cadence of repeating phrases. 
They stood before the place where Huckleback had been struck 
down, and there they had set up his bed, made with clean linen, 
and its pillows very white, so that it looked fresh and inviting. 

Huckleback had been dead three days, and was buried. And 
now, on the third night, at the hour at which he had died, when 
his soul would rise from the grave and start on its heavenward 
journey to appear for judgment before his Maker, the earthly 
shadow of the dead man, which is called duppy, leaving the body 
which it has accompanied through life, would at the same time 
rise from the grave to take possession of his bed and haunt the 
house in which he had given up his breath, unless scared away by 
the watchers about the sheet. So they stood and wailed the dirge 
to keep off evil; and, singing, watched with careful eyes lest the 
shade of the dead man should enter the room unseen. 

The closed doors and windows giving on.to the street were 
locked and barred, only the door that led into the back premises 
of the lodging-house being open. And towards the black hollow 
of this open doorway the eyes of all who stood about the sheet, 
as they sang, would wander fearfully. They were distraught with 
weariness, and were grown anxious, and their nerves were tense 
with hysteric waiting for an expected catastrophe that hangs in 
the visible act. It was on the stroke of the hour at which 
Huckleback had received his death-blow, and the strain of the 
long watching was making them feverishly fanciful, so that the 
darkness and the leaping shadows cast by the ghostly candles 
were beginning to hold threatening terrors, and to take on un- 
canny ghoulish shapes of things, the flicker of the restless flames 
distorting and turning to vague and fearful uncertainties much 
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that had otherwise been wholly unseen. The dim white sheet 
felt strangely unreal in the cramped clutch of their tired fingers. 
Their throats were dry and husky. When they looked furtively 
at Jezebel, where she stood in their circle before the bed, she 
seemed but a black shadow, beyond which were fiery splashes of 
candle-flames; when they looked fearsomely over their nervous 
shoulders at the blackness of the far doorway, they did so in 
dread of seeing sudden gruesome graveyard horrors. So they 
sang the louder, the men hoarsely bawling the strange air and 
the women wailing it. But all the while they grimly held the 
sheet. 

In the gloom stood Jezebel. She was very still. Holding the 
sheet, she too kept her eyes anxiously upon the dark doorway, 
glancing now and again at the clock that ticked below the lamp 
at the far end of the long room. She was the only silent figure 
in the dingy place; but she saw to it that the singing never 
ceased. 

Every precaution Jezebel had taken that the dead man’s 
shadow should not take possession of his bed nor haunt his 
house. She had seen that Huckleback was buried in his Sunday 
clothes, that his body might rest content in the grave, and his 
soul not go down-at-heel and ashamed before his Maker—Jezebel 
having carefully beforehand cut out and sewn up all the pockets, 
lest his plaguing shadow-duppy should carry therein gravel and 
sand to throw at her windows at night, and otherwise give her an- 
noyance. The heaviest stone slab that could be got she had caused 
to be laid upon the grave to keep down the shade of the de- 
parted rumstore-keeper from leaving the dead body; indeed, 
Jezebel had bribed the stone-worker to uproot an ancient heavier 
slab that was the weather-beaten headstone of an old officer of 
Nelson’s, and, turning upside down the wholly-forgotten record 
of the old sea-dog’s heroism, to carve in its stead, on the reverse 
side of the stone, an eulogy of the rumstore-keeper Huckleback; 
this stone she had caused to be set upon the other that was already 
there. . . . And now on the third night, as soon as the darkness 
had set in, she had gathered together her friends and intimates, 
as the custom is, and, shutting out the curious, they had slain 
a white kid and a white cockerel in the little yard at the back 
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of the house, and, laying them down outside the door, and leaving 
beside the carcases rice and other daintier foods, with water and 
milk and Huckleback’s favorite grog, mixed to his liking—be- 
ing indeed the first time that Jezebel had ever prepared his 
cup with her own hands—they had then discreetly withdrawn 
from the place, and left the food for the dead, unspied upon. 
As the night advanced, they had entered the room and stood 
about the sheet, and sung wild dirges and dolorous hymns, 
and wailed with their might, and waked and kept watch for 
the coming of the shadow of the dead Huckleback. 

All the evening the watchers had feasted and fea, and sung; 
but Jezebel had touched no wine nor fervent liquors—she was 
keeping her brain clear. For once she had foregone sweet scents, 
and wore instead a charm of sour-smelling assafctida to keep 
off the wraiths of the dead from coming near her. She had 
neglected no precaution, yet Jezebel was afraid. She knew, 
though she had put heavy tombstones upon his grave, that the 
earthbound shadow of this man, since the life had been violently 
taken from him, might not rest in its sepulchre and pass away 
with the decent dissolution of his body, but must either take 
possession of the house in which he had died or for ever walk 
the graveyards or haunt some lonely place. She knew that 
Huckleback had been no lover of solitude—had always enjoyed 
good company—that he had a positive distaste for graveyards and 
nature and waste places—that he was passionately attached to 
his house. And she was uneasy. She looked back through the 
years, and she remembered that all the crafts and subtleties, 
magic and power, of the devil’s sorceries to which she had lent 
herself could not bring the hair off the head of the yellow girl of 
Briggs’s—and what if the troubling shade of this dead man Huck- 
leback should slip past her, elude her vigilance, evade her rites, 
and take possession of the house? 

The negro dirge stopped. A silence had fallen upon the 
singers. 

Suddenly Jezebel’s glorious voice rose clear in the opening 
phrases of the Nunc Dimittis: “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace,” ... she sang; and the great swelling 
throat gave out the words with wondrous volume and full mean- 
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ing. The others stood there mute about the dim sheet, their 
dark faces turned towards Jezebel in the gloom, watching her with 
wondering eyes of praise as the beautiful words, rounded into 
mellow thrush-like notes, filled the room... . “For mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation.” ... The thrash of the music got 
into their blood, and when she took the first notes of the Gloria, 
the frightened hushed people all burst out into the psalm with 
a shout... . “As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall 
be, world without end.” Then “Amen” sang they all, and were 
still. 

And again a heavy silence fell upon them. 

The clock ticked distinctly in the room. 

As the startling silence fell, there was that which made Jeze- 
bel’s wits freeze with terror—her brain reeled so that she nearly 
fell—the room and the dim figures in the room swam like black 
shadows upwards before her—as suddenly swept downwards 
below her feet, so that she nearly lurched forward into the sheet. 
She tried to cry out, but her mouth and throat were dry and 
gave forth no sound—no whisper of a sound. The mute 
frightened people were staring at her with wide rounded eyes. 

For though they all stood there perfectly still and held the 
sheet, they could hear in the room the heavy breathing of two 
men struggling as in a death-grip—a trampling of feet as of a 
rushing crowd—the flames of the candles blew aside and nearly 
went out as from the wind of people passing—a dull blow—the 
noise of a chair overthrown—the heavy thud of a falling body—a 
sigh, and 

Suddenly the dark room was filled with a warm glow and a 
strange sweet smell—as of jasmine. 

The clock purred hoarsely and slowly struck the hour. 

Jezebel, her eyes staring and her mouth dropped horribly 
open, uttered a sudden shriek. Grey with terror, she pointed 
towards the door, and with dry-mouthed fear whispered: 

“Dar he is!” 

The scared brown faces turned to where she pointed. 

There in the black doorway was the rumstore-keeper Huckle- 
back. He was dressed in his Sunday clothes, and he stood and 
looked at them all sadly. They saw him as a man sees his own 
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shadow when it falls across still water, taking his earthly sem- 
blance but showing also the things that are beyond. 

The dead man sighed, and looking towards his bed stepped 
into the room. 

A deafening shout burst from the throats of the startled 
watchers. 

“Dar he is!” 

They swung up the waving sheet with a jerk; brought it 
down with a loud report; and beat it with their hands, screaming 
and yelling: 

“Dar he is!—Hi! dar he is!” 

“Turn him out!” 

“Turn him out!—turn him out!—turn him out!” 

“Fi dar he is!” 

“Git away!” 

The sheet snapped and crackled and flipped and boomed. 
The dark figures about it leaped and yelled: 

“Dar he is!” 

“Git away! Hi! go ’way!” 

The sheet thundered and cracked and roared. 

“Turn him out! Hi! turn him out!” 

eGerith Lef it!) Lef itll!” 

The men’s voices bawled; the women shrieked; and they 
jumped and jigged and danced frantically, holding the ghostly 
sheet and madly slapping the taut surface with their open hands 
till it roared again, and, shaking it, screamed till they foamed at 
the mouth. 

“Turn him out!—turn him out!—turn him out!” 

“Lef’ it!” they yelled in deafening din. 

The shade of Huckleback hesitated—made as though to put 
his hands into his trousers pockets—sighed—shook his head 
sadly—and was gone. 

The shouting stopped abruptly—there was sudden silence. 

In the gloom a woman’s plaintive creole voice cried the open- 
ing line of a dolorous hymn, and the rest that stood panting 
about the sheet caught up the tune and burst into the singing 
of it. A young negress laughed a shrill ghastly laugh—and 
laughed and laughed—and had to be led away. They were all 
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shaking nervously—the strain of the long watching was beginning 
to tell. 

Thus they sang hymns and wailed their uncouth dirges until 
daybreak. 

As the night began to pale, and when they had eaten and 
drunk and refreshed themselves for the last time, Jezebel un- 
locked the door that led into the side-street, and the watchers 
headed by Lazarus Goole slipped quietly away. 

When they were all gone Jezebel locked the door. She glanced 
her eyes over the empty cups and dishes and corkless bottles, 
and the scrappy relics of the feast of grief. 

“Huh!” said she, “Lazarus Goole he’s got a monstrous early 
hiccup this mornin’—neverdeless he are a wonnerful hand wid 
hymn-tunes!” 

She went through into the back-yard. The cold grey light of 
dawn was overcoming the smoky twilight. The dew-damp place 
was empty, and the food and sacrifice had wholly vanished. 


The next day being Sunday, Jezebel arrayed herself in a 
black silk gown that fitted very perfectly to her comely figure, 
put on rakishly a sombre much-befeathered hat, and at morning 
prayer she went and stood outside the parish church, with her 
face to the wall, and publicly abased herself. Then, kneeling 
on the steps that led up to the church door, she prettily thanked 
Heaven that it had been vouchsafed to her, miser’ble sinner 
and unworthy as she was, that the shadow of the dead man 
Huckleback should not take possession of her house. 

The religious humiliation of Jezebel was one of her mightiest 
triumphs. That day the church was unusually empty of wor- 
shippers, whilst the overflow of kneeling penitents outside its 
doors was a very full one. For the splendour of Jezebel’s 
humility infected those that came after her, arrayed in their 
brightest and best, and stayed their feet at the threshold of 
God’s house, so that they kneeled in numbers outside the holy 
placed and hesitated with unwonted diffidence to enter in. 

Ordinary penitence—the beating their hands upon their bosoms, 
the putting their faces to the wall, and loud and public confession 
of their earthiness before the street—these things they knew; 
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but it had not before been given to them to share the ritual of 
a gorgeous ceremonial of self-abasement with Jezebel Huckleback. 
Thus it came about that for a short season the glamour of the 
public confession of sins got upon the town... . 

Indeed, as the church-returning gossips on their way home- 
wards sat down by the roadside beyond the town, the men 
gossiping whilst the ladies took off their shoes and stockings to 
save them wear, they were agreed that they had not seen such 
a heap o’ penitence buzzin’ around the parish church since Sha- 
drach Green the horse-dealer had left the Jews and got religion. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHEREIN LAZARUS GOOLE SEES THINGS 


On the ninth night, Jezebel, and her friends with her, again 
gathered about the sheet in the ghostly gloom; and again stand- 
‘ing there, like shadows amongst the shadows, through the dark 
hours they wailed and sang dirges and drank and feasted in the 
dimly-lighted common-room. For on the ninth night, when the 
arisen soul of the dead arrives in the high heavens and appears 
before God, where He sits on His judgment seat, the earthly 
shade that is called duppy may again at the death-hour make a 
last weak effort to take possession of its bed, unless driven out 
into lonely places to sigh into eternity, or back to the grave to 
dissipate slowly in silence and mystery with the flesh of the dead 
body of which it is the earth-bound shadow and uncorporeal 
semblance. 

The death-hour came and went, and the fearful singers that 
watched and wailed about the sheet in the gloom of the flicker- 
ing candle-light still chanted their dolorous threnodies; but the 
shade of Huckleback did not again return. 

So with prayer and hymn and wondrous rites they thrust the 
rumstore-keeper Huckleback from his own threshold, and sent 
his restless shade a-packing, and his house knew him no 
MOLE oi ass 

After the death-hour had passed without a sign, a certain 
sense of relief took possession of the singers. Indeed, Lazarus 
Goole, the old sexton, became somewhat drunken and garru- 
lous, and more than once showed an inclination to introduce 
an unseemly tone of levity into the solemn proceedings. ‘Then, 
offended by the looks of shocked disapproval from the watchers, 
he grew quarrelsome. At last, when an African air was chanted, 
he was heard to sniff, and putting aside his usual habit of gentle 
compromise that so well became a man who has to bury all shades 
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and opinions, he waxed arbitrary and dogmatic: from loudly- 
voiced dislike of graven images and idolatry he degenerated into 
openly expressed opposition to heresy, and finally endeavoured 
to interrupt, and then to talk down, all hymns that were not 
in Ancient and Modern. He even threatened in his abomina- 
tion of heresy to withdraw altogether; and in fact proceeded 
eventually to do so in offended pride shortly after midnight on 
hearing Jezebel remark in a loud aside, perhaps somewhat indeli- 
cately, that he was a “blasted ijiot.” 

Jezebel grimly unlocked the door into the side-street and held 
it open, and the act, as much as his abomination of heresy, de- 
cided the sexton to carry out his threat to leave. He arranged 
himself in his clothes deliberately, and, looking round the room 
with severe dignity, after a halting effort to kiss his hand to 
Jezebel, limited in its full expression of sweetness by a hesitation 
as to the exact whereabouts of his mouth, he lurched out into 
the moonlight. 

His hat was thrown out after him. 

The door slammed behind him and was locked. 


As the fresh air of the night smote him in the face it made 
Lazarus Goole’s brain spin round; he felt the ground slipping 
away from him; he ran forward hard a few stumbling paces across 
the road to prevent the street going away, and fell with a rending 
hiccup into the narrow channel of the deep city gutter. 

The old man gathered himself up in the dark, got on to all 
fours, and carefully sat himself down on the large flagstone that 
bridged the gutter—the running stream of the drain gently rip- 
pling over his booted feet. He sighed, and solemnly tried to 
brush the water off his wet clothes. 

The sexton sat and pondered, then he addressed the empty 
street on heresy, the divine right of the Crown, and the in- 
fallibility of the upper clergy, and confused religion with morality 
generally—indeed, Lazarus Goole was very drunk. Yet it is 
but bare justice to state that the sexton seldom became intoxi- 
cated, and even then not so much in his calling of sexton but 
rather in his lay capacity as bell-ringer and pew-opener; in point 
of fact it was a most unusual thing for him to drink fervent 
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liquors at wakes, even on the ninth night—the graveyard and 
his office seemed to weigh upon the sexton on these occasions; 
and when all’s said, a man does not become very wholesomely 
light-hearted with a grave-shovel in his fist or the grave-dust 
in his socks—whereas at weddings his position was almost solely 
of a lay character, and he permitted himself to become exceed- 
ingly drunk. It will be seen that Lazarus Goole was a man of 
taste: he only committed sin when it was appropriate to the 
occasion; and even in his debaucheries he acted always with a 
proper sense of what was becoming to his calling—it was part 
of his self-discipline. It may be set down then that on this eve- 
ning the sexton had fallen away, but his lapse was probably 
to be attributed, as the peace-making Mistress Stakkerpipe tried 
to show after his expulsion, to his deep affection for the dead 
man Huckleback.... 

Lazarus Goole realised that he was drunk. And sitting on 
the cold flagstone he tried to get a grip of the thinking part of 
him, hoping with an effort of will to overcome the weaknesses 
of his stomach. The fresh air that had at first driven the fumes 
into his head was now cooling his thumping temples, and the 
sickening swoonings of his brain were almost stilled. Under- 
neath, too, the chill of the cold stone drew the fiery ferment from 
his blood at that end of his system. The moonlight was very 
peace-giving; and nothing contradicted him nor irritated. Sit- 
ting there, he definitely and unopposed established the damna- 
bility of heresy, proved the validity of holy orders, confirmed 
Henry the Eighth in the apostolic succession, blotted out any 
claim to salvation on the part of Rome or Dissent with a Christian 
ardour that outdid Rome, and became religiously satisfied. And 
he so knocked the bottom out of Jezebel’s reputation that, in an 
access of garrulous benignity, he proceeded to restore to her 
some of the virtues of which she was entirely and peculiarly 
deficient. ‘Then he concluded he might as well go home. 

It may be said that this was the period of his extreme trial. 
Having put out his feet on to the road and got on all fours, 
he began badly by losing his hat into the gutter—but he was 
sufficiently sober to recognise frankly that if he went down 
after it he was lost. He sacrificed his hat. He got on to his 
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legs, started walking rapidly, and went off well; and though it 
was in a direction opposite to his desire, he calculated to turn 
when he had more room and a wider street; but the road began 
to go very slowly, so he started to run—he bore away to his 
left against all his inner urgings—saw the yawning black gutter 
coming nearer—wildly leaped it—and bounded against the shut- 
ters of a sleeping rum-store. He rallied, scrambled on to his 
feet, skipped back again across a friendly bridging stone-slab 
that spanned the gutter, and so again into the open roadway, 
and made off up the street. He now bore away to his right, 
rolled up against the premises of Wilberforce Gumme, tripped, 
and clutching wildly at a large notice-board that lay against 
the shutter, flung his arms about it, and carrying it away with 
him, fell with a resounding clatter over the high doorstep—away 
went his feet—flinging up his heels he shot face downwards over 
the step, and brought up amongst some empty baskets and 
bottles and waste rubbish, where his head jammed in a corner, 
and his straying body settled to rest. 

Wilberforce Gumme opened the jalousies on the floor above, 
and leaning over the verandah rails, thrust out a sleepy head 
swathed and bound in white cloths. He peered with irritable 
eyes down into the moonlit street. 

“Who’s dar?” cried he. 

Out of sight in the darkness below, Lazarus Goole’s voice 
thickly answered that he couldn’t sleep, and had come along to 
discuss Original Sin. 

“Damn original sin!” said Wilberforce Gumme, and walking 
into the house shut his jalousies with a testy slam. 

In the black shadow under the balcony, Lazarus Goole, now 
sitting on the ground somewhat gingerly amongst some broken 
bottles, considered the point, suspecting blasphemy. Then he 
gathered in his members, turned himself over, and got on to 
his feet. 

“De chemist’s a most ungodly man!” he said, and started to 
run again.... 

By the time Lazarus Goole, missing his reckoning and his 
lodging, had arrived two or three miles outside the town, he 
was walking fairly steadily in the moonlight, doggedly bending 
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all his faculties to keeping his stumbling feet with passable ac- 
curacy between the wheel tracks on the road. His black clothes 
were covered with the dust of many falls, as were his head and 
whiskers, but with a settled purpose in life his dignity had re- 
turned ; 

He was startled by a great white owl that wheeled past his 
face on noiseless wings. 

The sexton halted. 

He was standing in a flood of moonlight at the lonely cross- 
roads near the green beyond the wayside rum-shop kept by 
Melissa’s mother, the old widow Haplass. The tumbledown 
shanty away behind him was long since shut up for the night 
and asleep, and showed but indistinctly, bathed like the rest 
of the world in the vague, weird, silvery light. But where the 
giant devil’s-tree with mighty buttressed trunk and great out- 
stretching branches stood in ghostly majesty by the roadside, 
Lazarus Goole saw that which sobered him. 

On its great gaunt naked limbs wide outspreading in the night 
haze, sat swarms of shadowy mischievous duppies, roosting to- 
gether with sullen devilish jumbies, gibbering and mowing in 
the moonlight—they all looked down at him with sad green 
spectral eyes. And with them also sat ghoulish vampire loogaroos, 
that had put off their livid skins until the daybreak, leaving them 
at the foot of the tree, as it is ordained they shall before they 
may take upon themselves, for their own wicked purposes, the 
forms of earthly beasts and suchlike things; and these sat hud- 
dled together along the branches, shivering with the cold, chatter- 
ing their snaggy teeth and blinking in the moonlight, before 
getting off in a ball of blue flame to their evil devilments amongst 
the haunts of men, to suck the blood of those that sleep, and 
sap their strength, or flit about the burying-grounds and grub 
up dead men’s graves, and feed upon their dank corpses. 
About the foot of the tree on the red earth by its mighty roots 
there hunkered on their heels, amongst the cast-off skins of the 
loogaroos, the red-slobbering hags that steal little children in 
the dusk, and suck their blood and kill their souls—and these 
sat and munched their gums, and licked their cold and bloody 
lips, plotting the luring away of the little ones. 
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And in the gloom, by a great wooden buttress of the mighty 
trunk, stood the homeless shade of the dead rumstore-keeper 
Huckleback in sad and restless awkwardness—uneasy in his Sun- 
day clothes, and uncomfortably lacking as to his breeches 
pockets. . . 

As the sexton gazed—with staring eyes and palsied limbs 
and a cold sweat upon him and fear that would not lift his 
feet—the shadowy beasts threw back their heads like wolves 
and sent up a howl to the moon; then, of a sudden, from out 
a dark thicket beyond the great devil’s-tree there rushed a 
Rolling Calf that thundered down upon the sexton, snorting 
hell-fire, and with fierce eyes aflame, and ugly horns poised 
low, and trampling of thundering iron hoofs and hissing swish 
of swinging tail—nearer and nearer it came, careering on, snort- 
ing and thundering, dragging a clanking chain that banged and 
rattled and bounced along the road—and a great wind flew out 
from it as it went and blew up the dust in a cloud about it. 

Lazarus Goole stood with stiff bent knees and ashen grey 
with fear—perfectly still. The blood thumped in his brains and 
thrashed in his ears; but his will had lost its power and could not 
communicate with his extremities—his nerves were turned to 
water and conveyed to his members no message of his desire. 

The hellish Thing came charging down on him. But still 
the sexton did not move. He knew that it must catch him 
unless he could gain the hill, up which it may not charge; he 
knew that its blow, to be gored by it, the trampling of its iron 
hoofs, were death. He felt the shaking of the ground, the wind 
from its career, its furnace breath—down went its great head 
and the hideous levelled horns 

Suddenly the sexton’s wits acted. He dashed aside, tripped 
over his feet, and fell—leaped up again 

And the Thing went crashing past him with a roar. 

Then Lazarus Goole ran. With his coat-tails flying out behind 
him he made for the lane that runs up the hillside. . . . 


When the market people found Lazarus Goole in the early 
morning, lying with the dew in the ditch at the foot of the 
hill, he seemed somewhat dazed. He explained that he had 
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been unable to sleep and had taken a walk; then he became very 
serious and hinted that he had seen things. He drowsed off 
again in the ditch; so they roused him from his heaviness and 
put him on an ass and brought him to his lodging in the town. . . . 

The laughing sceptics were full of gay winks and jerkings of 
mocking thumbs over shrugging shoulders; and indeed con- 
cerning the rollin’ cyalf I am inclined to question the quality 
of the sexton’s liquor. Lazarus Goole, like any other man, would 
of course try to account naturally for being found sleeping in 
a ditch. But the shade of Huckleback has often since been 
seen by others besides Lazarus Goole as he returned late that 
night from the waking of the dead; and there are things that 
a man must take on trust by word of mouth—such as immortality 
and his paternity... . 

Of a moonlight night, as the last village loiterer, wiping his 
mouth, leaves the widow Haplass’s counter; when plain and 
hillside are flooded with mysterious silvery light; when the great 
devil’s-tree hard by (that in the daytime commonplace folk call 
silk-cotton-tree, and word-distorting professors Bombax ceiba) 
at the mystic touch of the wizard moon loses its rugged earthly 
pomp and grandeur of reality and turns to unreal magnificence of 
mighty ghostliness; when the fantastic pinguin-cactus thrusts up 
his sore-wounding long lank fingers into the eyes of the violet 
night; when the night-flowers open to the moon, and unsub- 
stantial tree and bush and bramble burst into eery blossom of 
climbing weeds that hang in tangle of trailing wreaths and slim 
festoons, making a fragrant garden of ghostly flowers that have 
no bloom by day; when the tobacco holds up its milk-white 
stars to the winking stars of the purple firmament and fills the 
dewy air with sweetest scent; when ghosts walk, and the stealthy 
goat goes a-tip-toe at his evening meal along the lanes, and the 
gaunt black hog is grubbing abroad and hoking with unclean 
snout in the graveyards; when the bull-frog croaks, cicada whirrs, 
and the violet spice-laden night throbs with myriad insects’ rustle 
and chirrup and shrill pipe; when the white owl flits on silent 
wings, and nightjar darts hawk-like in short swift flights along 
the path; when dark mango grove and lofty solitary palm, slen- 
der tree-fern, and waving fields of sugarcane turn to dream-things 
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in the lilac night haze; when bush and brake and thicket sparkle 
with flashing fireflies that are the living jewels of the jungle’s 
midnight diadem, and in the dark coverts the cucuya beetle 
twinkles its tiny lamp; when all the world changes its shape 
and atmosphere in fairy homage to the moon—then, as a man 
sees his face in a pitcher of water, so the shade of Huckleback 
may sometimes be seen peering through the gaunt upright cac- 
tus shafts of the pinguin hedges, or flitting along the lonely road, 
or haunting the bamboo thickets: he bears a bloody wound 
upon his breast, and he sighs and is sad, for, save his Sunday 
clothes, they have filched from him all that he had, his house, his 
bed, his very resting-place—left him not even his empty pockets. 

Indeed, there are few in the village but have felt the wraith 
of the dead Huckleback flit by them on the road; for though 
as you pass along the green the night be perfumed with fragrant 
odours, you shall yet suddenly feel the air filled with a stronger 
strange sweet scent—the hot breath of the dead rumstore-keeper 
as he passes by your elbow in the lane. 


After Jezebel had worn her weeds for nine days she wearied 
of her mourning, and thinking it unbecoming, she put it off and 
went into magenta. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


WHICH TREATS OF THE NUPTIALS OF ELIAS CHUDGREW 


THERE was a considerable flutter in the church. 

All eyes turned upon Elias Chudgrew, who sat in black 
broadcloth and a complacent smile at one extreme end of the 
pew, and then upon the plump Humilia, who, habited in coyness 
and white muslin finery, sat at the extreme other end. Elias 
Chudgrew’s banns of marriage, published “for the first time of 
asking,” had just been flung from the altar steps at the startled 
congregation. Elias’s ears marked the sensation; he felt that his 
social triumph had already begun, and he pled down to enjoy 
it. He was one broad serene bland smile. 

Elias Chudgrew and Humilia had looked forward to this 
wedding for seven years; and though, in the meanwhile, three 
plump mahogany children bore witness to the intimacy of their 
friendship, Elias now for the first time felt the religious glow 
of a publicly affianced person; and a foretaste of the splendour 
and glamour of the approaching ceremonial of wedlock came to 
him as he heard his name sound clearly in the house of prayer— 
everything else, including God’s service, giving way to the an- 
nouncement. And even the fact that some little of the religious 
unction goes out of the parson’s voice in announcing marriage 
brought him no discomfort. At the same time he experienced a 
delicious thrill of chastely wicked delight in being formally and 
officially recognised as a bachelor, about to give up his rights and 
end his career—a sense of sacrifice. He grasped that he could 
never be a bachelor again, and it made him sentimental. Had 
he belonged to a more civilised race and age, he would have given 
a supper-party and become exceedingly drunk. And as it was, 
he felt in some dumb way that etiquette demanded he should 
ask some one to come out and start a bottle. He passed his hand 
across his mouth, and suddenly remembered he wore kid gloves 
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—gloves were his concession to religion; out of doors of a Sunday 
he carried them carefully in his hand as he might have done the 
Sacrament—he only put them on in church—he remembered 
where he was... . 

Elias Chudgrew’s state had been a source of much mental 
trouble to the local divine; wherein he harassed himself some- 
what needlessly, for Elias, unlike our irresponsible gilded youth, 
had never been on the streets—nay, unlike the majority of our 
self-appointed teachers in the current press, so far from taking 
it for granted, had not even recognised the necessity for the pros- 
titution of man. He had saved hard and steadily out of his 
earnings, denied himself much, and put by the hoarded money 
with a steadfast eye to this moment; and now he had learnt a 
speech by heart and drawn out his savings. At last, as he him- 
self said, he was within reach of becoming a “legitimate man” 
with something approaching to style. And not the least part 
of his elation lay in the satisfaction that he had secured for 
best man so brilliant a personality as Masheen Dyle. . . . 

Masheen Dyle was pre-eminently a leader of society—a setter 
of its fashions, an autocrat of its etiquette. 

In a great world his fiat must have swayed the mode in neck- 
ties and settled the height of collars; at his nod Piccadilly must 
have decided the fateful things of life—from his example accepted 
its strut and catchword, from his lips sipped its spontaneous 
humour, from him adopted its epidemic philosophy, its fugitive 
dogmas in literature, the depth of its prejudices, the shallowness 
of its view of life, the standard of its theoretic morality, the limits 
of its fair conduct, the carriage of its umbrella. As it was, he 
set the step in the Virginia reel, and controlled the etiquette for 
the dance in the pampalam; he gave the key of praise or blame 
for the satiric song-dance of the whimsical belair; he led out the 
bouncing dusky beauty who, with tripping feet and slides and 
glides and wondrous shassyings, opened the bewildering mazes of 
the dignity quadrille; it was he that decided how far, compatibly 
with good taste to the occasion, the limits of decency might be 
strained in the suggestive gestures of the barbaric figures in the 
calenda. 

Dyle was a brilliant after-dinner speaker—his style being culled 
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from the Bible, but tempered with sparkling wit and peppered 
with spicy satire. Still, even in the breadth of his allusions he 
owed much to the old masters. His oratory had something of 
the grand manner; his diction was large, ornate, profuse, perhaps 
ponderous; his imagination unrestrained; his illustration florid, 
rich; his fancy capable of considerable flight. As he himself al- 
lowed in confidence, he could “handle his mouth agin de blackest 
preacher in de diocese—and dat likerwise throwin’ in de reverend 
genelman a curate, or maybe two if dey was lean and sickly, to 
assist he wid de points.” And if Dyle overrated his powers, it 
must be conceded that the local pulpit was his only standard of 
sustained verbiage. 

Dyle was essentially a lady’s man. He treated the comelier 
young women of the community with consistent and condescend- 
ing chivalry, showed marked neglect of the middle-aged, jested 
openly of the ugly, and was generally shocked when a woman 
showed undue intelligence—he looked upon such as a female. 
At all social gatherings he flirted desperately with the leading 
local beauties; they guffawed at his sallies, twitted him in cackling 
creole apostrophes for his giddinesses, and giggled or looked coy 
according as he waxed jocular or grew seriously amorous. To- 
wards women his manner had always a commanding diffidence, 
and his compliments were unctuous to frenchiness. . . . 

Masheen was open-handed and generous in most things—he 
was no niggard. He was your thorough “good fellow”—he gave 
whether he had to give or not—indeed, he owed much in order 
to give. And it was the same in love as in all else; his tenderness 
for women was bounded by no narrow limits; he loved in a 
wholesale, promiscuous, lavish way. A laughing black cupid, the 
shameless little rogue, tipped his whole quiverful of darts with 
the love-spell and twanged them at Masheen’s susceptible bosom; 
and in so many places did the little love-god pierce his enjellied 
heart that he became quite hopelessly mixed as to his obligations. 

But it was as best man at weddings that Masheen Dyle shone 
in all his lustre. There his peculiar gifts found full scope; and 
he was always in great request. When he wished to mark his 
appreciation of the dignity of any social function he wore an 
eyeglass—he wore one at weddings. He heroically accepted the 
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discomfort for the sake of the commanding air it secured him, 
and balanced the trying strain on his sight by giving each eye 
the alternate burden to bear during the course of the ceremony 
and at the resulting festivities. . . 

Yes, Elias Chudgrew felt that he had reached up to noisy 
magnificence, and plucked therefrom a handful of the gilded 
leaves of distinction for wreath—indeed, even now all the “glory 
of it burnt into his brow with a touch of sweet pain, as in a larger 
world the pinching gauds of high fashion are worn by victims to 
the martyrdom of social ambition. He smiled. He was thor- 
oughly prepared to enjoy the wedding festivities. And he went 
over in his mind the trenchant and witty replies he would make 
to his friends’ railleries, and the incisive way in which he would 
say them; but he would be calm, bending genially to merriment, 
but calm—brilliantly calm. 

And though Lucretia Gumme, the coloured chemist’s sister, 
a most fashionable young person, sitting in a shady pew at the 
back of the church, giddily whispered to a male intimate, who 
on weekdays was engaged in a dry goods store and newspaper 
poetry, that she could not understand how even Elias Chudgrew 
could have been seduced by so commonplace a person as Humilia, 
yet she sighed with the envy of a woman of fashion at this the 
only glory of social prominence that the mild Humilia had ever 
known, or was probably destined to know. And after all, who 
shall set up a standard of seductiveness for his neighbour? 

The three children had been discreetly kept away from the 
church during the publishing of the banns, though they, like their 
parents, were personally well known to nearly every individual in 
the congregation—indeed, there was scarce a house in the parish 
in which the youngsters had not tasted of the sweetmeats. Still, 
it was felt that their presence might savour of immodesty; nay, 
worse—of incongruity. They were not therefore to appear again 
in public until the wedding, when the little girls were to come out 
as bridesmaids to their mother—and the four-year-old Moses was 
to blossom forth in velvet and lace after the manner of Vandyke’s 
cavaliers and “loaf around wid de gals.”. . . In fact they were 
at that moment staying on a visit with stout Aunt Jody down 
the street. 
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The wedding service was drawing to a close. 

The little negro organist settled himself on the hard seat of 
the organ-bench and pulled out several stops. 

The church was gay with colour; and the dark ladies that sat 
about amongst the pews in all their finery fanned themselves 
diligently and whispered audible comments. The monotonous 
voice of the parson droned persistently from beyond where the 
bridal party were grouped before the altar; but the gossiping 
throng in the church paid little heed to his ministrations or to the 
rather broad technical details of the marriage service. 

In the chancel, amongst the gaudily-apparelled dusky brides- 
maids, stood Aunt Jody with the overdressed brown little Chud- 
grew children—one little girl on either side. She stood on the 
chancel steps with her back to the religious ceremony, facing the 
people like a general of division, and nodded and smiled to ac- 
quaintances in the body of the church. Aunt Jody was a stout 
negress. She wore a scarlet dress, into which she fitted very 
tightly; and as she breathed she creaked in her stays. On her 
head was set a bonnet of peacock-blue velvet with purple feathers; 
she carried on one arm a black shawl with long emerald-green 
fringes, and she held in the same hand a pink parasol; she had 
about her throat two necklaces of large amber beads; and the arms 
of her long buff gloves chinked with a wealth of barbaric silver 
bracelets as she fanned herself with a saffron-yellow fan. She 
looked splendid. Aunt Jody was reputed to be sixteen stone—in 
her socks—and her huge genial bulk diffused a mighty volume of 
the sweet essence of white rose with which her clothes were sat- 
urated. 

And nature did well to make Aunt Jody on a large scale. It 
was meet and good that there should be so much of so kindly 
a soul—that the sheer bulk of her big loving-kindness and 
motherly heart should make an impression of grandeur and im- 
mensity in a sordid petty world: great-heartedness has need to be 
weighed by the hundredweight. As it was appropriate and right 
also that Aunt Jody should reek of sweetness. There could not 
be too much of Aunt Jody, whichever way you looked at it, either 
length, or breadth, or depth, or atmosphere. What Aunt Jody 
hated was worth nothing but hate. Her tongue gilded every 
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reputation that would hold the gold—indeed, to which the very 
thinnest gilding would ever so slightly adhere. Her presence 
softened the mere asperities on every tongue; yet Aunt Jody was 
a good hater—meannesses turned her into an engine of violence. 
She was the widow of a creole horse-dealer, known in life as pasty- 
faced Melchizedec, who, with the terse vulgarity of his tribe, had 
summed her up as a “damned fine woman.” And she was noth- 
ing less. 

In the chancel at the altar rails, beyond Aunt Jody and the 
simpering bridesmaids, knelt the bride and bridegroom—she en- 
veiled in a filmy white cloud of gossamer, and crowned with 
orange-blossoms in her wool; he in black frock-coat and sky- 
blue pantaloons; and beyond all, the parson’s voice monotonously 
read the service as a yawning child soullessly repeats its parrot- 
learnt catechisms and machine-made articles of faith. 

Aunt Jody stood and smiled upon the world. The two little 
mahogany Chudgrew girls, their eyes large with wonder, clung 
each by a good handful to her scarlet skirts and never let go of 
her; whilst the small brown urchin Moses, in his black velvet 
dress and imitation lace collar, peeped out shyly from behind her 
voluminous robes, and gazed with inquisitive eyes at everything 
that chanced—uncomfortably dignified in unaccustomed gloves 
which he held out well away from his sides for fear of soiling 
them. He only once ventured on a suggestion, when, seeing signs 
of the approaching end of the service, with clear creole treble he 
anxiously asked when they were going to have the collection . 
relapsing into sudden awed silence at the large-eyed regard of the 
shocked congregation. ‘The five-year-old Hebe, in her short white 
cottons and long white much-befrilled drawers that reached to 
near her little elastic-sided black jemima-boots, bore herself with 
sobriety and distinction. In her black wool was a wreath of 
silvered leaves and flowers, which bride’s-cake ornaments Aunt 
Jody had brought out from amongst her stowed-away treasures 
and had wrought into the serious child’s black wool for the oc- 
casion. And the little solemn thing stood there beside the old 
lady, clinging to her skirts with one hand, and with the other in 
grim tenacity gripping the over-long handle of an absurd little 
white parasol, which she absent-mindedly thrust between every- 
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body’s legs at interesting moments during the day, calling down 
muttered “cusses on de awk’id infant!’ from the overdressed 
groomsmen. The three-year-old Naomi, Aunt Jody’s god-child, 
had also some silvered bride-cake ornaments in her wool; but 
even Aunt Jody’s exaggerating fond eye had to allow that the 
small creature had not yet developed a waist, or a place on which 
garments could be tied under that heading, even had she, Aunt 
Jody, not already destroyed all chance of such being discovered 
by over-feeding the child on melons and the other many desires of 
her greedy little heart for the three weeks precedent—and in Hu- 
milia’s opinion, seriously imperilling the child’s prospects of ever 
having one. So that Aunt Jody had been obliged to rest content, 
in the absence of Naomi’s waist, with a splendid compromise of a 
blue nightshirt, white socks, scarlet shoes, and an amber necklace. 

Once during the church ceremony was Aunt Jody seen to 
frown. It was when her niece, the bride Humilia, kneeling there 
enveiled in white at the altar rails, burst into tears as she placed 
her large ungloved brown hand into Elias’s to receive the wedding 
ring upon her dusky finger. Aunt Jody snorted—one bridesmaid 
averred, had sworn like the horse-dealer. 

“Huh!” she said to the bridesmaid next her, “what de devil de 
fool woman cryin’ for? Humilia allers was a sniffin’ turkle!” 
She personally, she said in a loud confidential aside to the brides- 
maid, considered it a first-class weddin’. Weddin’s warn’t give 
to folks to set ’em sniffin’. For her part, she confessed she hoped 
she, Aunt Jody, might die at some such a moment as this. . 
Aunt Jody hated tears—even meaningless insensate tears, the toy 
tears of affectation. It was part of her crusade against pain. A 
local wit had once said that Aunt Jody in some former incarna- 
tion must have been a large hospital. . . . 

Suddenly the organ blared its opening note and burst into the 
Wedding March as the bridal party was officiously conducted by 
Masheen Dyle into the vestry after the parson; and Aunt Jody, 
nodding her head to the congregation, followed after with the 
bridesmaids. The old lady went up to Elias Chudgrew as the 
register was being opened and administered a sounding kiss upon 
him before them all. For Elias Chudgrew she had always had a 
warm affection; in her eyes he could do no wrong, and he cer- 
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tainly had done none in his desire to become a “legitimate man.” 
As she now reminded him, she had always disapproved of long 
engagements. .. . 

On Elias Chudgrew’s examining the pen on his thumbnail 
before signing the register, the bridesmaids wept over Humilia, 
and Humilia over the bridesmaids. Aunt Jody reproved them 
all as a “passel of leaky ijiots!’—truth to tell, Aunt Jody had 
caught something of bluntness from the horse-dealer, as also 
perhaps a trace of masterfulness. 

“Huh!” said Aunt Jody bitingly, “dar is no satisfying some 
folks. Give ’em deir fill o’ glory and dey want a heap more—ef 
dey don’t git to sniffin’ because dey: has done got too much... . 
Here are dese here ijiot weemen sniffin’, notwithstandin’ dey has 
each on ’em got a hat on de top o’ deir wool dat any female don’t 
got no business feelin’ ashamed to appear in before deir Maker. 
And what done dat fool ijiot-turkle Humilia got to sniff about? 
_ Don’t Elias Chudgrew a good enough feller for a blamed silly 
tomfool she-mule like she to be tied up agin?”. . . 

The bridesmaids dried their eyes. Aunt Jody was well-to-do 
and in coloured society, and the widow of a white man. And 
here had they been martyring themselves to the unappreciated 
conventions. 

“Huh!” said Aunt Jody, patting one of them on the shoulder, 
“yo’ gals done better quit sniffin’, and tidy yo’selves—because 
why, though Humilia she ain’t no scholar, and handles a pen like 
it was a sausage-machine, neverdeless she’s not goin’ to take de 
whole arternoon writin’ she’s name in de book—and yo’r weddin’- 
hats is all a’ one side.” 

The bridesmaids hurried to the small mirror in the vestry. 

Aunt Jody winked at the parson... . 

Elias Chudgrew flourished the pen. He had rehearsed his 
signature for days, and had intended to sign his name in a good 
round hand; but he was so hustled for time by the officiousness 
of his best man Dyle, that he wrote his name but ill—a thing he 
could not abide to do in important legal documents. 

When Humilia too had signed, she again burst into tears, called 
Masheen “love,” and wept upon his shoulder... . 

On this the morning of his wedding, sad to say, Elias Chud- 
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grew was ill at ease. The splendour of his best man’s com- 
manding personality, his energy and loud voice, seemed to blot 
out all the sunshine from the reserved bridegroom. And Elias 
had begun to feel a shrewd suspicion, even batore the day was 
well begun, that the greater part of the glory was not his, but had 
passed from him to his lieutenant. 

Aunt Jody had noticed the source of Elias’s discomfort and had 
early in the day urged him to “buck up, and knock de stuffin’ 
out 0’ de best man!” But Elias Chudgrew in some measure had 
come to fear the man. 

Indeed Dyle had shown an ugly mood. One of the most genial 
of men when going his own way, Dyle could on occasion, like 
most humourists, take himself very seriously; and once he had 
assumed his “Sunday-name” he was exceedingly impatient of 
rebuke—nay, even resented familiarity from his familiars. A 
bridesmaid who, in a giddy absent mood, had called him “Ma- 
sheen” he had so stared down, putting her to shame before the 
assembled party at the church door, that she burst into tears. 

Elias saw the incident—and pondered upon it. 

He feared to remind his best man that it was his, Elias Chud- 
grew’s wedding. It dawned upon him that it was now too late. 
He was committed. He feared a public rebuff; feared embarrass- 
ments; feared collapse of the function; in some measure feared 
personal violence. He knew of no precedent for expelling a best 
man. Indeed he had some dread that it might annul the marriage 
contract. And a cashiered, reckless, and revengeful best man slink- 
ing about the gloomy ides ede to Leth ertea et a wedding-party 
was too serious a subject even for a humourist to boureniplate: 

The bridegroom recognized that his own black coat and light 
blue trousers, his bright tie and the white nosegay in his button- 
hole, were but as drab to the glory of Masheen’s gorgeous zouave 
uniform with its added embellishments of sergeant’s stripes and 
other badges of rank on the sleeves, to which Dyle was in no 
way entitled, to say nothing of the eyeglass. 

As soon as the service was over and the names signed, Elias 
Chudgrew realised that Masheen was what is dramatically known 
as taking the limelight. Dyle’s gay raucous laugh filled the ves- 
try: he chaffed affably with the parson (somewhat shocking that 
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worthy), and he kissed each of the bridesmaids. Then he 
marshalled the procession for its march down the church. 

But it was inevitable that the bridegroom should shrink into 
insignificance where Masheen Dyle was best man. And on the 
occasion of his bosom-friend Elias Chudgrew’s nuptials it is even 
doubtful whether the bride herself was quite sure as she left the 
church whether she had not married Masheen Dyle. . . . 

But as Elias drove homewards in state with Humilia—his 
hired carriage leading the procession of hackney flies—some of 
the glory came back to him. He held Humilia’s hand in his; 
and as he looked at the buxom bride’s silly brown face, softened 
away almost to daintiness under the great white veil, he thought 
that with a wreath of orange-blossoms in her wool and dressed in 
white she looked almost beautiful. He liked the scent that dif- 
fused itself about her from her handkerchief and dress. He felt 
too a warm glow for Aunt Jody, whom Humilia had in her girlish 
days somewhat promised to resemble in feature. 

As for Humilia, she was living in a whirl of tangled emotions. 
Nothing had been quite like what she had expected it to be, 
and she was scarcely becoming used to one sensation and feeling 
comfortable in it and beginning to like it than she was whipped 
off her feet and embarked upon another. There was a flash and 
passing and repassing of the splendour of bridesmaids; a parson 
reading; the fuss of things she had to do—and forgot; and 
some one whispering to her to do this, and another that; and 
above all, dominating all, was Masheen Dyle. Her silly brain 
reeled—Dyle put her right. She hesitated—Dyle told her what 
todo. And all the while she kept wondering whether her orange- 
wreath were on one side—and whether she had forgotten any- 
thing—and she tried to laugh, but could only cry... . 


When the carriage drew up at the large empty store, lent to 
the Chudgrews by a friend for the occasion, Elias, however, was 
again rudely awakened to the fact of the minor part he was to 
play at his own wedding; for Dyle seemed to alight almost at the 
same moment, and, accompanied by a hurried breathless brides- 
maid, to be leading the newly-wedded pair with a flourish to the 
wedding feast, arousing Humilia’s only act of self-assertion and 
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ill-humour during the day by scarcely giving her time to spread 
out her white train behind her. 

Dyle, seating the flurried pair midway down the length of the 
long table, himself took the head, under a crude chromo-lithograph 
of a royal person posing as a field-marshal, his stout breast cov- 
ered with stars and badges of courtly heroism won on many a 
fiercely contested carpet. 

Dyle stood as the guests took their places about the board. 

The heavily-laden table sent up mixed and many odours of sa- 
voury viands. 

Before Dyle steamed a great ham; and towards the other ham 
at the far end of the table Masheen blandly waved Lazarus Goole, 
the old sexton, as a man of experience at wedding-banquets. 
Lazarus Goole, on whose arm hung Mrs. Boaz Bryan, took that 
place of distinction with a marked look of pleasure; whilst Mrs. 
Boaz Bryan’s little black face beamed in his reflected glory—she 
felt she had come very near to honour. 

The guests trooped in. 

Boaz Bryan as he entered the room, seeing where his wife 
stood, whispered confidentially into the ear of the bridesmaid 
at his side, whom they called Hypatia, and whose groomsman 
Boaz had dispossessed, whereupon they chose the opposite end 
of the long table, by Masheen Dyle but on the same side as Mrs. 
Boaz Bryan. Boaz Bryan had been to weddings before, and had 
sat beside bewitching bridesmaids, and he disliked to see be- 
witching bridesmaids assaulted and the artificial flowers torn 
from their wool at wedding festivities. He kept his shifty little 
eyes on the door to see where his wife’s mother the ancient widow 
Tiffles would go. 

Aunt Jody sailed in with the Chudgrew children, and seated 
herself opposite the bride and bridegroom—first tossing away a 
chair from beside her so as to give herself the double room. 
She mopped her face and neck with a white handkerchief. The 
children stood large-eyed beside her. 

The widow Tiffles also entered without escort, her black 
withered wicked little face almost hidden under a black silk 
head-cloth, on the top of which she wore a huge black hat. She 
shuffled in, arrayed in a black gown, and chose a seat close by 
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Lazarus Goole’s ham. The widow Tiffles always attended wed- 
dings—it was her tribute to ham. 

Wilberforce Gumme the coloured chemist, Nicodemus Dredge 
the pasty-faced schoolmaster, Long Burke the recruit, and a 
young zouave sergeant led giggling bridesmaids to their seats, 
whilst Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes, Huckleback’s cynical pot- 
man, brought in the whitest of the ladies. 

Little Absalom Stakkerpipe, the organist, who affected large 
women, on being rebuffed by Aunt Jody—she had pretended 
not to hear him when he offered her his arm—had been reduced 
to presenting the discarded member to his own wife. 

Standing until the guests had gathered about the table, Dyle 
with some telling facetiousness set the assembled company laugh- 
ing and sat down.. They all took their seats in high good humour. 

There was a settling of chairs, and a giggle from Dyle’s end 
of the table. 

“Tee-hee!” tittered the bridesmaid they called Hypatia— 
“Git along, Mr. Boaz Bryan—yo’ is got no business settin’ so 
close—git “long! Tee-hee!” 

“Giddy creechaw!” said Boaz. He guffawed and drew his 
chair nearer... . 

The bright colours of the guests told with picturesque effect 
in the great dingy room. On the wall behind the wedded pair 
was a large device painted on a Sunday-school banner, Welcome 
to the Happy Pair; and pinned below it and painted on a long 
strip of paper was a text religiously urging them to be fruitful 
and multiply—the Jewish genius was always somewhat broad 
on the subject of marriage. 

The men took off their white gloves, stood up, put the gloves 
in their tail pockets, and carved. ... The ladies’ plates went 
slowly round the table, receiving contributions from each carver 
until they were loaded. 

Boaz Bryan, carving the bird before him, cutting straight 
through everything with powerful hands, got his goose off the 
dish on to the tablecloth twice. The dark ladies about him 
tittered. As Boaz, perspiring, put back the fowl the second time, 
Masheen twitted him, reminding him that he, Boaz, was not 
“beatin? rugs—nor yet choppin’ wood—and,” added Dyle with 
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a wink at the ladies, “when I war a chile, goslin’s used to got 
joints and wings.” 

“T reckon dis here goose was riz befo’ yo was a chile,” said 
Bryan, who knew that Dyle was deeply implicated in the order- 
ing of the wedding meats. He gritted his teeth and sawed at 
the goose. 

As Boaz shot the bird on to the cloth a third time, there was 
a peal of laughter from the ladies. 

Masheen guffawed. 

“Ole man Boaz Bryan reckons he’s assistin’ at a dog-fight,” 
said he. 

Boaz Bryan laid down the carving knife and fork, swabbed his 
head and neck and behind his ears with a great handkerchief, 
and put it back into his breeches pocket. Gripping down the 
goose on to the cloth with the carving fork he carved it there. 
Said he: 

“It kind o’ stands steadier dat-a-way. Dishes,” he added,— 
“dishes is pretty enough objects for holdin’ sass and such, but 
dey is slidy and sliddery affairs for de carvin’ o’ swimmin’ birds.” 

The dark ladies, having been served, let their piled-up plates 
steam before them, each being too shy to begin, and keeping an 
eye on the bride. Humilia, having put back her veil, furtively 
watched Aunt Jody to see what she did. Aunt Jody represented 
income and fashion and manners. 

Finishing a humorous rally with Elias opposite to her, the old 
lady unbuttoned the many buttons of her long yellow gloves, 
took them off, and rolling them up, put them into her tumbler. 

Humilia slowly took off her white gloves, and, rolling them up, 
put them into her tumbler. 

The ladies all took off their gloves, rolled them up, and put 
them into their tumblers. 

Aunt Jody took her knife and fork, and boldly attacked her 
dinner; whereupon they all took up their knives and forks, and 
picked mincingly about amongst the good things upon their plates. 

Then the men sat down, and started without pretence of 
shame or delicacy to enjoy the feast; and the ladies who had 
been smirking and affectedly talking forced small-talk sighed 
comfortably and got well away. 
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Aunt Jody fell to ham; she sent up her plate again a sec- 
ond time to Lazarus Goole, desiring only ham. “No, thank 
yo’,” she said, she wouldn’t have a clean plate—it would save 
washing. 

The general talk now went merrily; and though yet stilted 
in some degree, conversation was loosening out. Suddenly: 

“Quit yo’r foolin’, Boaz Bryan!” cried, with indignant giggle, 
the clear voice of the bridesmaid they called Hypatia. 

“Tsh-sh-sh!” growled Boaz Bryan. Then louder: “I beg 
yor pardon, Miss Hypatia, I didn’t seen yo’ don’t got no porter- 
wine—I think’d yo’ done prefer sherry-white-wine.” Then, 
“Friend Dyle!” he bawled, “pass along de porter-wine. Miss 
Hypatia she’s complainin’ she’s as dry as an empty water-tank.” 

Hypatia slapped his hand. 

Long Burke guffawed, nudged his bridesmaid, winked, and 
pointed at Boaz Bryan with his knife as though to warn her to 
expect some fine display of humour from the regimental wit. 

Dyle took the stopper out of the decanter and passed down 
the wine. 

Boaz Bryan leaned over to the bridesmaid as he poured out 
the wine into her glass. 

“My honey gracious!” said he in a hoarse whisper, “if Deborah 
Bryan sees yo’ playin’ de turkle-dove wid Boaz Bryan, she’s 
bound to pull de imitation poppy-roses out o’ yo’r wool, Hypatia, 
my gal!” 

Hypatia screamed shrilly. 

Boaz Bryan gave a start, spilling the dark wine over the 
tablecloth, and anointing the frayed relic of the goose. 

“Gracious!” said he, “I done clean forgotted yo’r gloves was 
in de glass, Miss Hypatia.” 

He picked them out, and wiped them up and down on the 
tablecloth. The giddy Hypatia snatched them away pettishly. 

Boaz filled up her glass. 

“Dey is bound to be a first-class plum-colour,” said he; and 
added tenderly, “and plum-colour done allers suit yo’r pertic’lar 
kind o’ complications, Miss Hypatia, exackkerly.” He looked 
at her softly. “Don’t yo’ go lettin’ off dem sudden kind o’ 
catterwauls out o’ yo’r pretty insides, Hypatia, yo’ beautiful 
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creechaw!” He put his arm round the back of her chair. “Dat 
kind ©’ carryin’-ons wid a married man in it are likely ’nough 
to interfere wid he’s domestic felicities.” 

Hypatia slapped his hand again, and giggled. 

“Git away—yo’ adult’rous male!” said she. . 

Aunt Jody slipped a huge slice of water-melon to her little 
godchild Naomi, who stood by her side, and, her face buried in 
the huge slice of melon, solemnly ate her way through it, her 
large doll’s-eyes fixed on events over the edge of the green rind. 
Then Aunt Jody slyly handed a plate of good things to the serious 
Hebe, who trotted away with it to share with the overdressed 
Moses in the verandah outside. 

Now and again some small child slipped stealthily into the 
room and crept shyly up to a relation, who furtively handed 
the youngster a heaped-up plate of food, with which the child 
darted out of the house, trotting off homewards to share it with 
the old people. 

The small Naomi had soon over-eaten herself and, sitting 
down on the floor, curled herself up on Aunt Jody’s scarlet 
skirts and fell fast asleep. 

The widow Tiffles’s shifty little eyes commanded a restricted 
view of the distant Boaz Bryan; but she ate her fill in silence, 
though she kept an eye on the development of her son-in-law’s 
affairs from under her brows... . 

After they had all been feasting steadily for about an hour 
amidst the clatter of knife and fork and spoon and cheery chatter, 
one or two of the men sat back in their chairs and openly un- 
buttoned their waistcoats. 

Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes, potman at Huckleback’s, put 
his arm round the back of his bridesmaid’s chair and woo’d her 
with heavy eyes and cheap cynicism, and an occasional hiccup— 
just spurned her enough, he afterwards confided to Lucretia 
Gumme’s dry-goods poet, to make her: 


“pout, and pouting kissable.” 


The sherry was in his head and mixed with his conceit, firing 
it and somewhat blurring his syllables; but he felt that an amor- 
ous attitude suited his profile—he had in fact but recently been 
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photographed in amorous profile. The saffron-coloured brides- 
maid was a trifle frightened, but tactfully pretended to like it; 
and she was undoubtedly somewhat impressed—as a suburban 
tea-party is set a-flutter on the entrance of a man who writes for 
the magazines. Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes was a personality— 
he was suspected of making poetry. Indeed he was more than sus- 
pected of writing the passionately wicked love-lyrics for the local 
press. But Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes was in a cynical mood, 
and perhaps he had some little excuse for being cruel just now— 
Cecil Montagu was suffering smart. He had been accused of 
being the author of a florid and bitingly witty description of an 
agricultural show—a piece of prose, which had caused some island 
chatter and was pregnant with style—and he had but smilingly 
denied the impeachment. In fact Cecil Montagu owned that he 
was strongest in impassioned prose. Even so fashionable a person 
as Lucretia Gumme had been heard to avow that some of the 
passages were inflamed with incandescent wit and redolent of 
quaint sarcastics. She had, she said, admired that strong note 
of personality which she had noticed was the hall-mark of modern 
literature in the weekly illustrated papers. . .. But the sweet- 
ness of praise had, for Cecil Montagu, been somewhat soured 
by threats of law proceedings; whilst two robust military gentle- 
men had sent their courtesies to the editor and begged to state 
that when they could spare the time from cleaner pleasures they 
would call upon the writer and thrash the dust out of his trousers 
with horsewhips: they regretted any delay, but some difficulty 
had unfortunately arisen as to priority of dusting, since both their 
commissions were of the same date, and neither officer showed 
so far any inclination to withdraw his claims or any diminution 
of eagerness, but they apologised for any inconvenience they 
might be putting him to by prolonging his nervous apprehensions 
which they hoped to allay at the earliest opportunity, and, to 
add to the warmth of the atmosphere, a burly naval officer had 
written to the editor to give him fair notice that he was about 
to call on the writer (but in his absence the editor would do 
very well) in his heaviest boots, a pair which he felt sure the 
editor would be interested to hear he had had made for the more 
dense intellects at the cod-fisheries and had in a later commis- 
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sion found very effective amongst the duller members of the 
Esquimaux when they could not understand English, but the 
Esquimaux being on the whole a gentle people he had kept the 
boots oiled for the tropics, and he felt cheered to think they 
were not destined after all to decay from disuse—he regretted 
to add by the way that he had given up the habit of providing 
liniment and shin plasters to his patients, as in one or two 
lingering cases this practice had led him into considerable ex- 
pense, and had been a humane concession on his part which 
had not always been accepted in a generous spirit. Now, it so 
chanced that Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes had once met some 
nautical boots on a petty officer, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that seafaring men were strong upon their feet, though they 
had a grim sense of humour. It is sad to have to set it down, 
but the glamour of war was not palpitating through the more 
emotional parts of Cecil Montagu, though it was ever present 
in his poetry; and he had slept ill of nights since the day of his 
prose masterpiece. Indeed, so much so, that on the night of 
receiving the naval letter, being roused from his slumbers by 
a fireman breaking into his bedroom who, in answer to his 
frightened query as to who was there, said “Fire—get up!” 
Cecil Montagu had answered “Thank God!” appearing thereby 
to the fireman to be a man wonderfully at peace with his Maker. 
Cecil Montagu, having penned anonymously an ornate apology 
in his paper, had been heard to say in privacy that he had 
decided to keep to the upper heights of impersonal imaginative 
literature. But on this morning of the wedding, Cecil Montagu 
had received his severest blow—had as it were been kicked 
from behind, had in fact suffered in his conceit—for even cynicism 
is not without its idols—by a vulgar hint from his editor that 
he, Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes, should “chuck impassioned 
prose and the personal note and return to slinging tender dog- 
gerel.” He, the editor, “could do with about twenty lines or so 
of amorous matter” for his next Saturday’s literary column. He 
had, he regretted to say, been unable to use the poet’s last 
Dithyrambs in Amorous Pain, as, though the subject was quite 
new to him and the treatment fresh and up-to-date, yet in the 


lines which began 
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“Ah, scarlet-voiced Hermaphrodité! 
Emaciate, weird, demure, and flighty—” 


“Hermaphrodite” ought not to be made to rhyme with “flighty,” 
nor should the concluding lines 


“_she spat in pretty spite” 


rhyme to 
“begat of Aphrodite.” 


To question the accent, which is to imply clayiness in the feet, 
of a poet’s goddesses is almost to question the source of his 
inspiration. . 

It will be seen that the potman had annexed culture. He often 
wantonly displayed a lack of good taste that in a mis-educated 
man with a degree in Arts must have thrust him into the front 
rank of literary criticism. He affected a cheap Byronic cynicism 
and held that every woman had her price. He knew he lied, 
but he deceived young men, and it gave him distinction amongst 
the weaklings. He had indeed a lofty contempt for high ideals 
that is rarely found without a university education; and he 
affected Christianity as a necessary part of a gentlemanly 
wardrobe. He posed as a fascinating paradox—he wanted to 
be mistaken always for something else—something indefinable, 
unreachable, exquisitely elusive. When he was not dispensing 
beer he lived to be deliciously misunderstood. He thought that 
clever. He disliked doing anything naturally—he particularly 
disliked being himself—he had such a positively banal dread of 
appearing banal. 

Cecil Montagu’s claim to the grand manner was founded on 
the supposition that his “illegitimate father” had been in the 
Government service and an Englishman—he hinted that he had 
even been a clerk in the Post Office—but this fact was not wholly 
credited, quite apart from the unlikelihood of romance in a Gov- 
ernment office, partly owing to his extreme darkness of colour, 
but chiefly, it must be confessed, to the dry humour of an inter- 
jected remark made by a local wag that his, Cecil Montagu’s, 
mother must in that case have been “very black.” 

Cecil Montagu despised women, but pitied them. Yet he 
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went out of his way to court them, presumably to show that he 
was not above human weakness, and that it pleased him well 
enough to dally with the tender passion. From his own account 
he may be held to have been successful with the ladies. And 
he thought they rather liked his scorn, and fearfully admired 
bigs 4 

The rate of the victualage in general was running down. 

The widow Tiffles surrendered early to a surfeit of ham. 

Aunt Jody sighed heavily, and, leaning back in her chair, she 
gently let go her stays with a snap and wambled with good things. 

A wedding, in Aunt Jody’s opinion, touched on the threshold 
of the ideal. Heaven, she averred to the bridesmaid next her, 
heaven must be like a wedding—without the perspiration. 

Little Absalom Stakkerpipe held up his glass to her. iy 

“Yo’r health, Aunt Jody,” cried the organist in his piping 
nervous high-pitched voice, “I call dis here weddin’ a noble har- 
mony, God grant a prelude to a mightier harmony!” 

Fearing a hiccup, he drank. 

“Oh yes,” said Aunt Jody, sipping to him in sherry, “may de 
happy pair buzz along to glory everlastin’ through life’s journey to 
Kingdom-Come like a weddin’ march wid all de stops out!” 

Absalom Stakkerpipe coughed. Wy, 

“Madam,” said he, “I regret to correct yo’ on dis auspicious 
oceasion; but all de stops bein’ out don’t necessarily represent 
glory in a musical movement - 

“Glory be sugared!” said Aunt Jody blandly, “so long as 
folks gits buzzin’ along through life wid happiness and comfort 
and mutual respect.” .. . 

Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes noticed a far-away look in the 
eyes of his saffron-coloured bridesmaid, and staring heavily into 
her face, asked: 

“What is yo’r thoughts doin’ in cloudland, pretty dreamer? 
May I accompany thee?” And he hiccupped. ; 

“Jest fancy,” said the bridesmaid, “I was thinkin’ it’s mighty 
cu’ious ole friend *Lias Chudgrew he’s married arter all.” 

Cecil Montagu laughed cruelly: 

“Huh! de biggest hog in de road’s bound to walk into de 
sausage-machine some day,” said he, gloomily. .. . 
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Masheen Dyle stood up and rapped his knuckles on the table. 


“De genelmen will now smoke—wid de bride’s permission, 
Mrs. Humilia?” he asked, smiling bland inquiry at Humilia. 

“Yes, love,” said the bewildered Humilia. 

Elias Chudgrew laughed vulgarly, and all those about the 
table burst into a roar of merriment. 

Dyle gave an embarrassed guffaw, smiled a sickly smile, licked 
his lips, failed to find repartee, and sat down. He opened a 
box of Chudgrew’s cigars to cover his confusion, took out one, 
and sent the rest together with a box of cigarettes travelling from 
hand to hand round the table. Boaz Bryan from force of habit 
got up and struck a match on the seat of his breeches. He 
laughed as he sat down again. “D’clare to gracious,” said he, 
“T done clean forgot dar war a place for strikin’ matches on de 
box likerwise.” 

At the far end of the table Lazarus Goole controlled the 
sherry—and did not waste it by disuse. He was now in a 
drowsy and somewhat gloomy state of wine and exceedingly 
distant and dignified. He found some difficulty in striking a 
match on the box, and more still in applying it, when lit, to the 
cigar that he gripped between his teeth. His end of the table, 
whilst highly respectable, had been by comparison with Dyle’s 
distinctly dull; the exchange of stilted commonplaces with De- 
borah Bryan and the widow Tiffles, and of polysyllables which 
he did not understand with Nicodemus Dredge the schoolmaster, 
had become irksome to him; whilst the wine was pleasant to 
his palate and near to his hand and with the stuffiness of the 
room made him comfortably drowsy—for the hot stuffy air alone 
induced to sleep without any adventitious help of wine. After 
the first half-hour he had given up all pretence of listening to 
those about him, and had ill-manneredly and without disguise 
strained his ears to catch fragments of the wit from the far end 
of the table; and when he caught the point and chuckled he met 
all the appeals from his neighbours for the handing on of the 
jest with a bloodshot ineloquent eye; when he could hear nothing 
he drank more sherry—and so eventually fell to drowsiness. He 
still raised an eyelid at intervals and said “Eh?” but otherwise 
was somnolently dull. 
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Lazarus Goole was a man with a whimsical twinkle in his 
eye and a little grinning wrinkle at the outer corner which 
betrayed an innate keenness of humour; but the lugubrious side 
of his office and the pharisaic conception of the cheerlessness 
of godliness had cast a blight upon his wholesome sense of 
the comicalities; and this solemn acceptance of the essential 
gloom of morality and of the sadness inseparable from salvation, 
constantly weighing upon his comic spirit, had bent it down, 
as age had bent his shoulders to its burden. The man that sets 
himself up cheerless false gods of frowning brow cuts the tails 
off his comic habit. But since the sexton could not wholly do 
without amusement, and feared the questionable practice of mak- 
ing it himself, he looked to others for the supply. In the common- 
room at Huckleback’s lodging-house alone had Lazarus Goole oc- 
casionally, in a forgetful mood, been seen as God had made him; 
elsewhere, and at all other times, he appeared as he considered 
God ought to have made him. He had consequently remained a 
bachelor, since the only ladies that came under the spell of his 
natural man he met at Huckleback’s—and they were not addicted 
to marriage. Yet the sexton considered that he knew women, 
and that what he did not know of women was not worth the 
knowing—wherein he discovered himself to be but a very or- 
dinary human fool. 

Weddings he treated as a permissible form of clerical dissi- 
pation—they represented giddiness under divine sanction. So 
the sexton was rarely far from giddy before the bride retired 
for the night. It was almost as though unlicensed joy and 
the drinking of wine were expected of him; and Lazarus Goole, 
like the rest of human society, essayed to live up to the for- 
malities, and allowed himself to sin within the accepted con- 
ventions... . ; 

After a while Lazarus Goole passed from the drowsy stage 
of wine, during which he was wont to be somewhat haughty and 
distant and quarrelsome, and religious if crossed in argument, 
to a flippant and strainedly humorous state. But even in the 
more cheerful condition he was showing signs of running down, 
owing to want of opportunity to shine and of proper appreciation 
when his fancy glittered. 
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Masheen rapped on the table and slowly stood up, his eye- 
glass flashing in his eye. 

“Ladies and gen’elmen!” said he. 

“Hear, hear!” said Lazarus Goole, rousing. 

The bridesmaids tittered. 

Masheen frowned. He began again: 

“Ladies and gen’elmen and Mr. Vice—— 

“That’s me!” hiccupped Lazarus Goole and giggled. He 
waved his hand. “A most eloquent speaker!” he cried thickly. 
“D’clare to gracious—a most elo—(hic)—quent speaker!” He 
waved his much-chewed dead cigar in the air. 

Masheen licked his lips sullenly, and, staring down the table 
with an ugly smile, broke away into the formal negro wedding 
speech—the smile taking on a quality of blandness as he warmed 
to facility and found the sexton’s raking fire was silenced. He 
bowed as the cheers and applause filled the pauses when he 
stopped for them, occasionally pulling at his cigar to keep it 
alight. He congratulated himself that it had fallen to his humble 
though proud lot to be the spokesman to congratulate the happy 
pair on this suspicious occasion; and he spoke feelingly of the 
tribute paid to them by the brilliant gathering (loud cheers and 
sustained applause) that had come together that morning in the 
house of the Lord to take a hand in the nuptials of his old and 
tried friends the Chudgrews (renewed applause): he passed on 
to pay fulsome tribute to the personal appearance of the newly- 
married pair, touched on their marriage with pretty time-honoured 
similes of the “connubial bliss of turkle-doves,” explained satis- 
factorily the love episode of Isaac and Rebecca, quoting several 
instances from Holy Writ in excuse of marriage, and deftly in- 
troducing somewhat embarrassing passages from the “Song of 
Solomon” and other broad Hebrew writers, to the passing con- 
fusion of the bridesmaids. (“Supe’iaw!” cooed Lazarus Goole, 
who always approved of the introduction of the Scriptures; and 
“First-class!” and “Thank yo’,” cried Aunt Jody and the rest. 
They thumped the table. Aunt Jody always received esthetic 
pleasure from recognising quotations.) Masheen ended by re- 
minding them that this was not the first occasion on which a 
man had waited seven years for his wedding, and drew a pleas- 
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ant comparison between Elias Chudgrew and Jacob of the Jews, 
to the right disparagement of the Jew, pointing out how Elias 
Chudgrew had played the square game and married his own 
wife, whilst Jacob after buzzin’ around Judea for seven years 
after one gal had married in addition, with much religious unction 
and a considerable amount of prayer, his wife’s sister, and had 
included in his “connubial felicities” his wives’ respective hand- 
maidens. And indeed the speaker’s position may be said to be 
almost unassailable, though it may be argued that in his dis- 
paragement of the more heaven-favoured Jacob he did not allow 
for a more barbarous time when even the omniscient Creator 
Himself, according to the inspired and accepted authorities, was 
still in a somewhat experimental state of indecision with regard 
to the moralities in general and the number of a man’s wives in 
particular. ...In conclusion he proposed that they should 
drink the health of the bride and bridegroom standing. 

“First-class!” cried Aunt Jody, and banged the board with 
enthusiastic fist amidst rounds of “Supe’iaws!” and general ap- 
plause. Lazarus Goole had opened an eye, suspecting heresy, 
and had been vainly trying to reconcile into a biting epigram the 
inspired jaxity of the Jews in the Old Book with the contra- 
dictory inspiration of the New, for he angrily resented as ungodly 
any criticism of the scurvy rascals that have passed muster for 
ages as gentlemen in Jerusalem, and was muttering dissent to 
the applause when Aunt Jody banged the table again: “Hustle 
round de sherry-white-wine, boys!” she cried. 

The glasses were filled; and they all stood up, held them out 
towards Elias, and clinked with their neighbours on either side, 
drinking the toast with much formality. 

When they sat down, Elias rose and thanked them all simply 
for their coming to his “wedding nuptials.” The elaborate speech 
he had prepared for the event had altogether oozed from him. 

On his taking his seat, Aunt Jody shouted applause; and they 
all thumped the table, keeping up the thunder of a generous 
sentiment for some considerable time. 

When the applause had exhausted itself Masheen fixed his 
eyeglass in his eye and again rose to his feet. He begged to 
propose that they should all drink to the health of the brides- 
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maids, and he called upon his “educated friend, Nicodemus 
Dredge,” to reply for the “charming creechaws.” 

They pledged the bridesmaids, the bridesmaids absently join- 
ing in the toast. 

Nicodemus Dredge, the schoolmaster, stood up and coughed. 
He thrust his right hand into his waistcoat front. He had, he 
said, been seduced—he had been led into an hymeneal trap. 
He had come down to the ultimate nuptials of his intimate friend, 
Elias Chudgrew, with no dread of excoriating dyspepsia to en- 
tangle the gentle juices of his nutriment, or to check the due 
assimulation of these delicious bridal meats; and here was he 
suddenly projected into the consternation of having to produce 
a concatenation of undigested ideas in a grandiloquent exhortation 
—committed he might say, to use the vulgar vernacular, to a 
speech. Nevertheless since it was providentially preordained that 
he, Nicodemus Dredge, should be sacrificed upon the hymeneal 
altar, he acknowledged to a preference that he should fall a 
martyr to the winged god of Amorousness, and that too in such 
beautiful company as the bridesmaids’. (“Supe’iaw!” from Aunt 
Jody. Loud general applause.) He supposed he would be liable 
to stricture in etiquette if in answering for the bridesmaids he did 
not as it were put himself in their place, since he was speaking as 
their mouthpiece, and blush with becoming modesty as a true 
woman should at the flattering terms in which Mr. Jehu Sen- 
nacherib Dyle had spoken of women; but, since he had the mis- 
fortune to be a man (rude guffaw from Boaz Bryan), and as such 
only too susceptible to female influence himself, he regretted he 
could only endorse Mr. Jehu Sennacherib Dyle’s tribute to the 
ineffable charm and cu’ious fascination of woman in all ages, 
from the distant apotheosis of Demosthenes, through the medieval 
centuries, not excluding the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy and the suc- 
ceeding oligarchies, down to the present condition of limited 
monarchy. 

The schoolmaster took his seat amidst the wildest enthusiasm. 

When calm had been restored, Masheen Dyle rose and begged 
that they would again fill their glasses, and pledge “the ladies”; 
asking Mr. Lazarus Goole, a man of expe’iaunce with the sex, to 
reply. 
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The toast was drunk with sherry—as indeed to some extent 
was Lazarus Goole, whom they now found to be asleep. On his 
shins being kicked under the table he roused in his chair with 
an angry snort, glowered round with bloodshot eyes, then with 
sudden enthusiasm said—“A most elo-quent speaker!”—and re- 
lapsed again into dreams. 

There was a titter. 

Dyle hurriedly scrambled to his feet and requested Mr. Cecil 
Montagu Horton Boyes to “take de beautifool burden upon his 
shoulders,” as his friend Mr. Goole seemed to have fallen into 
“regrettable somnambulance.” 

The cynical potman rose with leisurely calm, flipped the ash 
off his cigar with his little finger, fixed the cigar in the right side 
of his mouth, and, putting his hands in his trousers pockets, said, 
out of the rest of his mouth, that he felt it an honour to be asked 
to do what so accomplished a lady-killer as his old friend Mr. 
Lazarus Goole had failed to do—speak for the ladies. He owned 
that he himself had had his affairs of the heart, but he confessed he 
wondered how any man ever brought himself to marriage when 
he considered the difficulty of choosing from amongst so much 
beauty in the island. (“Encore!” from Masheen Dyle, and gen- 
eral applause.) Woman was made to be beautiful and for the 
pleasure of man. And though he owned to being a sorry gadfly 
in his heart, he took shelter for his offence under the name of poet 
—poets were notoriously polygamous. He felt sure that were 
he joined together in holy matrimony to one beauty, that with so 
much more beauty about him to constantly tempt him, his fervent 
imagination and his inflammable desire must soon get a-roving 
again—and then, he added pathetically, there would be yet an- 
other broken heart lying on his doorstep. But whilst he per- 
sonally could not bring himself to tie his affections to one woman, 
he admired the courage of those who did. He was not narrow; 
but to sit at the same table with one woman all his life was an 
alarming prospect: the conversation of women was limited, and 
he thought that whilst it was heaven to dally in amorous com- 
panionship with several, it would be narrowing to the wit, 
certainly of genius, to be tied to one. Though woman was want- 


ing in humour 
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Aunt Jody was here heard to ask in a loud aside: 

“Who’s de blasted hairdresser-ijiot wid de imitation glass studs 
on he’s stomick dat’s standin’ up talkin’ permiscuous trash be- 
hind de dollar-shirt wid de pink spots?” 

The resulting titter checked the potman’s flow. 


“. .. Woman,” he repeated, “was wanting in humour 2 
Then added Aunt Jody, in pretended answer to an unheard 
whisper: 


“Huh! de fact dat it don’t establish wedder de night policeman 
wid de wall-eye war dis here mule’s father ain’t no excuse for he’s 
havin’ a mother!” 

The cynic’s calm changing to heat, he lost the grand manner, 
and, failing to find an epigram in reply, he sat down on the heels 
of a lame conclusion. 

“He-haw!” said Aunt Jody, and blew her nose violently. 
There was a tempered applause. Aunt Jody suddenly banged 
her fists on the table. 

“Thank yo’!” she cried, and then, “Hooray!—and now, Mr. 
Dyle, it’s yo’r turn to put up a MAN on to he’s behime legs. It 
ain’t necessary to git to the expense o’ weddin’ feasts to hear 
brayin’. I has a mule meself in de back-yard at home, and dat’s 
near ’nough to a jackass for most reasonable folks to listen to.” 

Dyle stood up, fingered his eyeglass nervously, smirked un- 
easily, and hurriedly proposed the health of the “Married Folks,” 
coupling with the toast the name of Mr. Boaz Bryan. 

Aunt Jody battered the table like a maniac, and the enthusiasm 
was immense. After they had drunk the toast standing, married 
people and all, with cheers, and taken their seats thereafter, Aunt 
Jody again beat her hands upon the table, and renewed the ap- 
plause as Boaz Bryan, being thumped on the back by Long Burke, 
stood up reluctantly to reply. He fiddled with a carving-knife, 
and stuck it into the table as the silence slowly fell. 

“Ladies and gen’elmen!” said he, “I reckon dis here sort 0’ 
blamed oraturry are not for de likes 0’ me.” He pulled the knife 
out of the table. “When a man”’—he breathed on the knife- 
blade—“when a man he’s got dis here kind 0” prehensile voccab- 
ulliary de same like friend Nicodemus”—he wiped the knife-blade 
up and down on his sleeve—“and a heap o’ grammar and singular 
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nouns agreein’ in gender and number wid nominatives and plurals 
and such, den he’s got de rights—God Almighty give’d he de rights 
—to handle he’s mouth to de tune o’ dis here high-falutin’.” He 
looked down the back of the blade with one eye shut to see if its 
line were true. “But I don’t got de edicashun for dese things.” 
. . . He stuck the knife in the table again; lugged a large col- 
oured handkerchief out of his baggy breeches, dabbed the gleam- 
ing beads of perspiration off his forehead, and carefully put the 
handkerchief into his pocket again. He coughed. “I don’t 
rightly recollec’? what I was goin’ to say,” he added; and slowly 
sat down. 

There was a shout of laughter. 

Aunt Jody belaboured the table with both open hands: 

“Supe’iaw!” she bawled, the tears rolling down her face. Aunt 
Jody was in a praising mood. 

The long recruit Burke gave a short laugh; sank back in his 
seat disgustedly; and in silence puffed a cloud of smoke from his 
cigar, taking no part in the noisy ovation. He had prepared his 
mouth for laughter—nay, had even set his bridesmaid’s thereto. 
He was overwhelmed with the gloom of a man disappointed of wit. 

As the applause and laughter ran down, Aunt Jody hammered 
the table and started it again. Aunt Jody had threatened for 
weeks to “make de festival travel.” ... 


Thus they feasted into the twilight. 

“Gracious!” said Aunt Jody of a sudden, looking over her 
shoulder at the darkening dusk that came stealing in at the door, 
“I reckon it’s gettin’ on for candlelight.” She clasped her stays 
together with a click, pursing up her mouth in the effort. “I 
reckon,” said she, “I reckon dis here banquet it’s about right 
through. Honey gracious! how de time do buzz along when folks 
is enjoyin’ dey vittles!_ It seems only like it was de day before 
yesterday I was a li’l gal meself. . . . D’clare to gracious! de 
daylight it’s most about gone. It are about time dey was gettin’ 
out de fiddles.” 

She flipped the crumbs off her lap, and lifting the sleeping 
Naomi tenderly off her skirts without waking her, she gathered 
up the small child gently in her arms. 
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They all ceased their chatter and looked up as Aunt Jody’s 
chair scraped backwards on the rude flooring. She arose and 
in the telling silence walked round to Elias Chudgrew, and bend- 
ing down, holding the sleeping child in her arms, she kissed Elias 
on the brow. 

“?Lias, ole man,” said she, “I is real sorry I don’t able to stay 
for de ball—I did reckon’d to have knocked de stuffin’ out o’ de 
first quadrille wid yo’, dat a fact; though quadrilles is beginnin’ 
to kind o’ git de upper hand wid Aunt Jody dese days. Aunt 
Jody don’t got dat supple in she’s behime legs like she used to 
got. But point o’ fact dis here little Cornelia, ole man Vastro de 
photographer’s li’l gal down de street, she’s catch’d de smallpox, 
and I has promised de ole father to take a hand wid de nursin’ 0’ 
de li’l creature from dis evenin’. I reckon dat peradventure I 
is not goin’ to see yo’ for de next fortnight most likely—” she 
put a hand on his shoulder—“so I takes de occasion to congratter- 
late yo’, "Lias—I congratterlate yo’ on a first-class weddin’—dey 
has been a heap o’ beauty and elegance and elloquence and 
oratary and supe’iaw style about dis weddin’.” She smiled to 
the seated guests. “I isn’t goin’ to be too surprised if dis weddin’ 
gets into de newspapers.” Aunt Jody winked. Then she bowed 
to the guests. “And, ladies and gen’elmen,” she said, “I thanks 
yo’ all on behalf o’ me nephew Elias Chudgrew for comin’; yo’ 
has de warm welcome, and it’s de warm welcome sweetens de 
vittles. I reckon dis here banquet it’s about through. I has 
noticed de fellers dat makes de music is a-hangin’ around 
scratchin’ dey heads and lookin’ oneasy and tunin-up like dey 
think’d it was time Aunt Jody quit catterwaulin’—and de extry 
guests is arrivin’ for de ball. I has hear’d de fiddles tunin’, and 
de fiddles a-tunin’ allers used to got ole Aunt Jody on to she’s 
behime legs when Aunt Jody had behime legs to git onto worth 
reckonin’ wid; fiddles sort o’ gits into de feelin’s—and de behime 
legs. . . . Howsomever, I is real sorry I is not able to see de 
festival right through; neverdeless Elias Chudgrew gives yo’ all 
de warm welcome, and I has got to put dis chile to bed.” 

Aunt Jody mopped her forehead with a handkerchief, turned, 
and, carrying the sleeping child in her arms, with the presence 
of a drum-major waddled out of the room. 
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She had scarcely left the house when Dyle again rose to his 
feet, and fingering his eyeglass at the end of its string begged 
that the wedding-guests would withdraw for a few minutes whilst 
the rocm was being lighted up and made “sumptuous” for the 
dance. 

Humilia thereupon, with diffident treble, mildly suggested that 
they should go down the street and pay a visit to the smallpox- 
smitten Cornelia—she had, she said, “never see’d a person with 
the smallpox on her.” And the suggestion was cheerfully ac- 
cepted. 

The women rose from their seats, arranged their hats, smoothed 
down their dresses, and left in a body for the plague-visited 
photographer’s, passing into the dusk in groups with arms en- 
twined about each other, and followed by most of the men, who 
readjusted themselves in their clothes as they went. Elias Chud- 
grew, with Masheen Dyle, Boaz Bryan, and others, stayed be- 
hind to clear the room and get it lighted up for the dancing. 


In the twilight the wedding party, preceded by the enveiled 
bride, walked slowly down the admiring street, and—in spite of 
the large official yellow poster pasted on the door forbidding 
entrance through the same under penalty of the law—they went 
into the house of the fever-stricken young woman. They were 
met at the door, and led into the room where the girl lay, by the 
heartbroken old Spaniard, who brought chairs for them; and they 
all sat down round the room in silence, and gazed upon the 
stricken girl where she tossed and mumbled in her feverish sleep 
upon the bed. The old man Vastro, sitting down on the edge of 
her bed, stroked the girl’s hot forehead, said something to her in 
Spanish, trying to soothe her, and let the tears run down his face. 

Lazarus Goole, having been roused from his heavy dozings, 
had wakened up in the fresh air; and now seemed by the fitness 
of things and some unwritten law of natural selection to come to 
the front as spokesman. He accepted without false modesty his 
position as an authority on grave subjects, and by consequence 
on matters that led to the grave. Epidemics he usurped as a 
right. Epidemics trenched on the grave—touched therefore, as 
it were, on his province. 
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The old sexton coughed. 

“Appears like dey is a heap o’ smallpox buzzin’ around de 
island, Mr. Vastro,” said he cheerfully, waving his cigar towards 
the bed—as though to reassure the old photographer, by sug- 
gesting that he was not alone in affliction. 

The men all sitting about the room smoking turned their eyes, 
as did the women, towards the miserable old figure seated on 
the bed. 

The old photographer nodded absently. A tear slipped down 
his withered cheek. 

Humilia got up and went towards the bed. 

The old man put out his hand. — 

“Better not, Humilia!” said he in a broken voice. “The small- 
pox is fearful infectious, they do say.” 

Humilia went back to her seat and sulked. 

Lazarus Goole nodded. He took up a sympathetic mourning 
attitude befitting to the occasion and his profession. 

“Huh-huh!” said he. “Dat so; fearful infectious. Talkin’ o° 
dis here infectiousness takes ole folks back to de yeller-jack skeer. 
My honey gracious! dem was fearful sudden times. Things was 
kind o’ fearful infectious and mighty sudden in dem days, I tell 
yo.’ The old man made a telling pause, and looked round upon 
them all with drowsy eyes. He found an attentive audience. 

They nodded, and asked inquiringly “Oh yes?”—and the men 
spat. 

“T recollec’,” the old sexton went on, “dey was a weddin’ goin’ 
on dem times just de same like dis here weddin’—it war old sister 
Haplass dat keeps de rum-store dat was givin’ up she’s personal 
liberty and surrenderin’ she’s conscience—dis here weddin’ of 
Chudgrew’s it brings it all back into me remembrance just de 
same like it war all happenin’ over again dis day—it war like ole 
man Haplass, dat was just been married, he was settin’ dar whar 
Humilia is a-settin’, and he was laughin’ fit to bust de windows— 
he war no or’nary laugher was Haplass: when Haplass laughed it 
was like kickin’ a door; he had one o’ dem sudden kind 0’ wood- 
choppin’ hoarse-laughs yo’ could almost kill poultry wid it; and 
we was all laughin’ fit to hiccup, more or less because Haplass he 
was laughin’, and—all on a sudden—bim-blap/—and he was 
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holdin’ he’s stomick and rollin’ about de floor like he’s belly cut 
he—just like he’d got a whole heap o’ drefful grindin’ devilments 
and scroojin’ colics and burnin’ agonies let off into de inside of 
he.” .. . The old sexton coughed. . . . “He give’d up de ghost 
very sudden like,” said he, “neverdeless he was just as funny as 
yo’ and me is dis day—one moment he was funny, and de next 
he was wid he’s God, poor man!” 

a oan! said they all, and wagged their heads 
sadly. 

“But, Mr. Lazarus,” asked Deborah Bryan with tactful diffi- 
dent inquiry, “sho’ly de gen’elman must ha’ drapped dead wid 
de heart or maybe wid de appleplexities—dey do tell me de 
yeller-jack don’t git de coloured folks; and when it do git de 
colour’d folks it don’t got dat sudden style, sho’ly, n’ya?” 

The sexton overlooked the questioning of his statement in 
pride at the questioner’s deference and the implied belief in 
his medical knowledge—-for Deborah Bryan was not given to 
diffidence. He replied with a large air, as of a master-mind not 
anxious to insist on detail: 

“It don’t come to me remembrance exackkerly,” said he, 
“dat I done noticed de gineral symptoms of de corpse, Mrs. 
Bryan—I allow dat—dat a fact. Neverdeless I has generally 
noticed dat when de yeller-jack is buzzin’ around de parish, 
folks dat drops off suddenly is mostly calculated to drop off 
from de yeller-jack more dan from de heart or de appleplexities. 
De doctors dey naturally puts deir accidents and de things dey 
don’t able to prognosticate down to de prevailin’ conflagration 
—and it prevents a heap o’ bad feelin’ in de mournin’ relations. 
I done allers notice dat mourners dey is monstrous partic’lar 
about de fashions.” 

“Huh-huh!” assented Deborah Bryan, nodding. “Dat likely 
enough. When folks has got to drap off sudden, de relations dey 


natchurally likes dem to drap off wid de prevailin’ conflagrations, 
2) 


and 
A door banged. Aunt Jody stepped into the room, volu- 
minously dressed in a light cotton gown that rustled and crackled 
with high-starching. 
They looked up; and dumbness fell upon them all. Aunt 
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Jody was very angry. She walked up to the bride, called her 
an “ijiot-mule!” before them all; and gave her a sounding cuff 
on the side of the head. Humilia whimpered, and, with her 
wreath of orange blossoms tilted rakishly awry, sniffed her way 
out of the room. Aunt Jody then turned on the others, said 
some things which cannot be repeated here—things strongly 
reminiscent of the horse-dealer to those that had known him— 
and pointed grimly to the door. 

“Git!” said she; and they “got.” 

As the party came hurrying, sheepishly, out of the house, 
Dyle came swaggering airily down the street, putting on his 
white kid gloves. He went up to the sniffing bride, and gave 
her his arm. As he led her back to the ball-room, he soothed 
her ruffled mood, and put her orange-wreath right upon her 
wool, whilst Humilia wiped her eyes and blew her nose under 
the veil. Said Dyle: 

“What de ole scarlet pumpkin been doin’ to yo’, Humilia?” 

Humilia gulped down her last sob: 

“Sh-sh-sh-she ackshilly called me a blasted skut!” said she. . . 


The large room was now brilliant with the flames of many 
candles, and richly coloured with the gay gowns of a large 
number of brown and black women in gorgeous low-bodiced 
evening-dress. The men were in black tailed-coats, chiefly 
frock-coats of superannuated design; amongst them some few 
picturesque zouave uniforms told resplendent; and every man 
had a nosegay in his buttonhole. There was a universal buzz 
of cheery chatter, and the cackle and cry of negro laughter. 
The air was laden with mingled scents of sweet essences and 
fragrant blossoms—and Africa. The ladies carried huge bunches 
of flowers; and on their heads, entwined in their black wool, 
they wore artificial flowers. The musicians seated at one end 
of the room could be heard tuning up their instruments. 

At the doorway stood Masheen Dyle. He had received the 
guests as they arrived, shaking hands formally with all; but he 
was now showing an anxious eye in an awkward pause, waiting 
for the bride. The guests had been long met. The room was 
very full; for Elias Chudgrew was much liked in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and it had got noised abroad that Aunt Jody was 
“goin’ to stan’ de whole o’ de dignity band.” 

Suddenly Dyle’s face cleared. The bridesmaids came troop- 
ing in; they had changed into low bodices, and their bared 
mahogany busts and arms were a-glitter with silver ornaments. 
They wore silvered wedding-cake eae in their well-oiled black 
wool, and their white gloves reached to their elbows. They 
Swept into the room with a gust of patchouli and sandalwood 
and white rose—and a faint odour of Africa. Then there were 
greetings and kissings and cooings and cacklings between them 
and the other women amongst the guests, whom they had not 
seen since morning. In the midst of the general confusion of 
these greetings, Boaz Bryan, noticing his wife’s back to him at 
the far end of the room, took the opportunity to kiss the brides- 
maid Hypatia; and, on being skittishly slapped, he apologised 
with a silly guffaw in his beard, excusing himself on the ground 
that he had forgotten—he thought he was a bridesmaid. 

Dyle dived into the dark hall and appeared in the doorway 
with the bride. They entered, and passed in state round the 
room. As at the wedding feast, so during the evening the guests 
treated Dyle as host; and throughout the gaieties he and the 
bride were the centre of the social eddy. 

When Dyle had led the bride the round of the guests he 
took post with her at the head of the room and cried out: 

“Partners! Take yo’r partners for de openin’ quadrille!” 

There was a general hurrying to places. As the guests fell 
away into more orderly groupings, forming into two lines that 
faced each other down the room to dance the great quadrille, 
the musicians came into view where they were seated at the end 
of the room. The bass fiddle sat with his great-bellied fiddle 
between his short legs and his toes turned in round the base of 
it; he drew the bow booming across the deep-sounding strings. 
His hat and a pewter pint-pot of foaming stout were on the floor 
by his chair. The cornet-player next to him spat the keynote 
down his instrument in testing wise, then wiped his mouth; 
and the tambourine coughed and adjusted his tie. The fiddler 
in the middle brought his violin up to the shoulder, hitched it 
under his chin, and took the ’cello’s note in a higher key once or 
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twice with jerkings of his bow and appeared satisfied, for he put 
the butt of the fiddle on his left knee and waited for develop- 
ments. The clarionet tootled up and down the scale. The flute 
breathed a twiddle. The end man, a huge very stout negro, 
gazing gloomily into the room from under his black brows, alone 
sat still, with the palms of his huge black hands on his knees 
and elbows well out, and tested no note—he played the triangle 
and would beat the time upon the floor with a mighty foot. 

Dyle looked proudly down the bright-coloured ranks. He and 
the bride would dance the first figure alone, then the rest after 
them. He fixed his eyeglass in his oe and cried with authority: 

“Music—thank yo’!” 

The great foot beat the dance measure, the triangle clinged, 
the ’cello boomed, tambourine crashed, clarionet and cornet 
blared, and flute and fiddle shrilly joined their music. 

It was at this dramatic moment, just as the bride was about 
to launch herself into the quadrille that there appeared in the 
dark hollow of the doorway a splendid apparition in feminine 
finery. Humilia, with the rest of the room, looked up as this 
wondrous vision, arrayed in a cloud of saffron yellow, stepped 
into the room—then Humilia, with a squeal and arms out- 
stretched, rushed towards it. As they met, Humilia made as 
though she would fling her arms about the vision, but Jezebel 
deftly caught her hands, and grasping them in hers kissed her 
sweetly, without suffering any crushing of her cloudy raiment. 

Then said Jezebel in charming unasked-for apology: 

“I is sorry I didn’t able to come sooner, Humilia, mine sweet; 
but I has catched such a heap o’ fashionable engagements I was 
bound to go to first.” 

In the midst of this telling entrance, however, Jezebel Huckle- 
back suffered defeat. It was the only occasion on which she was 
ever seen to be utterly at a loss and without repartee. She 
suffered rebuff again during the evening, but she suffered it in 
company with others. 

As Humilia fell away from her embrace, Jezebel turned, and 
catching Dyle’s eye she smiled and swept him a low curtsey. 
Dyle, to every one’s surprise—a surprise which passed quickly 
into intense and worshipful admiration—stood serenely still, and, 
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the eyeglass glittering in his eye, slowly and calmly with cold 
scrutiny stared her out of countenance. Jezebel having finished 
her curtsey did not very well know how to go on. The smile 
died on her lips. Her glance fell. She gave an embarrassed 
laugh; and, walking down the room between the ranks amidst 
an appalling silence, sat down with a shake of her hips and 
much offended grace on an empty seat by the musicians, sweep- 
ing her skirts to her side so as to display a prettily stocking’d 
ankle. 

Dyle dropped his eyeglass. 

“Music, thank yo’!” he bawled—and a note of triumph was 
in his voice. 

Again the triangle clinged, the heavy foot slowly beat the 
dance measure, and the musicians gaily broke into the quadrille 
tune. 

Humilia stepped out somewhat nervously and tripped it to 
the intricate steps of the elaborate quadrille as it is danced in 
the negro quarters. 

When she returned panting to her place, Masheen Dyle glided 
out with sliding skip, swaying his arms, and shook a leg and 
stepped it extravagantly through the mazes of the appointed 
figure. His feet shuffled and beat in rhythmic cadence to the 
pulsing music; and as he took some unusually whimsical step 
the two ranks of onlookers burst into rapturous applause: 

“Supe'iaw!” cried some. 

“First-class!” roared others. 

“Extra-supe’iaw!” bawled a tobacconist. 

“Thank yo’ !—first-class!” cried one and another. 

Everyone’s foot was tapping on the floor. 

The fiddler stood up, catching the enthusiasm, and beat his 
foot and wagged his head, screwing the music’ fiercely from his 
violin, and the complaining catgut screamed with the shrill 
excitement, forcing the pace upon the gloomy-visaged beater of 
the triangle. 

The fiddler’s enthusiasm was not lost upon the onlookers. 

Boaz Bryan laughed proudly. 

“Dyle’s de boy, I tell yo’,” cried he; “Dyle’s de boy to knock 
de dust out o’ de socks o’ de fiddler-man!” 
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“Supe’iaw!” cooed the ladies, and clapped their hands to the 
music. 

Bass-fiddle and cornet boomed and blared to the wail and 
pipe of clarionet and flute; triangle and tambourine clinged and 
throbbed, and fiddle jigged—and all the while the gloomy- 
visaged triangle-player beat his great foot upon the floor, thump- 
ing the dance measure. 

As Dyle, with a final thrashing of his feet upon the boards, 
gave a magnificent fling of the legs, and slid back on dancing 
feet to his place, the whole rank down one side of the room 
suddenly leaped into the strange quadrille, pirouetting, sliding, 
gliding, balancing, advancing, retiring—their feet shuffling and 
beating upon the floor. 

The room reeked of scents and of the sour smell of Africans 
at exercise, 

For an hour they danced the quadrille, figure by figure—first 
one side and then the other advancing and taking up the measure 
to the jigging minstrelsy. 

As the musicians blared the long final chords, the dancing 
feet stopped their shuffling, the ordered ranks broke up, and 
Dyle giving his arm to the bride led her round the room, fanning 
her with her fan, and strutting thus through an admiring 
worlds... 

Mrs. Boaz Bryan with others had been lured away by the old 
sexton to an airy verandah for a game of cards; they sat, a 
small party of old coloured people, about a table, each with a 
fan of well-thumbed cards in their brown hands, their dark faces 
lit up by the candles; and they played with nickel money, gos- 
siping as they played, and giving vent to cluck and “shoo” and 
“hi!” as they won or lost the trick. The men mostly smoked 
pipes, as indeed did some of the ladies; and all were drinking 
sugar-water, or more fervent liquors sweetened. Mrs. Deborah 
Bryan was always at her best at cards, especially with old man 
Scannells for partner—and when winning. . . . 

Boaz Bryan, as soon as the dance was over, looking towards 
Jezebel, caught invitation in her eyes; he yielded up his brides- 
maid hurriedly to the sulky young coloured tobacconist from 
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whom he had taken her; and went and sat down beside Jezebel. 
She received him with marked favour, and during the rest of 
the evening flaunted about the rooms with him to the no small 
disgust of the lighter-coloured bucks of the assembly. Boaz 
Bryan was in a daze of delight. All the evening his forked 
black beard wagged with laughter. He walked godlike, with 
the step of that overbearing masculine pride that knows it is 
conducting on its arm the best-dressed woman in the assembly 
—for, though Jezebel wore less clothes than any other woman 
there, even what she had on was, as it were, only worn to enhance 
what part of her she showed, and fitted so as to give indiscreet 
little suggestions, as in pretty confidence, that what she wore 
hid but little. When she sat down she did so in the lowest 
of chairs and crossed her legs in a maze of bewitching white 
frillery as though to show how very little she really had any 
need to hide. Hers was one of those dominating personalities, 
such that in a crowd of other women her very stockings told 
more resolutely than the full millinery achievements of the rest. 
She not only had the knowledge that well-turned ankles are as 
respect-compelling in a mixed assembly as pride of birth, but 
she knew how to force the fact and take the benefit of it, being 
indeed frankly aware of her advantages. . 

Several of the very old coloured people sat on and about the 
doorsteps, gossiping and smoking in the quiet night. The old 
ladies, some of them, although preferring pipes, smoked cigars 
as a tribute to delicacy. They knew what was expected of 
them and yielded to good taste. The widow Tiffles, too, with 
her head bound in the black kerchief, and the large black hat 
on the top of all, sat amongst the stooped old coloured people, 
but smoked a pipe, munching her gums and listening. She 
like the others had a glass by her side, which she occasionally, 
getting up stealthily and hobbling into the house, went and re- 
plenished during the dances at the deserted supper-tables, that 
were ranged about the house, set out with plates and buns, 
cakes and tumblers, and black bottles of sherry, port, stout, and 
other liquors. It was during these little stealthy wanderings 
that the old vixen cast her glance into the ballroom and saw 
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many things that she was not meant to see—amongst others that 
Jezebel Huckleback flirted in most unseemly fashion with her 
son-in-law, Boaz Bryan. . 

When the evening was well advanced, and after they had all 
supped several times, Jezebel came near to winning honour, 
and asserting herself in a dominating position at the ball. A 
quadrille was being danced. When Jezebel stepped out there 
was a marked tensity of feeling, a lull as of the deep in-taken 
breath of coming appreciation. She had a reputation for light 
heels. . . . Almost from the moment she took the floor applause 
was loudly expressed from the onlookers at her dancing. 

“First-class!” cried the enraptured swains, their brown faces 
beaming with admiration; “first-class!” they bawled, and clapped 
their hands; and 

“Supe’iaw |” 

“Extra special!” cried the tobacconist; and, 

“Thank yo’!” the others. 

Several groups stopped dancing and turned to watch her. 

Jezebel felt the glow of triumph. She glided along on tripping 
feet; she was indeed a charmingly graceful dancer, her lithe 
supple body and the swaying negro step giving her full scope 
for the display of her personal beauty; the slow movement of 
her hips and the curious free graceful gestures brought out with 
coy immodesty the lines of her back and bust and comely figure. 
For the second time that evening the fiddler stood up and urged 
the other musicians to enthusiasm, and the dancing fever came 
upon the people. 

“Supe’iaw!” they cried; and their feet got tripping where they 
stood as they watched Jezebel’s. 

At this point Dyle was seen to walk down the room; and 
standing in front of the musicians he suddenly called out at the 
top of his voice: 

“Silarnce!” 

Holding out his hands commandingly to the musicians he 
again ordered 

“Silarnce!” 

The music stopped confusedly, with long-drawn wheeze and 
sudden snort, and the dancing feet ceased their shuffling. The 
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women sighed. Jezebel gave an embarrassed laugh and came 
to a stumbling standstill with the ungainly awkwardness of 
broken flight. All eyes turned with serious inquiry to Dyle 
where he stood before the musicians. 

“What de matter, Dyle?” asked Long Burke. 

“I is de matter,” said Dyle grandly. “I is jest going to show 
me authority. I is de master o’ dese ceremonies—lI is boss 0’ dis 
here show, and I is goin’ to be boss.” 

He turned again to the musicians and called out in a loud 
authoritative voice: 

“Now yo’ can go on!” 

The limping music got together again where it had left off, 
and the shuffling feet here and there caught up the step as the 
people returned to their dancing; but the rest of the quadrille 
was gone through without enthusiasm. It were as though a poet 
sneezed in the midst of delivering an ode. An ill-timed hiccup 
mars the spontaneity of the most polished epigram. Jezebel did 
not again attempt to shine that night. 


The bridegroom flitted about the house like an uneasy shadow 
all the evening, snuffing candles. He fidgeted with the supper 
things, rearranged the buns, and looked at his watch—sighing 
heavily. 

It was only as the last dance ended that Dyle led the giggling 
bride through an admiring throng to the shrinking figure that 
they called the bridegroom, and formally handed her over to his 
somewhat sullen keeping. 

Masheen bowed as the bouncing Humilia stepped over to her 
mate, the gathered guests forming into a wide semicircle about 
them; and clearing his throat he said: 

“?Lias, ole friend, keep tenderly dis beautiful creechaw de 
good Lord has thrown down unto yo’ like de manna in de wiljer- 
ness, sent from heaven. De Lord giveth and de Lord taketh away 
—dis time, friend ’Lias, de Lord he’s doin’ all de givin’ and yo’ is 
doin’ all de takin’ away. Blessed be de name o’ de Lord! a 

“Amen!” said Lazarus Goole with deep emotion, and hiccupped. 
A titter passed through the gathering. Dyle licked his lips sul- 
lenly and scowled. There was a movement amongst the guests. 
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“Room for de grave-digger!” cried Lazarus Goole drowsily. 
They made room for him to pass. He came out into the open 
space, and stood before the wedded pair. 

He waved his cigar. 

“What is life widout de grave-digger?” said he thickly, gazing 
with heavy eyes at the bride. “What is civilisation—widout—a 
grave-digger? What is Hamylet widout de grave-digger? What 
is nature—” he waved his cigar towards the candles and swept 
in the gaudily-dressed people about him—‘what is beautiful 
nature (hic) widout a grave-digger? a 

“Hee-haw!” murmured Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes. 

Some one sniggered. 

The sexton smiled. 

“Echo says hee-haw.”—He hiccupped.—“Echo’s an ass.” 

A giggle rippled round the circle of guests. The poet wished 
he had not spoken. 

The sexton pulled at his cigar to keep it alight, puffing out a 
cloud of grey smoke. He lifted a drowsy eyelid and fixed a 
vague eye on Elias. 

“De grave-digger,” he went on—“de grave-digger in de name 
of civilisation congratterlates—(hic)—congrattlelates yo’ ’Lias 
Chudgrew, on the morality of yo’r proceedin’s.—Yo’ is a legiti- 
mate man—yo’ has withdrawn from heresy and evil livin’-—and 
locusts and wild honey—and civilisation congrattle—(hic)— 
grattlelates yo’.” He put his cigar in his mouth and patted 
Elias on the shoulder. Then he turned his sleepy bloodshot 
eyes on the embarrassed bride. Humilia was beginning to be 
somewhat nervous of wedding oratory; she had been suffering 
in her modesty ever since the church-service began and the parson 
had entered into details. The sexton smiled and gave a foolish 
giggle. “TI ‘should propose, as a man,” said he, putting his 
hands in his trousers pockets and balanting dangerously on his 
heels—‘“and layin’ claim as such to nothin’ more dan de failin’s of 
a man, to kiss yo’, Humilia—but yo’ is misfortunately a mar- 
ried woman—and statistics is agin kissin’ married women.” He 
took his cigar out of his mouth. “Neverdeless I congrattlelates 
yo’ on yo’r nuptials—it has been a first-class nuptials—dey don’t 
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been any mistake about it. And dey is a heap o’ satisfaction in 
nuptials. I has known more dan one nuptials dat has turned 
out pretty cheerful—considerin’ de circumstances o’ matrimony 
ginerally, and things bein’ agin it—I has know’d nuptials dat 
was mo’ or less comfortable and almost attended wid happiness. 
I reckon it’s kind o’ more cheerful and enterprisin’ to hope for 
de best—’ He put his cigar in his mouth and puffed at it again 
to keep it alight, gazing slowly at the faces round about. Then 
“Goo’ night!” said he suddenly, and made a dive at the great 
gloved hand which the bride shyly held out to him—missed it— 
lurched up against Elias Chudgrew, and would have fallen had 
not Elias held him up, good-naturedly patting him on the shoulder. 

A snigger went round the gathered guests. 

Jezebel tittered. Boaz Bryan gave an answering guffaw. Said 
he in a whisper’d aside to Jezebel: 

“Declare to gracious, de bride she’s got a hand on her de 
size of a tea-tray. Old man Lazarus he ought to ’a take’d both 
hands to it—den he war bound to catch’d a hold on it.” 

Jezebel sniggered behind her hand. “I reckon he ought to 
got up and stood on it,” said she. 

“Silarnce!” cried Dyle; and in the calm that followed he re- 
sumed his speech “And I is requested to hand yo’ de con- 
grattlelations of all de beautifool creechaws and de honarary 
gentlemens dat is gathered around on de premises here dis evenin’, 
and to thank yo’ on behalf 0’ de whole crowd for de promiscuous 
horse-spittality of yo’r humble roof—and we all gives yo’ our best 
respecks—and God bress yo’!” 

He bowed and retired. 

The party considered itself at an end, and broke up—the women 
all kissing the bride and each other... . 

Masheen Dyle, tendering escort to a favoured beauty, gave 
her his arm, and saw her to her father’s doorstep. 

On the way his tendernesses increased; and, arriving at her 
father’s door, he put his arm round the young woman. There 
was a struggle, and a giggling treble laugh as he kissed her. She 
broke away from his embrace with a “yo’ is a wicked feller !”— 
sniggered—skipped into the house—and slammed the door. 
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Masheen stood on the doorstep and smiled grimly—winked 
solemnly at the moon—and threw out his chest: 
“Dat’s a blamed fine woman!” said he; and whistling the 
Cuckoo to heel, he took his way homewards to a lodging that 
he knew of in the town. 
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“De Tar-Baby she keep on sayin’ nothin’... and Brer 
Fox he lay low” 
UNcLE REMUS 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


WHEREIN BOAZ BRYAN’S FAMILY TIMEPIECE RUNS 
DOWN 


Tue twilight was passing to darker dusk in the bare and ill- 
smelling streets of Port Royal. All the dingy little world lay 
robed in hazy umber. Afar in the empty dust-grey heavens a 
slim white moon hung diffidently. 

In one of the meanest thoroughfares, there lay scattered about 
in the darkening roadway, outside one of the ramshackle wooden 
houses, the greater part of the lighter furnishments of its interior. 
In the midst of the disorder, on a stool, ghost-like, sat Masheen 
Dyle. He was in his blue shirt-sleeves, and was looking senti- 
mentally at a gaudy wooden clock, of gimcrack make and much- 
tinselled design, that lay across his knees. The Cuckoo, dimly 
white, was furtively flitting about amongst the wreckage, making 
the best of affairs by absorbing into his inner dog all stray re- 
freshment that came within his range. 

Dyle looked up as my footfall broke the silence of the street, 
and, recognising me, he carefully put down the clock, rose, clicked 
his heels together, and saluted. 

A wild blood-curdling wail, issuing from the open window 
of the house, pulsed upon the air, and died away. Dyle stood 
grimly at attention in the dusk, and made no sign that he had 
heard it. 

I stopped. 

“What are you doing here, Dyle?” said I. 

“I is givin’ a hand to take back de furniture into Boaz Bryan 
he’s family premises, sah,” said he; and he coughed embarrassedly. 

“Indeed? And what’s that noise in there?” I asked. 

Dyle smiled grimly: 

“Mrs. Boaz Bryan a-yellin’ victory,” said he. 

“Ho-ho?” queried I. 
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“Dat so, sah.” He cleared his throat, jumped his knee nerv- 
ously, and prepared with relish to explain. I signed to him 
to be seated. He sat down, took up the clock, placed it tenderly 
on his lap again, and continued in a hushed voice: 

“De fact o’ de matter are dis here, sah. Dar are a time 
come to folks when dey ought to be givin’ up courtin’ and gally- 
vantin’ and playin’ de blamed goat around. Dat time it’s just 
about hit up dis considerable while wid Boaz Bryan... . De 
widow Jezebel Huckleback she’s been stoppin’ wid de p’lice- 
sergint’s family down here in Port Royal dese three days; and 
Boaz Bryan he’s been livin’ on locusts and wild honey and dem 
sort o’ rich meats most o’ de time, wastin’ he’s substance in 
riotous livin’, and not walkin’ too much in de way of de Lord— 
jest de same like King David used to got buzzin’ around Judea 
arter other folk’s wives and permiscuous females i 

“Yes, yes, Dyle. Never mind ancient history.” 

“Yes, sah. Now it come’d to pass de ole widow Tiffles she 
j’ined de family picnic dis arternoon—and dey has been a kind 
of permiscuous hallelooyah and gineral rip-up goin’ on since de 
time de ole lady come’d on to de premises. Boaz Bryan he done 
gone absent without leave since de sun gone’d down, wanderin’ 
around in de buryin’-grounds worryin’ he’s wool about circum- 
stances—and de both de two ladies deirselves, reckonin’ Mrs. 
Boaz and de widow Tiffles, is inside o’ de house floppin’ around 
in de easy chairs. Mrs. Boaz she’s in Boaz he’s own rockin’- 
chair, and de widow Tiffles she’s in de spare visitor’s chair, sah— 
de one wid de leg-rests—no other chair in dis town big enough 
for de ole creature dis evenin’. Dey is both lyin’ around kind 
o’ loose and rent in twain, wid a stroke o’ de high-strikes, sah. 
Leastaways dey was full 0’ screechin’ and catterwaulin’ dis minute 
ago; but it ’pears to me dey is simmerin’ down to coolin’ again, 
only lettin’ dem wailin’ sounds out o’ deir insides just sort of 
irreg’lar, sah, to let de neighbours know dey is in possession 0’ 
de front parlour and got de winnin’ hand.” 

He lugged a soiled handkerchief out of his baggy breeches 
pocket, and wiped the face of the clock, breathing on the cracked 
glass to moisten it. 

“Just befo’ de sun gone’d down I was kind o’ loafin’ around 
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and hangin’ about when I see’d de fam’ly belongin’s boomin’ 
out o’ de winders o’ de premises, and I jest judged dar war a 
high wind in de district, so I kep’ on loafin’ around and hangin’ 
about till der screechin’ stop’d and der crowd dat was in de 
street thinn’d out and gotted off to deir vittles. Arter-a-whiles, 
when de street war mostly empty, I call’d in, like I war jest 
droppin’ in friendly to ask arter de health o’ de fam’ly, and 
offered to take a hand wid de sweepin’ and garnishin’ de man- 
sion. . . . Dey was both of dem in de moanin’ fits by dis time. 
Mrs. Boaz she say’d nothin’; only roll she’s eyes at me like she 
was a skeer’d hen; but de ole mother she rock’d she’s face side 
to side, and den she take’d she’s body full o’ breath, and she 
throw’d back she’s head and let a yell out ©’ she, till I think’d 
de strong inside de Lord fixed into she ought to’ a busted. 
Howsomever, I see’d argiment are not de point, so I take’d off 
me jacket and put it over de ole creature’s head like she war 
one 0’ dey grey parrots in one o” dey fancy cages; and I’s takin’ 
in de furniture into de premises lone-handed—exceppin’ de bal- 
ance, which are here yet.” 

He looked at the litter of cheap ornaments ruefully. 

A wail like the bay of a desolate dog filled the pause. The 
Cuckoo stopped grubbing, held up his nose, sniffed the air, and 
sneezed—then got back to his grubbing. Masheen looked over 
his shoulder stealthily, and continued, in a still more lowered 
voice: 

“Dat’s de mother, sah—Mrs. Boaz she gits de style from de 
mother, mostly.” 

He looked cautiously round; got up; and brought his stool 
nearer. “Mrs. Boaz,” he confided in a hushed voice, “she are 
a fine woman, sah, a blamed fine woman; but she are kind ©’ 
short in de temper. Dat so. Some folks’ tempers dey takes 
dem one way; some folks’ tempers dey takes dem anudder way. 
It’s de Lord’s will. Mrs. Boaz Bryan when she gits one o’ dese 
here fits on her, first she prowls around and sharpens she’s 
claws on de family furniture like she was a tom-cat, wid a 
preference for de glassware—it appears almost like it give’d 
Deborah Bryan comfort in she’s interiors mashin’ up de china- 
ware—den she rolls she’s eyes and stamp ’em foot, and whoops 
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around, and gits for Bryan’s wool. I done always notice on 
dem occasions whensoever de widow Tiffles comes along for a 
talk wid she’s daughter de two of dem mostly always gits to 
Sentpaaes guard-reports concernin’ Boaz Bryan and he’s 
carryin’s-on, and when dey is a case to go before a jury, den 
dey kind © suddenly rips up cantankerous togedder—and den 
it are just like a sort of a stoopenjous hurrycane done got loose. 
Dey is no arguin’ round a hurrycane. And de languidge! my 
honey gracious! for a swear, de ajootant o’ dis regiment are no 
mean man; but up agin de widow Tiffles de ajootant are just 
de same like a li’l chile.” 

He stooped forward, breathed on the glass face of the battered 
clock, rubbed it slowly with his sleeve, and sighed: 

“I give’d dat piece of ware to Boaz Bryan de evenin’ he war 
married, sah; but de works done gone out ob joint——” 

He held it near his ear and shook it carefully. There was 
an answering dull thump from the disordered works within. 

Dyle sighed heavily and put back the clock on his lap. 

“She war de sassiest gal in de show in dem times,” said he, 
“One time I very near marry she meself; but, t’ank God, Boaz 
Bryan he war always de most enterprisin’ and keerless of de 
two. De women, sah, likes de genelmen enterprisin’ and keerless 
best—women accounts dem things above natchural talents and 
edicashun. Dat’s de fact; and dey is no gettin’ round facts. 
Facts is just de same like prison-rations—dey lies mighty dry 
and heavy on de stomick, but yo’ has got to swallow ’em or yo’ 
has got to leave ’em alone and git along on a empty institution.” 

“Yes, yes, there’s no getting round facts—or the stomach, 
Dyle; but 

“Yes, sah; I reckon I’s gittin’ outside de argiment. Point 
o’ fact, Mrs. Boaz Bryan she are kind o’ sudden in de temper 
—’specially when Boaz Bryan he’s been rollin’ he’s eyes at 
promisc’ous females and talkin’ free and pooty to dem, sah— 
more ’specially dat dangerous widow Huckleback. And dat 
Jezebel Huckleback, when she’s been humming around and 
walkin’ de town on de arm of Boaz Bryan and playin’ de tom- 
fool ginerally, nothin’ satisfy she but she must come around 
squarin’ she’s shoulders and shakin’ she’s bustle at Boaz Bryan’s 
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lawful wife—she are dat small-minded and p'isonous—puttin’ 
on dat amount of style, and wagglin’ she’s behime that con- 
sider’ble yo’d think she war de wife of He’s Excellency de 
Gub’nor o’ de Colony. When a female is likerwise a widder 
she don’t got no biz’ness takin’ de arm round de town of a law- 
ful married man. Dar are no respec’able sample of dat in Holy 
Writ. It are not de square thing. Howsoever, I don’t rightly 
calculate to unnerstand how dese things come’d to Deborah 
Bryan’s comprehensions, sah; but I reckon it all come’d round 
in de natchural order of things. A passel of no-account niggers 
gits sittin’ togedder, talkin’ a heap ob onchristian personal cir- 
cumstances about deir neighbours—one thing leadin’ on to anud- 
der, till dey done got all dey has to say off of deir minds; den 
dey gits off round to the neighbours and whispers all de circum- 
stances de other folks tell’d ’em and a heap more de other folks 
don’t tell’d ’em. Den all de folks in de parish gits to talkin’ 0’ 
de circumstances—den it comes round to de widow Tifflese—den 
de widow Tiffles she gits to whisperin’ wid Mrs. Boaz Bryan— 
den in places whar dey sing here followeth de anthem. Perad- 
venture it done happen’d dat way—and, den again, peradventure 
it don’t happen’d dat way. Howsoever, when I see’d de dan- 
gerous widder Huckleback she was stoppin’ down here in dese 
parts wid she’s friend de wife of de p’lice-sargint; when I recol- 
Jeck’ de p’lice-sargint he-self are a sleepy oninterestin’ or’nary 
kind o’ feller; when I come’d up agin Jezebel Huckleback about 
sundown and see’d she been buzzin’ round de town in she’s 
ball-clothes; when I met up wid de widow Tiffles sneakin’ along 
and makin’ for Boaz Bryan’s fam’ly premises—den I scratched 
me wool and whistle’d to meself—I sort ©’ suspicion’d dar was 
somethin’ cu’ious goin’ to happen. Yes, sah; and when I see’d 
Boaz Bryan struttin’ around de town and kickin’ out he’s legs on 
de top of de other symptoms, den I know’d dey was things bound 
to happen. Boaz Bryan he are one o’ dem cu’ious sort of crea- 
tures, de most or’nary female she’s only got to waggle she’s skirts 
at he and he gits plumb distracted wid heself; it seem like he 
was bound to wash he’s face and git into he’s Sunday clothes and 
git bustlin’ round de town committin’ adultery. I don’t goin’ 
to blame de feller for havin’ he’s proper feelin’s—a genterman 
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ain’t allers bound to keep down he’s feelin’s inside of he. Dat 
not natural. I ax yo’ what done God Almighty give’d he he’s 
feelin’s for exceppin’ for to use ’em? But Boaz Bryan he’s 
mostly nothin’ exceppin’ feelin’s most o’ de time. Huh! de 
feller don’t even got de sense to keep he’s mouth shut in he’s 
sleep—but it ’pears he done take’d to playin’ de ijiot-mule in 
he’s sommambulations, and mumblin’ ‘Jezebel’ and ‘beautiful 
widder’ and such. Huh! dat not de correct and proper circum- 
stance for a married man dat’s wife is named Deborah. Dat 
a fact. He’s jest been actin’ scand’lous most o’ de time—and 
when he not actin’ scand’lous it are because he are tired from 
de last foolishness ... I don’t recolleck’ de beginning of de 
bust-up exackly—things seem like they done got sort o’ mixed 
up and tangled togedder in me remembrance—but de females 
in de next premises dey see’d de circumstances somethin’ dis-a- 
way: Boaz Bryan, after he been foolin’ around most of de after- 
noon wid dis here Jezebel female, by’m-by he begin’d to feel 
de want of he’s vittles monstrous bad—so den he done got to 
sottle he’s mind to gittin’ off to home. When Boaz come’d into 
de end of he’s street he met up wid Mrs. Absalom Stakkerpipe. 
‘Good-day to yo’, Boaz Bryan!’ says she, wid one o’ dem cwious 
kind o’ smiles all a-one side of she’s mouth. ‘Good-day to yo’, 
sister Stakkerpipe,’ says Boaz Bryan. Den he stopped and take’d 
she’s hand and give’d it a kind o’ soft squeeze, and he says, 
says he: ‘Yo’ appears like yo’ isn’t lookin’ too spry, sister 
Stakkerpipe,’ says he. Mrs. Stakkerpipe she let Boaz Bryan 
hold she’s hand and she says, says she: ‘I hasn’t got too good 
news, Boaz Bryan, for true,’ says she. And Boaz he squeezed 
she’s hand some more, and he says, says he: ‘I was calculatin’ 
yo has not gotted too good news,’ says he. Mrs. Stakkerpipe 
she says, says she: ‘Huh-huh! Boaz Bryan, ole friend,’ says she, 
‘yo’ is wastin yo’r emotions on me,’ says she; ‘for meself I is 
toller’ble, but I has got de bad news for yo’—de widow Tiffles 
she’s come across’t de water to sottle down wid yo’r fam’ly for 
de evenin’,’ says Mrs. Stakkerpipe, says she. Dat news shut 
Boaz Bryan’s stomick—he don’t got no hankerin’ arter he’s vittles 
any more. Boaz Bryan he don’t got too easily turned off of he’s 
vittles—but he don’t calculated on de widow Tiffles. He done 
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clean forgotted to give Mrs. Stakkerpipe good-day; he done jest 
lef? go of she’s hand and done git saunterin’ along agin, more 
or less cogitatin’, like he was thinkin’ about things. . . . Arter-a- 
whiles he come’d to he’s family-premises. Things inside appears 
mighty quiet and solemn. De suspicion of misery done gotted on 
to Boaz Bryan’s innards. He take’d a heap o’ time wipin’ he’s 
feet on to de doorstep, though dey was only dust on ’em; how- 
soever, he know’d dat behind of de jalousies in all de windows 
around in de neighbourhood de eyes of de whole street was on 
him. Wid dat he girded up he’s loins and trampled into de 
house. He open’d de parlour door, and he walked in kind ©” 
friendly and cheerful. De widow Tiffles she war in de easy chair 
wid de leg-rest, and Mrs. Boaz Bryan she war in de rockin’ chair 
—and dey both say’d nothin’. Boaz Bryan he sottled down on 
to de chair underneath de open window, and he fanned heself 
wid he’s pocket-handkerchief like he feel’d kind ©’ perspiry all 
on a sudden—and de both de two females dey kep’ on settin’ 
quiet. . . . Huh! dat show de born tomfoolishness of de feller 
—he see’d dey was gineral inflammation sot up on de premises, 
and he ought to kep’ next de door. Howsoever, he wiped he’s 
head wid he’s pocket-handkerchief and purtended he don’t notice 
de females is not too gay in deir spirits. Den he giv’d a easy 
sort of laugh. ‘How yo’ is, mudder-in-law; how yo’ is?’ says he, 
kind ©’ friendly, and mo’ or less familiar and full o’ family 
style. . . . “Toller’ble, my son, toller’ble’, says mudder-in-law, 
sort 0’ stoney and low down in she’s stomick; and den she giv’d 
one o’ dem dry coughs—‘toller’ble,’ says she, scowlin’ at he, and 
breathin’ hard. Deborah Bryan she say’d nothin’. Boaz Bryan 
he feel’d dat circumstances was sottlin’ down to consternation; 
neverdeless he reckoned he was bound to play de agree’ble. ‘Has 
de gran’chilluns been behavin’ toller’ble?’? says he. De widow 
Tiffles she don’t say’d nothin’. Boaz he see’d it was mighty 
important dar was no hesitations allowed to get into de conver- 
sation; so he ax’d Mrs. Boaz how she’s symptoms was prosperin’. 
Mrs. Boaz she say’d nothin’, Den de two women dey both 
shake’d deir heads mighty solemn, den dey looked at Boaz Bryan, 
and agin dey both shake’d deir heads mighty solemn. It ap- 
peared like dar was not too much fam’ly news buzzin’ round. Boaz 
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Bryan he wiped de perspiration off he’s head, and he says, says 
he, ‘I reckon dis been first-class weather for sailin’ across de 
water, mudder-in-law,’ says he, ‘though de schoolmaster he been 
tellin’ me dey is a racketty heap of oneasy prognostications 
gittin’ up in de increased fluidity of de atmosphere, and de 
weathercocks appears like dey was oncertain in deir emotions. 
I is a-feared dey is a hurrycane loafin’ around” Wid dat he 
give’d a sigh. De widow Tiffles she smiled one o’ dem long 
smiles all a-one-side of she’s mouth, and den she laugh’d kind 
er husky and quiet: ‘O yes,’ says she, ‘dey is a hurrycane 
a-comin,’ sure ’nough,’ says she. Deborah Bryan she fetched a 
hoarse-laugh, kind © sarcastic-like. Nobody say’d nothin’. Dar 
was a long time pass. Things was gittin’ kind of oneasy. Boaz 
Bryan he reco’nised he make’d a mistake interjoocin’ de hurry- 
cane; and he kep’ on worryin’ he’s wool, a-settin’ dar breathin’ 
hard, turnin’ he’s mind around, tryin’ to riz points for argument, 
and chokin’ down he’s curses. Arter-a-whiles he says, says he, 
sort o’ calmlike and pert, says he: ‘I is sorry I was not on de 
premises to give yo’ welcome and how-yo’-is, mudder-in-law— 
but, point-o’-fact, I has been round de corner wid ole man Elias 
Chudgrew, and we done git to talkin’ permisc’ous recollections, 
and de time pass—I allers notice de time pass mighty quick 
when yo’ gits into yo’r neighbour’s rockin’ chair wid yo’r heels 
on de winder-sill. D’clare to gracious, I think I'd ’a been dar 
now, forgettin’ me responsibilities, only old man Chudgrew he 
seems to forgotted whar he keeps de rum-bottle and de tobaccy 
since he done got joined together in holy matrimony, dat a fact! 
—dat de way holy matrimony takes some folks. Elias Chudgrew 
he don’t never ax’d me has I a mouth on me; by consequence of 
which I grow’d mo’ or less tired of rememberin’ ole times— 
and so I drapped off to home for me vittles. But I never ex- 
peck’ de pleasure of de company of de widow Tiffles wid me tea.’ 
Wid dat he spitted out o’ de window, sort o’ casual and friendly, 
like he was feelin’ at home. De widow Tiffles she sot still and she 
don’t say’d nothin’. Deborah Bryan she sot still and she don’t 
say’d nothin’. Boaz Bryan he sot still and he don’t say’d nothin’. 
And dey all sot and study some more. . . . Arter-a-whiles De- 
borah Bryan she give’d one o’ dem long yellin’ cries. . . . Boaz 
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Bryan he swallowed a gulp, kind o’ dry, in he’s throat. . . . Den 
de widow Tiffles she begin’d to grit she’s gums, and she’s eyes 
done git a-rollin’ and a-glarin’. Den Boaz Bryan he done got 
up on he’s behime feet and shaked he’s legs out sort of easy, and ° 
stretched heself, like he come’d to de conclusions dat dar was de 
end of de argiment; but Deborah Bryan she take’d a long breath, 
and give’d a shudder, and let a squall out of she, fit to bust de 
windows. Boaz Bryan he sot down again, sort o’ sudden, and 
jest kep’ he’s eyes on circumstances. . . . De ole widow Tiffles 
she kep’ on chewin’ she’s gums, breathin’ hard and quick, snorkin’ 
and keepin’ she’s eyes fix’d on Boaz Bryan. Den Deborah Bryan 
she git to talkin’ and mumblin’ to sheself, and growlin’ and mut- 
terin’. Arter-a-whiles, de widow Tiffles she says, says she: 
‘Boaz Bryan,’ says she, speakin’ kind o’ solemn, like de preacher 
when he’s goin’ to riz a subscription, ‘Boaz Bryan,’ says she, ‘we 
is taught to rejoice over one sinner dat repenteth—but dar is 
nothin’ in Holy Writ agin pullin’ de wool out of a sinner dat don’t 
got started in wid repentin’.’ Boaz Bryan he allow’d to heself 
dat he done’d a heap o’ repentin’ in he’s time, neverdeless he say’d 
nothin’. De widow Tiffles chewed she’s gums some more, den she 
fetched a cackle like she war a settin’ hen quittin’ settin’: ‘Boaz 
Bryan, yo’r time is precious—Hell is yawnin’ for de damned!’ says 
she. . . . Boaz he wasn’t goin’ to dispute dat. Disputin’ is only 
rilin’ to de feelin’s. Disputin’ don’t git folks what dey wants. 
I ax yo’, sah, done disputin’ make a hen lay eggs?—done dis- 
putin’ git de eggs when de hen done laid ’em? Boaz Bryan he 
reckons to unnerstand more about playin’-cards dan de gospel. 


.. . Den de widow Tiffles she fetched another o’ dem cackles. 
‘De time is short! Prepare ye de way,’ says she; ‘Hell is yawning 
for de damned!’ says she... . Boaz Bryan he recognised he 


see’d dese prognostications befo’, He know’d whar he was 
standin’ de moment de business done got down to de point of 
religion. He allowed to heself dar war nothin’ lef’ for he exceppin’ 
repentance and de confession of sins, or shinnin’ out of de par- 
lour window. All of a sudden—bim!—blop !—blam!—Deborah 
Bryan she lep’d up out o’ she’s chair; den she stamp ’em foot and 
roll ’em eye and git on to she’s toes and lep’d again—a-glarin’ and 
a-mumblin’. An den she come’d along at Boaz Bryan a-clawin’ 
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de air, a-rippin’ and a-snortin’ and a- reat eC Boaz 
Bryan he riz’d up and mak’d for a shin out o’ de parlour window, 
but de old mother she up quick and girded up she’s loins and 
gripped a-holt of de family-timepiece and clipped he on de left 
jaw. . . . Honey gracious! dar are a chunk o’ skin outen o’ de side 
o’ Boaz Bryan’s jaw dis evenin’ dat seems like it war goin’ to pre- 
vent de wool growin’ in dat partic’lar whisker dis passel o’ Sun- 
days. Boaz Bryan he done clean forgot de Scriptures dat time, 
sartin sure; I reckon he don’t never stopped to hold out de other 
cheek, but he just lep’d through de window and lifted he’s heels 
and travelled for de open country. And now—he’s havin’ he’s 
smoke, kind ©’ solemn, a-settin’ on a tombstone in de buryin’- 
ground. Tombstones”—he added absently—“tombstones is kind 
0’ coolin’ and soothin’ wid Boaz Bryan is 

Dyle paused, and sighed heavily. Then, rising slowly, he said 
with some embarrassment: 

“And beggin’ yo’r leave, sah, I is goin’ to finish puttin’ de 
balance of me friend Boaz Bryan’s house in order agin he’s 
comin’ home, same like de prodigal ac, wid he’s belly full o 
husks and bilin’ over wid repentance.” 

He saluted with dignity; and I, feeling that I had been ana 
dismissed, stepped into the lick: and, walking down the silent 
street, turned into the feetid public square. The deserted square 
of Port Royal! that in a more riotous past had been one of 
the world’s great marts, but is now fallen into a barren place 
enough, where even the weeds scarce will to grow—the busy 
hum of people altogether departed from it, except for an hour 
or so of a Sunday, when, in the quaint old-world church whose 
bare white wall flanked the square, the organ booms at matins 
and evensong, and the singing worshippers in raucous religious 
rivalry essay to outdo its wheezing harmonies. Yet here was 
ground that had once been choked with rich merchandise; here 
had aforetime been more serious to-do than mere singing of 
psalms of a Sunday. This mute empty place had in a more 
strenuous age echoed to the wrangle of swarms of busy traders, 
the roar of a great traffic, the ringing peals of church bells, the 
clatter of soldiery. Here in her rude beginnings, when men and 
women wore quaint garments of strange cut, and with mellifluent 
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accent of Spain, using much elaborate courtesy and don and 
signorita one to the other, took the name of the Lord their Christ 
in vain in pompous overzeal to give Him praise, and built cathe- 
drals in His honour, burning indeed and disembowelling and 
putting to foul Christian torture in pharisaic arrogance of only 
revealed religion those that would not join praise with them in 
exact like fashion—in this so tragic time of theologic hellishnesses 
some Spaniard fellow of the rakehell crew had set out with foreign 
line and plummet the four right sides and angles of the empty 
place, raising defensive rampart and parapet towards the sea, 
with church at end, and living-houses of Southern whitewashed 
walls on the two further sides, and well of water in the centre of 
the levelled square—set it out, destiny deciding, for the doing of 
some worship and more devilry. 

Here had tramped reckless privateersman, here swaggered 
bloodstained buccaneer—their high-pooped craft crowding the 
harbour with captured lordly galleons at their windowed sterns, 
and pouring out on to the wharves and quays rich spoil snatched 
from the Spaniard, making Port Royal “richest spot in the 
yniverse.” Here had they trod, curly-wigged clumsy-coated 
baggy-breeches’d big-booted men from everywhere, and there 
would be questionable ruffians amongst them too—sinister-looking 
fellows with little gold rings in their ears and ugly scars about 
their swarthy jowls, and here and there one of them wanting as to 
a limb, and wearing clothes jauntily that fitted them but ill, 
being indeed most obviously designed for others, and spending 
in riot and debauch and drunken orgy strange gold pieces that 
they had not possessed if every man had had his own. Yonder 
would be an ugly seafaring fellow—he with the black patch over 
his eye—getting together with much whispering a villainous cut- 
throat crew for some unlovely devilments upon the high seas. 
Here had swarmed low-class Jew and merchant, bully and jezebel, 
and all the vulture-crew and noisome jackal-pack that batten on 
ill-gotten riches, craftily gathering in the treasure so questionably 
come by, so lightly parted with in wild carouse and reckless 
gamble by buccaneer and fighting-man and spendthrift hands 
that gathered it in violence. 

Thus had Port Royal come to fame of wondrous infamy, and 
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greatness of riches, and envy of the nations—sitting at the water’s 
edge, like an armed cut-throat, by the high road between the 
world and Spain. So, at the Royal Gate, made golden with the 
dowry of the seas, poured on to her wharves from multitudinous 
captures, they are grown used to choirs chanting hymns of praise, 
church bells sounding triumphant peals, taverns making merry 
over glorious victories with much shout of carouse and frantic 
merriment, governors penning official despatch, taking not all 
the credit but formally and in some modest degree thankful to 
Providence—when, at a half-hour before the stroke of midday 
on a fine morning in June, of a sudden the earth quaked and 
the riven ground gaped with sickening upheaval, and sank under 
the waters, swallowing the fabulous wealth of the sixteen-hundreds 
from Port Royal, blotting out the three thousand houses of the 
ancient town save two hundred, and choking the harbour with 
floating bodies of the unburied dead, whose stench of death 
swept the island with the plague—so that the old taverns brawl 
no longer, and old Spanish churches chant now no hymns of 
praise, nor peal their bells for prayer or victory, but may be seen, 
weather permitting, to this day, deep down below the clear 
waters. . . . So the hidden hand of doom, obeying the clean law 
of order, struck down at a blow this evil thieves’ kitchen of the 
seas. 

Here had stepped the English vikings of the French wars— 
here had tramped the pigtailed seamen from the king’s ships, 
crews speaking every dialect from Kent to Old Virginia; here 
had they lurched and rolled and taken their ease, with much 
hitching of belted breeches, and swearing of ponderous oaths that 
had not been outdone by the army in Flanders—masterful folk 
with weatherbeaten skins that the salt of salt waters had tanned 
and might not further sting or smart—men with keen watchful 
eyes, as became a people who ruled the high seas and to whom 
the nations dipped their pennants in homage upon the waters 
—seamen these who fought by no over-dainty rule or measure, 
but left the spelling of elaborate theories to the schoolmasters, 
and laid themselves alongside an enemy’s ship whenever found, 
and looked to plain drubbing of the foreign rogues as the prime 
principle of war. Bloodshed they took to be dirty work, so 
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they did not seek it; but when it had to be done they wore no 
pinafores to do it, nor wrote they madrigals i in praise of it to show 
it beautiful, but they looked it sternly in the face like men, and 
did it as near like gentlemen as war may be done, honouring 
not war but those that waged it in seemly wise—and when the 
foe struck, sparing the enemy and mitigating his humiliation. 
Here had strutted noble and fop in silk and satin and jewel-hilted 
sword, with brilliant beauties from across the water at Spanish- 
town, most splendid viceregal court of the seventeen-hundreds 
and Regency—lordly governors too taking a stroll in intervals of 
bitter quarrels with angry Assemblies. Here had been heard the 
tap of the auctioneer’s mallet as he hammered down to the highest 
bidders the last consignment of negroes. Here had trudged 
bloody pirate, bound and in chains, sorry hero of the Black Roger, 
about to step the dance of death without a toe-board under the 
gallows-tree up harbour—caught with his murderous crew in 
yonder rakish black craft that, flying her black flag with white 
skull and crossbones, had come skimming over from Cuba hover- 
ing hawk-like along the sea-track of the great-hulled West India 
merchantmen. Here had passed the hangdog slaver to his like 
doom, the poor rogue’s sullen eyes likely enough paying but 
slight heed to the great volumes of smoke belching from the 
settling black hull of the captured slave-ship in the harbour, as 
she burnt in shame to the water’s edge, but straying more likely 
rather nervously eastwards towards the swamps at Gallows Point, 
where, up against the sky, the bound bodies of cut-throat crews 
were swinging in their chains, hanging by the neck from the 
thick-set gibbets—leafless gallows-trees that brought the black 
vultures swarming to the plucking of the baneful fruit in the 
Orchard of the King. 

Here had strutted loose women, light ©’ love, in rich array, 
displaying immodestly the allurements of their bodies, with wan- 
dering eye on every man and any man; gleaning a loathsome har- 
vest; garnering of money feverishly, knowing that theirs was a 
short-lived traffic that was founded on the fleeting beauty of their 
flesh; yet winning it only to fling it away as lightly as they gath- 
ered it, having indeed no cleanly self-respect to provide for, no 
nook in the world to call their own, no mate to build for, but only a 
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feverish to-day to be fulfilled—blotted out; knowing no gentle 
care; the vulgar plaything of the brutish many; loved by none; 
realising their womanhood never; their sweetest function dis- 
sipated, even motherhood unsought for—bringing shame; knowing 
no cleaner sentiment than base and shameless ecstasies; the most 
sacred secrets of their tender bodies the common jest of the 
market-place; moved to their sorry way of life by a maggot 1’ the 
brain—the itch of inordinate appetite; stepping their fantastic 
dance of life to a frenzied measure, thereby rushing the more 
speedily to that dreaded time when they should have become the 
haggard victims of their own desires; their only prospect to gaze 
with wide-eyed fear from a frantic present to a wan-eyed future; 
living the hysteric delirium of their nightmare lives extravagantly, 
and, their crazy folly done, dying alone, without a loving hand 
to moisten their lips, parched with the burning thirst of coming 
death, or to close their once roving eyes, staring upwards, 
pathetically wide open now, fixed in their last bold stare—dying 
shamefully in some drunken tavern brawl, or mayhap, worse 
still, spared by grinning cynic death, losing inevitably early the 
last shreds of comeliness, their only marketable commodity, and 
sinking into long penurious neglect, dying untended in some dingy 
corner in deserted unreverenced old age, to be flung unwept-for 
into a dunghill grave. Poor little souls! so had they lived; so 
had they lain them down and died—their last sighs going to add 
to the ineffectual voice of experience to which will not listen gen- 
eration after generation of the madcap women whose feet for ever 
shuffle invitation in the street—gone to fulfil the futile grief which 
is for ever passing and has for ever passed ineffectually into the 
unheeded moan of the four winds of the earth. Indeed, those 
were roaring times, when it was not only difficult for a man to 
come to his own but to keep it when he had come to it, when the 
stout burgess wore his sword on his hip and his pistol in his belt 
like the most needy swashbuckler, though he had been hard put 
to it maybe to make right use of them in emergency; and the 
richer he grew and the nearer approached the time when he 
might purchase nobility, so much the more anxious became he. 
Nor did the departing sunlight mark the end of his day: in truth, 
the rich man slept upon an uneasy pillow, and the light sleeper 
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slept but ill, for the teeming place would keep up its racket late 
into the night, a time torn with much uproar of noisy brawls— 
bloodstained brawls often enough—uproar dying out only in the 
small hours with the coarse shout of the last drunken debauchee 
reeling homewards, sottishly uncertain of his place of lodgment. 
But this, the theatre of their noisy deeds, was now deserted, 
given up to silence and the dusk—the tawdry scenery faded; 
the background houses grown dingy and decayed; the stage empty 
of the picturesque throng that, sword on hip or fluttering fan in 
hand, patched, powdered, and painted for their several parts, 
had paced or skulked or strutted across its boards—its drama 
fallen out of fashion, resolved into stray episodes writ but in- 
dolently on the blurred tablets of forgetful memories. Its noisy 
magnificence unrecorded. The scrip of its acts and scenes torn 
from the bindings and scattered to the winds of inaccurate tra- 
dition—its cues lost—its most tragic sentences cut out—its comic 
passages forgot. The players—vanished amongst the tombs, 
their windy mouthings spoken and done, their deeds of derring-do 
as lightly banished as their most blackest infamies—the gossip- 
tales of all they did, their loves, their little jealousies, their piques 
and wrangles and their crimes, their genial kindnesses, heroic 
sacrifices—all put away—grown as dusty as their scattered 
mouldering properties. Of the old play no whisper now—no 
broken fragments of its spoken lines. The lip-told inaccurate 
tradition of its mightiest names meeting with a shrug of the 
shoulder—its heroics passing into doubt—the very evil of its ill 
repute put to the question—ay, the ghosts of its one-time great- 
ness passing into nothingness, as though the things they shadowed 
had never been. The curtain rung down—the music, brass and 
wood and string, that played to their dancing, silenced. The 
musicians mute—their fallen chaps unable now to sound a note 
for all their accurate practice of deft blowing. The empty stage 
given over to Nature—infinite mysterious Nature smiling over 
all, kindly indulgent to our little finite schemes of immortality, 
knowing in her vast experience that, whatever else is uncertain, 
old age and death and the passing of things and profound Oblivion 
are sure, and everlasting rest—the vagrant wind, the voice of 
Nature, sighing through its rifts and rents, and playing amongst 
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them as on a plaintive lute, sighing and laughing lightly in and 
out its forsaken hollows and broken places—Nature with her 
artist hand decently covering in a more fitting elderly grey habit 
the once violent colour-scheme of its ancient magnificence. 

There was now only a solitary negro stripling in the twilit 
square; he was lying face downwards on the low marginal wall 
of the central well, contemplatively spitting at his own reflection in 
the distant black depths of the water below; and he flitted away 
hurriedly at my footfall as though suddenly impelled to it by 
some harassing conscientious considerations, and slipped down a 
by-alley on bare feet, noiselessly, like the uneasy ghost of some 
guilty thing. 

I wandered on aimlessly across the square, along the rude 
causeway, on towards the swamps... . Of a sudden a gaunt 
black hog uttered a startled grunt and cantered away amongst 
the gravestones. I had stumbled on to the precincts of the burial 
grounds. 

The moon was showing stronger in the steely sky. The umber 
landscape was fading into lilac mysteries. The air was charged 
with the grey dust of evening. The earth reeked, ladening the 
hazy air with the sweet pungent scents of tropical blossoms. A 
mighty hush hung heavily over the world. On a tombstone, a 
hundred paces away, sat the bowed figure of a man, smoking 
pensively; at his feet some lean black swine were grubbing with 
self-satisfied gruntings. 

I stopped, loth to probe into the agony of a man in solitary 
communion with his own folly. 

As I turned back I almost stumbled against a still figure that 
lolled shadow-like against the stem of a cocoanut-palm. The 
fireflies danced and flickered about her. She was bedizened in 
white with an English lady’s discarded ball-dress which displayed 
abundantly the charms of her mahogany bust and arms. On 
her hands she wore long white gloves reaching to near the elbows. 
There was a scarlet flower in her black hair. But the dusk so 
enwrapped her that I was unable to see whether there sat exulta- 
tion or pity on the brow of the dangerous widow Huckleback. 


IN THE HOUSE OF THE SORCERER 


Sad 


Aw 


“De howlin’ dog knows what he sees” 
UNcLE REMUS 


CHAPTER XXIX 


WHEREIN THE WIDOW TIFFLES BECOMES POSSESSED 
OF A DEVIL 


Vast soot-black night. North and south and east, to uttermost 
west, where the sun slept, engulfing black night encompassed all 
things and narrowed the wide boundaries of man’s vision to the 
petty limits of a blind man’s parish. The moon was blotted out, 
and all her gentle light gone from the earth, her pale lamp hidden 
behind a dark canopy of sullen cloud, the sombre drapery of 
which was drawn across the high hollow of the ill-lit heavens, 
massed and still, uncertain yet whither the winds would set them 
in motion, or here or there, or gently, or with sudden breath 
rudely fling them aside in tatters into the outer darkness, or sweep 
them away in mighty disorder over the edge of the world. 
Nature was in a brooding mood, and her silence hung fear- 
somely over the mangrove-swamps like an unuttered threat. 
The night was dark in the heavens above, but it lay blacker 
still in the dense thicket of the swamps, where under its dark 
cloak of green the mangrove puts out crafty wooden fingers and 
steals the land stealthily foot by foot from the sea, gathering the 
sluggish sea-borne river-mud about its roots and flinging it down 
thereat in suffocating silt to choke out the restless waters; it 
lay pitchy black where the mangrove overgrows the low-lying 
land margent to the sea, reaching insolently up to the walls of 
the forts on the harbour’s lip and creeping over the forgotten 
well-filled graveyards that lie thereby, once so trimly flourishing 
there, covering their neglect in a decent pall of sombre green, 
their thievish limbs showing the tender reverence to the dead 
that neglectful hands have ceased to show, and casting an annual 
tribute of buds and leaves upon the forgotten tombs; it lay 
blackest of all where the mangrove, stretching landwards, joins 
the high jungle growth, the trees and dense undergrowth of which 
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cast a mightier shade—the shadow of the bush, the bush that is 
for ever encroaching in swift-growing tangle on the edge of the 
cultivated plains and clambering in strangling brigand-mood up 
the spurs of the foothills, held back only by the weaponed hand 
of man; overwhelming his dwellings and the works of his craft— 
deserted barracks, forsaken factory, decayed manor-house—if 
man but relax his toil against it for a season. 

Hard by the swamps, above one of the numerous deserted 
ruins scattered here and there throughout the bush, and which 
to-day are fallen in, roofless and forgot, there was a dull glow 
of light from a fire that crackled within, and smoke and sparks 
in the smoke sprang upwards and dispersed with a hiss into the 
night air. The sleepy vultures, many-gathered on ruined wall 
and lofty tree near at hand, as though expectant of nature’s 
sacrifice to Death, snorted and sneezed irritably as the smoke 
Swept past them. The disturbed owls wheeled on silent pinions 
ghostlike over the roofless place, showing signs of disquietude, 
and blinking down at the fire-light in disgust; the goat-suckers, 
sweeping with hawk-like flight after the night insects, coughed as 
they winged through the ascending smoke; and the bats that 
had their habitation in the place fluttered about and twittered 
their discontent. 

A woman crept out of the neighbouring bush, picked her way 
carefully amongst the lanterns that lay about the doorway; whis- 
pered something to the dim guardian negro who sat silent there; 
knocked four knocks upon the door, and, on its being opened 
to her, stepped in. As the door shut there was a strong gust of 
rum and the sour smell of negroes. The black fellow at the door 
shifted into more comfortable ease and yawned. The plaintive 
voice of a negress could be heard inside, raised in supplication: 

“Mamaloi—little queen mother! make she’s body covered wid 
boils and sores by day; make de black dog of de witches get into 
she’s throat and steal she’s breath and strangle she by night; make 
all de evil come to Jezebel Huckleback!” 

The voice ceased speaking, and there was a fluttering sound as 
of beating wings. 

A long pause—sounds of people moving—and suddenly a drum 
began to beat to the wail of pipe, a deep voice roared out a bark- 
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ing snatch of song, a loud chorus followed with a crash, and 
there was a shuffle of dancing feet. 


“Aie—ahngo! honk! honk!” 

The chorus burst from the throats of the negro women that 
stood in a circle round about the lighted place, and they beat 
their hands together, bowed themselves down, and stamped their 
bare feet; drums boomed; pipe squealed, and the pulsing feet 
of a woman who danced in their midst shuffled upon the floor. 

“Aie—aie—ahngo! honk! honk!” crashed the chorus from the 
circle of women; and from the dim throng of negroes that stood 
behind them in the darkness it came again more hoarsely. 

A fire of twigs crackled upon the ground, and the dense smoke 
rolled upwards to the night sky. Above the spluttering twigs 
the flames leaped, flinging up handfuls of sparks into the 
ascending smoke. 

As the circle of chanting black women, naked to the waist, 
bowed to the firelight and stamped their feet, the fire cast their 
shadows up the walls. Their skirts were fastened about their 
loins with scarlet cloths, and about their heads were bound blood- 
red chequered handkerchiefs that caused strange shapes to leap 
amongst the shadows on the walls; and as they sang and swayed 
and clapped their hands and bowed themselves down and stamped 
their feet upon the ground, their shadows also rose and fell. And 
now and again dim figures that stood in the shadows behind them 
would pass a black bottle to the women in the circle, who would 
tilt it up to their lips, and, drinking from it, pass it back again. 

“Aie—aie—ahngo! honk! honk!” cried the wailing voices of 
the women, ‘as they threw up their chins, and the whole circle 
smote their hands together to the boom of the drums—then 
slowly bowed their heads, waving their arms downwards in 
obeisance. And “Aie—aie—ahngo! honk! honk!” crashed the 
chorus of the dim throng that stood beyond. As the women 
bowed themselves a negress raised her voice and cried a line in 
quick recitative, and the circle of women stamped their fect 
rhythmically, slowly raised their heads, threw up their chins, and 
burst out into chorus again: 


“Mie! Aie! ahngo! honk! honk!” 
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Again the women bowed whilst the singing woman sang her 
line; old African negresses whose withered breasts hung pendulous 
against their lean ribs, stout middle-aged black women with full 
breasts, Jamaican negro girls with budding breasts—all bowed 
themselves and sang and stamped their feet. 

And all the while there danced in their midst the comely young 
negress; she was almost naked, and she strutted with lithe sway- 
ings of the body and quaint movement of the hips, and slowly she 
shuffled her feet upon the floor to the throb of the drum, wail of 
the clarionet, cling of the triangle, and measure of the fierce 
singing; and as she danced, the long strips of cloth that hung from 
her girdle before and behind chinked. with little hawkbells. 

At one side, within the circle of chanting women, a half-naked 
negro hunkered before a deep-sounding booming drum and with 
his hands beat upon it in slow throbbing accent, blinking the 
while at the fire before him; at his left hand squatted another 
negro with shelving forehead and ape-like head, who held a 
smaller drum between his great feet and drummed rapidly and 
excitedly upon it to the wild tune, and as he beat he stared out 
of the gloom with bloodshot eyes at the dancing woman’s feet 
where she danced in front of him, and the perspiration trickled 
down his heavy jaws. On the other side of the player upon 
the large drum a dirty black fellow in rags sat on his heels, 
resting his elbows on his knees, and with distended wind-filled 
cheeks blew a weird monotonous wailing air upon a clarionet. 
Behind these stood a couple of negro girls—one beat a triangle, 
the other was she who, with head thrown back, opened her mouth 
and to the rumble of drum and wail of pipe sang quickly in a 
high-pitched nasal cry the snatch of the plaintive chant—and 
when she uttered her hurried recitative, the chorus crashed out: 

“Aie! aie! ahngo!—honk! honk!” 

The drums boomed and throbbed, pipe squealed, and all the 
while the shuffling feet of the dancing woman pattered upon the 
ground where she danced with her back to the fire and facing 
towards the seated figure at the open end of the circle. 

There, on a rude stone bench at the end of the ill-lit place, 
sat the ancient widow Tiffles, melting into the darkness behind 
her. She sat arrogantly, like one having authority. Her head 
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was bound in a scarlet cloth, and the cloth was wet with the 
warm blood of a fresh-slain cockerel—the blood trickled down 
her withered chaps; her sunken old eyes glittered in their dark 
hollows, catching the flickering light from the wood fire. She 
stared before her, but her ken was far away in Africa. Thus 
she sat, munching her toothless gums, mouthing her vague im- 
aginings; and now and again she gave a little yapping cry—then 
fell to mumbling her jaws again. The stone slab upon which she 
was seated was a tomb, filched from the graveyard by the old 
fort; and she sat upon it like an ancient goddess enthroned. She 
wore a dark robe, richly embroidered and bound about her middle 
with a scarlet scarf, and over the scarlet scarf was fastened a 
gorgeous belt. A black bottle stood at her side. Her bare feet 
were set upon a coarse wooden cage which rested on the floor in 
front of her, and inside and against the sides of the cage the coils 
of a sluggish black snake moved restlessly. Upon the ground at 
her feet lay the headless bodies of several white cockerels. One 
of the cockerels gave a last expiring flutter and stretched itself 
stiffy in death. 

In the dark shadow behind the widow Tiffles, on a broad ledge 
of the old wall, a light burned before an idol. The blind little 
wooden image stood on his little bandy legs in an ungainly 
straddle and smiled, and the glow from the light at his feet lit 
his long blind face, smiling cynically there. He stood before a 
crude little print of the Virgin Mary in a tawdry frame, and 
a little crucified sorrowing Christ rested against the wall. A 
bleached human skull gleamed white and grinned upon the ledge. 
The light showed red through a blood-filled glass vessel that lay at 
the feet of the idol. 

The widow Tiffles took up the black bottle from beside her, 
drank from it, set it down again, and yapped like a dog—the 
drums boomed, and there was a thrash of dancing feet as the 
women burst into the chorus: 

“Aie! aie ahngo!—honk—honk!” 

From the right hand and the left of the widow 'Tiffles swept 
the circle of women that bowed and stamped their feet. Within 
their circle four candles guttered upon the floor, and before each 
candle was a glass vessel filled with blood, and before each glass 
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vessel the white head of a cockerel. At three of these four cor- 
ners, close up to the circle of the women, stood a young negress 
arrayed like the dancing woman, but wearing besides a cloth 
from loins to feet. In the fourth corner lay the discarded loin- 
cloth of the woman who danced. In the fifth place before the 
seated widow Tiffles, in front of the cage on which her feet were 
set, was no light, but an empty pair of old shoes; and before the 
shoes a large black circle was drawn in charcoal upon the floor; 
and it was within this marked circle that the dancing woman 
danced. All the while her bare feet shuffled upon the floor where 
she jigged in the midst of the circle—she leaped and turned and 
strutted with slow swayings of her body and quaint movement 
of her hips, and leaped again—but always her feet moved to the 
rhythm of the music and the singing, and beat upon the floor to 
the throb of the deep drum. Her comely naked body swung 
lithely—the chequered cloth upon her head gleamed red in the 
firelight, and the long scarlet strips of cloth that hung from her 
girdle, before and behind, patterned all over with the little hawk- 
bells, chink-chink-chinked as she danced. She stepped it wildly 
and ever more wildly; and the faster she danced the louder 
shouted the chorus of women: 

“Aie—aie ahngo!—honk! honk!” 
and beat their hands and bowed themselves down; and the 
louder boomed the drums, more shrilly screamed the pipe, and 
sharper and more insistent came the shout of the chorus: 

“Aie—aie ahngo!—honk! honk!” 

Faster and faster the dancing woman’s feet pattered and 
shuffled and stamped in wild frenzy; then, of a sudden, she 
leaped into the air, spinning round with her arms held out—the 
swinging strips of cloth floated out—and as she lit upon her feet 
and stood to her full height she caught up the shout, and added 
with a hoarse cry: 

“Aie! Aie! Hoodoo ahngo!” 

And when she cried “hoodoo!” all the people raised them- 
selves to their height, and the chorus crashed with a mad shout: 

“Aie! aie! hoodoo ahngo!—honk! honk!” 

And the drums roared. 

The dancing-woman skipped out of the marked ring and 
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strutted slowly round the circle of women until she arrived at 
her set place, her hips moving and her feet beating slowly again 
to the throb of the drum. 

Another woman let go the cloth from about her loins, flung 
it down, and was about to leap naked into the midst of the 
vacant black ring when the little old widow Tiffles was seen to 
arise suddenly from her seat—with a cry like the howl of a dog 
the old woman leaped into the circle—stamped an incongruous 
step or so in a vain effort to dance to the music—threw up her 
lean black arms—and fell upon the floor, foaming at the mouth. 

eS was a hissing cry for silence. The panting people stood 
still. 

Out of the darkness beside the tomb a vile-looking old negro 
stepped into the dim light. His stealthy bare feet made no 
sound. He stopped in front of the tomb and. faced the people. 
His stooping black body was naked except for a loose pair of 
man-o-war’s-man’s duck trousers. A scarlet ’kerchief was tied 
about his waist, and over it was a black leather belt, fastened by a 
brass buckle. His head was bound down to his eyes with a 
bright red cloth, and from under the cloth his villainous black 
face peered out like a great ape’s. In his ears were large gold 
earrings that glittered in the light. His face was streaked with 
white paint, and streaks of white paint were on his bare black 
chest. He stood masterfully before the tomb, as a king might 
stand before his throne; and as he faced the people his great lips 
opened over the red gap of his mouth, showing a couple of 
snaggy pointed yellow teeth in the red gums. He it was that 
had made the hissing sound, signing to make silence. 

The drums and the wild air stopped; the singing ceased with 
it—the panting people were still. 

The old sorcerer’s bloodshot eyes looked evilly over the cir- 
cle of silent women, then glanced calmly down at the old 
woman where she lay struggling in a fit at his feet upon the floor. 
He licked his lips and spoke, picking his words and phrases 
with the pretty precision of a man who speaks in an acquired 
tongue: 

“De spirit of Obi has passed out of its dwelling-place in de 
body of de snake and entered into dis woman.” 
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As he spoke, a voice in the room repeated his words in a 
strange tongue. 

The people all fell upon their knees and prostrated themselves, 
placing their foreheads to the ground and smiting their palms upon 
the earth. 

The old sorcerer stepped forward, and lifting the fallen woman 
in his arms he dragged her to the tomb and laid her upon it. 
When he had placed her upon the stone slab he put his hand 
upon her eyes and she lay thereafter perfectly still. He passed 
his hand swiftly over the altar light that burned before the idol— 
it hissed and spluttered, and a blue flame leaped up and lit the 
cynical face of the blind idol—and ‘they saw that the idol smiled. 

The old sorcerer turned about and faced the prostrate people 
with a dignity that sat strangely upon so vilely filthy a rogue; 
his heavy lips moved; and what he spake came to the ears of 
the people thus: 

“Obi is great. The Spirit of Evil is mightier than the spirit 
of good—mightier and more eternal. All else perishes and 
passes into dust—hearsay—a dream—and is not. But evil is 
without end—evil endureth for ever. That which is good can 
do us no hurt. Therefore the Controller of evil is more fearful 
than the Maker of good. The noblest repute is bespattered; 
the white man’s Christ the preacher shamefully useth, so that 
the Christ doth not know their Christ and departeth from His 
altars. But the only mitigation of evil is the false witness that 
it is good; and the mitigation but increaseth the evil. God 
can do no evil, therefore have ye no fear, for in taking ven- 
geance God putteth Himself lower than the beasts. ‘The white 
people cannot prove their God but by faith; so say they, if ye 
have faith and will it, then He answereth: yet they sneer at 
your faith because ye cannot prove it; but I ask you, shall the 
sneer of the white man, who foundeth but on faith his hope 
of life eternal, put out your faith? Hath his faith destroyed 
evil? The white man believeth there is a God, not because 
he can prove it, but because he cannot. But evil requireth no 
proof. ‘This is the longest remembered story of the ages, that 
the first man and the first woman and their firstborn did evil; 
in the white man’s book of life it is so written, that the first 
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man and the first woman did evil, and their firstborn slew his 
brother: for these things are they chiefly remembered, but the 
good that they did is forgotten. For the spirit of evil is mightier 
than the will of God; Obi in his habitation in the snake destroyed 
the design and the handiwork of God and sullied Paradise. 
Hath the white man put down the lust and greed amongst his 
own, that he findeth evil only amongst us? He cometh amongst 
us and ordereth that our women shall live in chastity—live only 
with one man; but I tell you that the law of the white man 
alloweth the white man to live unchaste. In the making of laws 
is much confusion; they that write upon the paper have not of 
necessity wisdom. I say unto you, let the white man mend his 
own ways before he mends ours. They make one law for the 
man and another for the woman, for the man standeth in the 
pulpit. The fools! for how shall the woman avoid adultery if 
the man live adulterous? The white preacher ordereth that we 
overthrow our gods; yet he raiseth mighty temples to his own 
God, with praise and music and singing he raiseth up altars to 
his God, but he maketh the law of life to his own desires, and in 
his own house he forgetieth charity and even pulleth down his 
neighbour’s Christ. For evil overcometh good. The white man 
preacheth the Son of God but feareth to follow the laws of the 
Son of God. For evil is stronger than good. Take no heed to 
the tattling of fools, but remember that you have your passions 
and your desires given to you that you may use them. Evil 
endureth for ever. You have called to Obi for a sign, and he 
hath given it. We have called to the devil of hate that hath 
his dwelling-place in the body of the snake, and it has passed 
into this woman where she lieth upon the house of the dead. 
Her soul is become the soul of Hate—her breath the breath of 
Hate. The body of the woman sleepeth, and the spirit of Hate 
hath wholly taken possession of it. Obi hath answered your 
prayers, and his presence, made manifest in this woman’s body, 
shall, if you have perfect faith, make your will of Hate manifest 
in act, and shall accomplish it.” 

Suddenly a cock crowed shrilly in the distance. The old 
obeah-man ceased speaking. A heavy silence fell upon the place. 
Another cock crowed, and another, and a fourth, The hideous 
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ruffian stood, his head raised, listening, and his throat worked 
like a lizard’s. An answering cock crowed far away—and another 
nearer—and another hard by—then, suddenly, as if about and 
beside them all, coming from near the smiling idol, a bass- 
throated cock crowed loud and clear, and its crowing filled the 
place. The sound swelled, hung in the air for a space, and 
slowly passed away. The oe people were shaking with 
suppressed excitement. 

The old African spake again; and that which he spoke came 
to their understanding thus: 

“The cock hath crowed cheerily—danger is at hand. Obi will 
hear no further prayers to-night. Obi loveth the darkness; but 
the cockerel loveth the light. The cock putteth his feet upon 
the dunghill and greeteth the light—and the coming of day 
giveth him cheerful speech. But the birds of the air die and 
fester and rot—evil is eternal. What things you have seen you 
have seen. That which is appointed shall happen. The passions 
of men shall scar the face of the earth—and hate not the least 
of these. The secret things that your eyes have seen, ponder 
ye silently in your hearts. For that which is spoken is spoken, 
and may not be gathered again into the mystery of silence. That 
which is once spoken has lost its mystery, and the secret strength 
of evil that was in the unspoken thing hath utterly gone out of 
it. That which is known killeth mystery—but we are born in 
mystery and die in mystery, and mystery keepeth us for her 
own. Obi acts through mystery alone; he punisheth always the 
breach of his ritual—and hath no mercy.” 

When he had spoken, he turned, and stooping into the dark- 
ness at the side of the tomb he gripped hold of a struggling 
bird. When he faced the prostrate people again, he held up in 
his hand by the wings a white cockerel, and whipping a long 
blade from the tomb behind his back, he struck the head off 
the cockerel. A woman ran forward and caught the gush of 
the spurting blood in a glass vessel—then laid the vessel on the 
tombstone. The sorcerer flung the headless white body on the 
ground amongst the others that already lay there, where it flut- 
tered and slowly trembled to quietude. 

He stepped behind the tomb again, brought out a bottle of 
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rum, and filled up the glass vessel, mixing the spirit with the 
red blood that was already in it; and, standing at the foot of the 
tomb whereon lay the still figure of the woman, and gripping in 
his right hand the gleaming knife, its blade dripping blood, his 
wicked little eyes glittering under the black projecting brows, 
he lifted the glass vessel and drank a mouthful of the blood 
and spirit; placing the vessel back on the tomb again, he called 
to Obi, crying out that leprosy, and foul disease, and madness 
and a sickening death should fall upon whomsoever broke the 
oath of secrecy; then ordering the people each to swear the 
oath, he cried “Go!” 

They all rose; and as they passed, each of them dipping their 
fingers in the vessel and smearing the blood and spirit upon 
their lips and foreheads and breasts, they made oath, filed slowly 
out of the doorway, and taking their lanterns crept noiselessly 
away into the night. 

The sorcerer, standing rigidly still, watched them go. 

As the last of them passed out, the old ruffian flung the knife 
amongst the dark shadows behind the tomb, and moved swiftly 
over to where the snake lay in the cage. He bent down, pulled 
up a stone slab, and dropped the cage into a hole below, and 
the hawkbells upon the cage chinked and jingled as it fell. He 
replaced the stone, stepped over to the prostrate old widow 
Tiffles, and stooping over her, made passes with his hands across 
her eyes, gazing keenly at her the while, and mumbling to her in 
some strange jargon. 

The widow Tiffles sighed heavily, opened her eyes, and arose 
stiffly from where she lay, sitting up gaunt and dazed on the side 
of her uncanny resting-place. A chill shiver shook her body. 
Picking up a black cloth that lay beside her, she put it about her 
shoulders, blinking her eyes and mumbling; and as she sat blink- 
ing there, the little wizened old face looked like the face of a sick 
vulture. 

The sorcerer spoke to her: 

“De night-wind’s risin’, and de water’s bound to be gittin’ 
restless mighty soon, sister.” 

The old woman nodded her head absently. 

He touched her arm: 
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“De time is passin’, sister—yo’ has only got till de break-o’- 
day.” 

The widow Tiffles sighed, stood up with difficulty, and gazed 
at the sorcerer dazedly, the weary old fingers of one lean black 
hand picking at the black knuckles of the other. Then she said 
in a vague sing-song, as a child repeats a message on being sent 
upon an errand: 

“De liver of a pusson four days buried, and de little finger 
of a little child dead in the borning.” 

The old man nodded. “Dat so,” said he; and added in a 
tone of authority: 

“Git along quick to de rocks—and when yo’ come whar de 
sea begins to sound, mew like yo’ was a tom-cat. De fisher- 
man he’s waitin’ dar, lyin’ down and hidin’ heself behind de 
rock-stones, and when he done hear de mewin’ he’s goin’ to 
stand up on de rocks. Den yo’ is got to walk up to he, and 
yo’ is got to tell he—King Ardah he says: take me across de 
water and land me at de buryin’ jetty at Gallows Point; aw 
de fisherman he’s goin’ to say nothin’ exceppin’ walk to de boat. 
When yo’ git dar—dar are a shovel under de bush alongside 
o’ de fourth cocoanut-tree on de left-hand side of de gate o’ de 
buryin’ ground. Sister—de night is short and waits for no man 
—not even for Obi—even de Spirit of Evil he’s got to take he’s 
rest sometimes and he loses he’s strength in de light of day. In 
one hour de sentries dey will be callin’ “Twelve o’clock and 
all’s well! And den half de night done finished.” 

The widow Tiffles nodded absently; and with her eyes fixed 
on vacancy, she passed out of the doorway, and stepped towards 
the bush. The sorcerer could hear her slow carpet-slippered 
feet, shuffling along the broken ground until the sound mingled 
into the other sibilant sounds of the night—the bush seemed alive 
with restless stealthy movement and strange whisperings. 

The old man stood for a long while. Through the open door 
he could hear the rustle of the people clothing themselves in their 
hiding-places in the bush; he heard the distant farewells as they 
parted; heard them brushing through the narrow bush-paths. 
At last the sounds of their departing wholly died out into the 
night, and they were gone beyond his hearing. 
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The old African’s mouth spread in an evil grin: “Twelve 
o'clock,” he chuckled, and added, mimicking the sentries, “and 
all’s well. Huh!—and all’s well! Dat mighty funny—ho! ho!” 
He turned into the room, his eyes bent upon the ground where 
the dead bodies of the headless white cockerels lay upon the 
floor, and he stood listening so for a long while. 

Then he chuckled again: 

“Holy gracious !—and all’s well!” 

He walked behind the stone seat, and from amidst the strange 
jumble of odds and ends, bleached skulls of cats and parrots, 
polished human finger-bones, and other piled-up rubbish and 
foul-smelling charms and spells, he took the black bottle of rum, 
uncorked it, and putting it to his mouth, tilted it up and took 
a long pull at it. It was fiery strong, so that he coughed when 
he had done, and wiped his hand across his lips. 

He stood, the bottle in his hand, and gazed with a rapt look 
at the flickering light of the fire, an ear cocked in a keen listening 
attitude. 

Again his great lips spread in a mirthless grin over the snaggy 
teeth and foul red gums: 

“Dat so,” said he with husky chuckle. “Dat so. He-hee! 
Britannia rules de waves—and—all’s well. Hee-hee! and all’s 
well! Neverdeless I wonder what for dat fisherman feller give’d 
de alarm of cockcrow!” .. 


“King Ardah, I has come!” 

The old sorcerer’s heart stopped—then leaped against his 
ribs—and a chill sweat came out upon him. He raised his 
bloodshot eyes: the figure as of a woman risen from the dead 
stood before him. Her face was bound in swathings of white 
cloth, except for her eyes; and she was clothed wholly in white 
that clung damply to her as though she were enwrapped in cere- 
ments. A sickening dread benumbed the old ruffian, so that the 
bottle almost dropped out of his nerveless fingers. The room 
spun round him; the floor lurched up at him and fell away again; 
there was a hissing in his ears. He would have cried out, but his 
dry tongue moved noiselessly in his mouth, and his parched throat 
swallowed the whisper of his intention. With a mighty effort of 
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will he kept his feet. His hoarse voice was ghostly hollow when 
at last he found speech. 

“Gahd!” said he. 

“No. Deborah Bryan,” said she. 

The old sorcerer recovered himself. The chill sweat turned 
warm upon him. 

“What for yo’ has come here, woman?” he said roughly. 

“What for not?” answered she. “I reckon yo’ has been havin’ 
dis here foreign Hayti trash kickin’ around and yellin’ here dis 
evenin’. .. . Huh! I is not de one to complain, but, if yo’ is goin’ 
to git mixed up wid dat Hayti trash, yo’ is bound to get into 
plenty trouble, king.” 

The old sorcerer scowled. He repeated angrily: 

“T ax you what for you has come here, Deborah Bryan?” 

“I want to kill a woman,” answered she with deliberate dis- 
tinctness. 

“Dat all?” he asked sarcastically, and he laughed. “Ho-ho! 
dat all, Deborah Bryan?” 

“Dat’s all,” she answered calmly. 

“Huh-huh! yo’s jest goin’ to kill a woman. He-hee!” said he. 

“No. Yo’ has got to do de killin-—yo’ has got to bring de 
pains o’ death to dis woman,” she answered steadily. “She’s 
got to die.” 

“Huh-huh! And who’s de woman?” he asked. 

“Jezebel Huckleback.” 

The old man nodded his head. 

“De whole o’ de ladies in dis island seems like dey done got 
deir feelin’s riz agin dis here Jezebel Huckleback,” said he drily. 

Deborah Bryan stamped her foot. 

“I has come’d across de water in a blasted leakin’ dug-out by 
meself—I has come through de duppies and de stingin’-flies o’ 
dis blamed bush to de obeah-man to sottle dis thing.” 

“Yo’ has done well,” said he. 

“And I is goin’ to stay right down here till yo’ gives me de 
obeah-poison dat is goin’ to poison Jezebel Huckleback.” A 
dreamy look came into her eyes. “De mosquiters and de stingin’- 
flies and de sandflies, dat lives around in dis here bush alongside 
o de saltponds, has nearly busted de patience and sting’d de 
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swearin’ vocabulliary out o’ Deborah Bryan dis bresséd evening; 
but I reckon deir stingin’ is like eatin’ water-melons up again de 
stomach-ache I is goin’ to fix up inside de corsets o’ dis female 
Jezebel Huckleback.” 

Her little eyes glittered cruelly. 

The old sorcerer coughed: 

“Neverdeless it appears to me, Deborah Bryan, dis here is 
most onchristian feelin’s to be buzzin’ around inside de consti- 
tution of a married female,” said he. “How come dat so?” 

“How come dat so?” she snorted. “Huh! I tell yo’. My 
man Boaz Bryan he’s been arter dis trash Jezebel Huckleback 
again—he’s just sottled down to carryin’ on promiscuous wid 
dat female. De time was when he don’t content wid worshippin’ 
she heself, but he was allers holdin’ she up to me, he’s lawful wife 
—it was allers ‘Jezebel dis’ and ‘Jezebel dat’ from break-o’-day 
till lamplight. I reckon it are bad enough worryin’ around and 
makin’ a show of worshippin’ yo’r lawful married husband widout 
sottlin’ down to worshippin’ all de females dat takes he’s fancy. 
I reckon I knock’d de stuffin’ out o’ dat foolishness. And now 
he’s taked to talkin’ about de female in he’s sleep. I tell yo’ I is 
goin’ to stop dis foolin’. I is jest goin’ to tear de entrails out 0° 
de situation—and sottle it.” 

“AHuh-huh?” grunted the old man grimly. 

“Huh-huh! Dat so—and a heap mo’ dan huh-huh. I see’d 
me mother about it more dan a month ago, and I tell’d she 
about dis here Jezebel circumstance. It take’d a consider’ble 
time to git de idea through de ole creature’s wool; den when 
she done got a grip on to de idea it take’d she a consider’ble 
time more to ponder around it. Den she laid a heap o’ wangas 
and tricks agin Jezebel. No good. And she make’d a heap o’ 
charms to keep de strength o me love over Boaz Bryan. No 
good. . . . I done notice, de last two or three new moons, dat me 
mother she’s been mighty onsartin’ in she’s temperaments—she 
done been losin’ she’s strength—she’s mighty sleepy in de day- 
time, like she done been settin’ up and carryin’ on in de nights— 
and de mumblin’s is growin’ on she—and she appears like she 
was more full of gineral foolishness, and cantank’rous cussedness, 
and obstinaciousness. It takes a heap o’ talkin’ to git things 
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into she’s wool. Neverdeless de day befo’ yesterday I done send 
word to she dat she’s charms and tricks and spells and mumblin’s 
don’t amount to no good at all; and she done send back word 
she war comin’ along to give she’s opinion. She come’d round 
yesterday arternoon, and I tell’d she a heap o° circumstances 
concernin’ Boaz Bryan—and I reckon de widow Tiffles she tell’d 
me a heap more I don’t hear’d about. She tell’d me she done 
sot up wid sheself de whole o’ de blessed night afore, thinkin’ 
around de business, and she allowed de circumstances done got 
beyond she’s reckonin’, though she done got a heap of expe’iaunce 
wid married men in she’s time. She calculated to reckon de best 
thing I has got to do is to git along and see de obeah-man dey 
calls King Ardah, across de harbour. And I has come.” 

The old sorcerer stood grimly there, the black rum-bottle in 
his fist, and smiled. He licked his thick lips and fixed his eyes 
keenly and intensely upon the eyes of the woman before him; 
and there was a long silence between them. Neither stirred. 

At last he said calmly: 

“De widow Tiffles she are a mighty strong sorcerer sheself, 
de most vig’rous sorcerer in dis island—exceppin’ only meself. 
She’s been tryin’ and tryin-—but she don’t able to raise de devil 
of Hate. She’s magic it don’t got de strength to call up de 
spirits out of Africa. She was bound to come to de ole obeah- 
man”—he drew himself up proudly—‘and she come’d.” He 
strode over to the tomb and placed the bottle upon the stone 
slab with a clink. Then he turned; and standing there, with the 
dignity which had sat so strangely upon him before the people, — 
his hoarse voice broke out in the chanting speech, that was 
wholly devoid of negro inflection and slurred sounds to the 
woman’s ears: 

“We have met together and made sacrifice to the four corners 
of the earth—to the rising of the sun, where the night dies 
amongst the mists; to the setting of the same, where the night 
is born out of the darkness; to the south where the four stars 
sink amidst the waste of waters; to the north where barren places 
are—and we called to the places under the earth, in the fifth 
place where the dead sleep—and we made sacrifice, slaying white 
cockerels, which are of the enemies of Obi.” He swept his hand 
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towards where the four candles guttered upon the ground. “And 
they that had the desire of Hate in their hearts bowed themselves 
down to Obi in his habitation in the body of the snake, and 
prostrated themselves in the dust, and called aloud to Obi to 
send the devil of Hate into the body of the woman that sat in 
the fifth place, that it might manifest itself and accomplish their 
desire. And the four women that stood in the places towards the 
four corners of the earth bit each the arm of the other, and 
sucked the blood the one of the other, and cried out to Obi with 
lips of blood, and danced before the fifth place. And with music 
and dancing the frenzy of the strong willing of evil came upon 
us, and we called with the might of our desire upon Obi, with the 
blood of cockerels upon our lips. And of a sudden the devil 
of Hate that was in the snake came out of it and entered into the 
woman where she sat in the fifth place upon the house of the dead. 
And she leaped up and fell upon the ground—and the devil of 
Hate rent her body so that she foamed at the mouth.” 

He paused awhile. The woman stood silent, breathing hard. 
The foul old man strode over to her and stared her in the 
face. 

“De widow Tiffles,’ he went on, “she was in de fifth place 
—and she riz up, and she are gone straightaway to de buryin’- 
grounds to git de evil spell to put it upon she’s enemy. She 
are bound to lay it upon she’s enemy before de dreak-o’-day. 
And on whomsoever she lay dat spell, evil and madness, and 
after de madness sores and agony and a dreadful death, shall 
come—unless, when she has de spell in she’s hand, she are smitten 
sheself upon de back by de hand of de friend of she’s enemy befo’ 
she lays de spell; and if she are smitten so upon de back, woe 
be to she! for that which she done desired to she’s enemy shall 
fall upon sheself.” 

As the gaze of the snake-like eyes eet into hers, Deborah 
Bryan felt the grip of the excitement of this venomous ruffian 
fasten upon her. Her senses thrilled unwilled to the words he 
spoke, and she now of a sudden knew with speechless certainty 
the force of his unspoken desires. Her senses swooned into 
darkness—lost knowledge—came back again with a lurch; but 
she saw the evil rogue more dimly now through her numbed 
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vision. The snake-like play of his tongue between the raw- 
red gums, as he darted it between the yellow fangs of his eye- 
teeth and licked his great lips, usurped her imagination and 
fascinated her with terror. Again her brain whizzed. She heard 
him forming his base desires though he spoke no word; and she 
gave way to the fear of him. Again she heard a singing in her 
ears; again her brain swooned—and she stepped into the kingdom 
of the blind. She felt a great comforting urging to sleep come 
upon her. Her knees gave way for an instant 

But she was the daughter of the widow Tiffles; and she knew 
this fellow had some fear of her. With her whole strength she 
gripped her reason, and fought with her might against the desire 
to sleep. And as she exerted her powerful will with dogged 
obstinate courage, she felt the curious soothing sleepy sensation 
pass away; the sickening swoonings of her brain became less 
forceful and then wholly ceased. The keen jewel-like snaky 
light went out from the glittering little evil eyes under the great 
projecting black brows of the hideous old man in front of her; 
the fierce thrusts of his stabbing gaze weakened; his glance fell, 
ran down her figure, and stayed at her feet. 

Neither spoke. The woman was panting—like one who in 
broad daylight suddenly escapes a sudden and terrible death 
and finds the birds singing and the sun shining. Her hands 
moved—her control had returned. 

She laughed shrilly with strident nervousness; turning on her 
heels she walked over to the stone seat, and facing about towards 
the old sorcerer she sat down upon the tomb. Her hands were 
shaking. She hid them in her skirts. 

The old ruffian scowled; striding up to her, he stood before 
her and said, with hoarse anger: 

“J has a mind to put de curse of Obi upon yo’, Deborah Bryan!” 

“Your curses done bring’d no harm to me enemies—how is 
dey goin’ to bring de bad luck to me? I ax yo’ dat!” said she 
fearlessly. “I don’t wantin’ no cussin’, I want dis Jezebel 
woman killed—I want she killed—I want she killed!” she chanted 
huskily; and she slapped her hands on the stone seat. ‘“Obeah- 
man! I want she killed—dead. I want she buried—dat I kin 
take up she’s body and tear out she’s entrails and fling ’em to de 
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buzzards. Only de obeah-man done able to bring de black death 
to dis female—and I want she dead.” 

The old ruffian’s pride was soothed. 

“Dat all?’ he asked. 

“T want she killed—killed!” repeated the woman. 

“Yo? has come to de right place,” he said. 

She nodded her head. “Yestidday I wanted she’s body covered 
wid boils,” she crooned, “and full of sickness; and she’s head 
full o’ madness; and strangling death not too quick. But I has 
lost me patience—I want she killed!” 

The obeah-man showed his snaggy yellow teeth in a smile. 

“You has come in de ripe time,” he answered; “dis night 
de spirit of Obi done manifest itsel[—de sign done been given. 
Come here at de next moon and we’ll make sacrifice and ae 

The woman stamped her foot upon the ground. She leaped 
up from the tomb and laughed bitterly. The old sorcerer stepped 
back a pace, embarrassed. She put her hand into the bosom 
of her bodice, and bringing out a hand-full of some charms and 
spells therefrom, she flung them down upon the floor. Her eyes 
blazed, malignant red with passion, and she shrieked hoarsely in 


her fury: 
“Curse yo’r tricks and conjurin’s and spells and charms and 
all dese here wangas and child-toys—curse ’em all!” She glared 


savagely at the scowling old man, as he stood silent there in the 
gloom. “I is tired o’ dese manifestin’s and signs and foolin’s and 
trash. ‘Tired—tired—tired!” Her arms dropped wearily by her 
sides—the old sorcerer standing sullenly in the darkness kept 
watchful eyes upon her; but he uttered no word. She pointed 
at the things she had flung from her, where they lay scattered 
about the ground. “What done dese here wangas done for me? 
Dat trick yo” give’d me—it was goin’ to spoil de life o’ dis here 
Jezebel woman. Dese here dry lizards, and forty-legs, and 
hopper-grasses, and cockroaches, and locusts, and fireflies, and 
scorpions, and frogs, and bedbugs, and a piece o° de skin offen of 
one 0’ dem stingin’-snakes from St. Lucia, and a piece o’ de lungs 
of a jackass, and a hair out o’ de head o’ dis Jezebel female— 
dey was all dried up, and I see you beat ’em fine into a powder 
before me two eyes—wid dat I see’d yo’ mix four pinches o de 
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grave-dirt from offen of de grave o’ dat mulatter fellow dat 
suicided heself—de fellow dat hanged heself and was buried 
widout a funeril—‘Put dat in de person’s head, says yo’, and yo’ 
spitted four times into de midst o’ de powder, “put a four pinches 
o’ dat dust on to de person’s head, says yo’, ‘and all dese things 
I tell yow is bound to come to pass, says yo. ‘She’s flesh tt 
bound to dry up and lose its plumpness and freshness, says yo’, 
‘and she’s hair it’s goin’ to drop off, says yo’; ‘she’s goin to be- 
come mighty cantankerous and fretty in she’s temperaments, and 
she’s goin’ to git no contentment out o she’s vittles—she’s goin 
to dream awful bad dreams—she’s goin’ to sleep mighty restless 
and git no strength out o° she’s sleep—and she’s goin’ to lose de 
use of she’s two legs—and she’s goin’ to get she’s skin spotted 
like she was a snake—and she’s goin’ to hear de rustlin’ sounds 
in she’s ears, and she’s goin’ to see sparks befo’ she’s eyes, and 
she’s bones is goin’ to dry up, and she’s goin’ to git de evil taste 
in she’s mouth, and she’s voice goin’ to git powerful husky, and 
she’s goin’ to think foolishness, and worry she’s neighbours wid 
listenin’ to it, says yo’. Huh! dat all mighty stoopenjous. And 
dis ole fool Deborah Bryan she believe’d dese things—all de 
time.” 

She struck her chest with her clenched fist and laughed bitterly: 

“Dat’s de partic’lar kind o’ promiscuous ijiot yo’ is, Deborah 
Bryan!” she cried, and again she laughed bitterly. . . . “I gits 
hangin’ around dis here Jezebel female, carryin’ on like I never 
loved any gal de way I love she—puttin’ me arms round she, 
and lettin’ on I is mighty fond o’ she; and wid dat I put a four 
pinches o’ dat powder on to dat nigger trash’s hair. Huh!” 
She looked at the scowling old ruffian before her with undis- 
guised contempt. “I ax yo’, done dat female get de mange in 
she’s hair? done she’s hair fallen off?—huh! it appears to me 
she’s hair it done grow’d straighter and longer and stronger and 
shinier ever since dat time. I ax yo’ done she lose de use of 
she’s legsf—huh! she never walk’d more spry and more sassier 
dan I see she walking dis bresséd day. I ax yo’, done she’s 
skin git spotty like de snake’s? does she’s voice git hoarse like 
de jackass? done she’s flesh fall in, and she’s skin wither and 
wrinkle? done she git squeaky and stiff in de joints? done she’s 
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breasts git lean? done she git de misery in she’s head—huh! 
all a passel ob outrajious lies. Huh! she’s hair don’t even turn to 
wool. Sho! de female she’s all de better for dat powder—de gal 
done git finer and spryer and sassier and prettier and mo’ vig’rous 
every day since I putted dat blasted powder on to she’s head. 
She are runnin’ about Port Royal dis day wid all de black trash 
in de town foolin’ around arter she, and she done take’d away 
all de black ijiots from deir lawful married wives, and she done 
take’d away me own man, Boaz Bryan. Sho!” she snorted, “a 
heap of evil dis here obeah-powder bring’d to Jezebel Huckle- 
back.” 

The old man waited cunningly until she had exhausted her 
spleen; he uttered never a word, but stood there mysteriously 
mute. After a long silence, whilst her panting breath came 
easier and the heaving of her chest less frequent as her fury 
cooled, evading her torrent of questions, he spoke sullenly: 

“Deborah Bryan, yo’ has sullied de name of Obi dis night 
in de house of Obi—yo’ has questioned de might of Obi—and 
Obi being questioned does not forgive, his light is dull upon 
he’s altars, and to yo’ he gives no sign—will never again give a 
sign. Yo’ shall lose all yo’ possess dis night. Madness shall 
fall upon de last house you done left after de sun set dis night; 
and Death shall enter into de first house you shall step into 
after midnight to-night. Evil and disaster shall follow yo’r 
footsteps until de sun rises in de heavens and de white cock 
crows. And what evil befalls you, it cannot be undone.” 

He ceased speaking, and spat upon her skirts. She felt a 
chill creep over her flesh—the thrashing sound was in her ears 
again, and there came a swooning. She roused herself, glower- 
ing at the old sorcerer sullenly; and she saw that he too shivered 
where he stood. Her anger got the better of her religious dread. 

She laughed insolently. 

“T has hear’d all dis befo’,” she cried, stamping her foot. 
“TI tell yo’ obeah bring’d no harm to dis Jezebel—how it goin’ 
to bring de bad luck to me? De whole town seems like it done 
gone stampin’ foolish after dis Jezebel woman—and de whole 
o’ de town dat’s not runnin’ arter she’ dey is layin obeah agin 
she. If the curse of Obi done goin’ to bring dat kind o’ bad 
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luck”—she bared her breasts and raised her arms to the night— 
“den Obi curse me!” 

She sat down on the tomb, and scowled at him from under 
her brows. 

Suddenly she leaped up again. 

“Yo? is losin’ yo’r credit, king! yo’ is losin’ yo’ credit. Yo’r 
charms has lost deir strength. De whole town dey’s talkin’ 
about it.” 

He flinched; and she saw that he flinched. She laughed shrilly: 

“Poison’s better dan all dis blasted mange in de head and 
humbuggin’ foolishness. Yo’ is jest wastin’ yo’r miracles, king. 
A little poison, King Arbah—jest a little poison—a—little— 
poison,” she urged coaxingly; then added with a sneer: “but de 
British Gob’ment is done grown stronger dan Obi.” 

She drew herself up before him, and the sneer went from her 
lips through her whole body—went from her body and burnt into 
his deepest conceit. And she saw that it did. 

She sat down and beat her palms upon the stone seat. 

The old sorcerer glanced at her keenly. He knew this woman 
practised the black magic herself at second-hand—he knew she 
had a wide reputation amongst the women—he knew she had the 
power more than any gossip in the island to mar his reputation. 
And he considered the risks. 

The mosquitoes pinged in the dark. The rising night-wind, 
on its way to the sea, rustled amongst the trees outside. 

At last he spoke: 

“What was de signs—from de time yo’ done left on dis journey 
to Obi across de water?” he asked. 

“T was dat hustled for time I don’t notice’d anything too 
curious,” she said dreamily, searching her memory with eager 
earnestness, “exceppin’,” she added after a pause, “exceppin’ 
a black dog was yowlin’ on de jetty.” 

“Black dog yowlin’ at beginnin’ of yo’ journey shows dar is 
bound to be a death before de end—so dar’s bound to be a 
death anyway,” he said in low excuse to himself. He gazed at her 
under intent brows. “Dat was all de curious things you done 
notice’d?” he asked. “Yo don’t notice’d nothin’ in de water?” 

“Nothin’,” said she. 
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“Nothin’?” he queried anxiously. 

“Nothin’,” she answered—“exceppin’ somethin’ leaped in de 
water and a ring of white light come’d on de black water, and 
tan away out large and den busted up.” 

“Hum—h’m! Dat show dat de circle o’ life are finished for 
some person dis night,” said he. 

“Huh huh!” She nodded. She wanted the poison. 

“When yo’ come’d ’long here in de bush, yo’ don’t notice’d 
no sound?” he asked. 

“I hear’d an owl in de dark call hoo-hoo!—no other sound.” 

“No other sound?” he asked. 

“No other sound,” she answered. 

“Dat a good prognostications,” said the old man. “Dat show 
de death is appointed. It’s not de act of man’s hand—it are 
appointed. Yo’ kin have de poison.” 

Her face flushed hot in the darkness, but she sat perfectly 
still. Her lips parted. It was the only sign she gave that her 
heart leaped. 

He walked round behind the tomb, mumbling and bending 
the knee as he moved; took up an empty black rum-bottle; 
put something into it with great care, crooning a strange incan- 
tation the while, and bowing, and bending the knee. He brought 
the bottle round to where the woman sat upon the tomb, and 
taking up the black bottle of rum which stood beside her he 
divided the small remaining liquor about equally between the 
two bottles. He put back the rum-bottle upon the tomb, and 
carefully shaking up the poisoned drink, he set that down also 
on the stone seat. 

The sorcerer turned to her: 

“Dis here are a mighty powerful poison, Deborah Bryan— 
de gall of de alligator is full of hate for man—yo’ is got to 
remember yo’ can give too much poison for killin’, and yo’ can 
give too little poison for killin’. Too much poison makes folks 
sick, and dey casts up de pains of death. ‘Too much evil allers 
makes de stomick hanker arter good. Therefore I has been 
careful I don’t give’d yo’ too much. . . . Mix dis wid de lady’s 
drink. . . . I tell yo’ de pusson dat drinks dis poison done bound 
to die a drefful death.” 
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“Dat all right,” said Deborah Bryan, trembling with excite- 
ment—a red light was in her eyes. She put out her hand towards 
the bottle—he stopped her. 

“Mind yo’, sister,” said he, “yo’ has got to be keerful. When 
de woman has drinked off de poison yo’ is still got to remember 
Obi are mystery—de poison don’t goin’ to begin to act till yo’ 
done fill’d de empty bottle wid water four times and emptied 
de bottle on to de thirsty sand four times, and den yo’s got to 
break de bottle and throw de pieces into de sea. . . . Obi gives 
signs and strikes, but Obi is never seen.” 

The woman sat and watched him intently out of her shrewd 
eyes, and nodded to all his commands. She was burning to 
have the bottle in her eager fingers; but she noted every in- 
struction. 

“I is goin’,” she said at last, half-rising. 

The old man pushed away the bottle from her hastily, so 
that it clinked against the other. “Obi want four times four 
times four pieces of silver,” said he. 

Deborah Bryan sighed heavily, fumbled about in the bosom 
of her cotton dress—sighed again—brought out a little bag— 
and, untying the confining strings, poured out a little heap of 
shillings on to the stone slab. They clinked as they fell. She 
set out these, her hard-earned savings, gathered together with 
long labour and pinching care, placing them in fours upon the 
slab. When she had reached the end of her counting there were 
three over. She put them back into her bag, tied it up carefully, 
and replaced it in her bodice. “De gatherin’ o’ dat dar money 
done take’d me all de time since I been married wid Boaz Bryan,” 
she said with a sigh. 

The old sorcerer coughed. 

Deborah Bryan arose, took the bottle, and, without another 
word, turned on her heel and walked grimly out of the door, 

The sorcerer followed her to the threshold. 

As she stepped out into the night a distant clock began striking 
the hour of midnight. The last stroke of the hour passed on the 
wind. Deborah Bryan suddenly stopped, wheeled about, and 
came hurriedly back. She entered the place, and, walking over 
to the tomb, stooped down, picked up her carpet slippers which 
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she had kicked off and forgotten, and put them on her feet. She 
turned again, and without further word or salutation brushed 
past the old man and stepped out into a passing flood of moon- 
light. 

“Good-night, sistah!” said the old sorcerer. “I reckon dar 
is goin’ to be consider’ble heap more wind before dey is less.” 

But her eyes were fixed upon her purpose, and her ears were 
deaf to the intentions of nature. 

The old ruffian stood and watched her go. ‘Through a silvery 
rent in the heavy clouds that slowly drifted across the heavens 
a pale flood of cold moonlight passed across the open space 
before the door, swept over the world, lit the figure of the hurry- 
ing woman, and was swallowed into the blackness; another lag- 
ging flash of moonlight came and went—Deborah Bryan was 
gone. He listened to her step until her light footfall ceased to 
whisper any echo in his careful ears. He strained his hearing; 
but the risen wind creaked the trees and rustled the leaves and 
tiresomely denied him. 

He stood silent and absently pensive for some time after she 
had gone. 

At last the old man chuckled. 

“Huh-huh! De ole story—Always de same—Anudder woman! 
—Always dat.” 

He listened again. His evil eyes held a frown. “If she done 
use de poison, dat’s she’s business,” he muttered. “I don’t got 
nothin’ agin Jezebel Huckleback. I only sell it to de gal—I only 
sell dat poison for rats—dey is a heap o’ rats in Port Royal— 
and rats and poison dey seems like dey was made for one an- 
other—ho-ho! dat so. Neverdeless de pusson dat takes dat 
poison, instead of de rats, is goin’ to die a drefful death. It 
done make me almost tremmle to think o’ de pains o’ death dat 
dar pusson is goin’ to suffer. . . . And it are a mighty pity liker- 
wise—it appears like dis here* Jezebel are a spry female... .” 
He shook his head, standing there awhile in thoughtful mood. 
“Deborah Bryan she are as secret and as safe as a collectin’-bag 
in church. She’s got de craft and sublety of de ole devil heself. 
Huh! dat female she knows de meaning o’ things, I tell yo-— 
she not goin’ to put de rope round she’s own neck.” 
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The gusts of the night-wind swished amongst the leaves, 
swaying the silhouetted outlines of the sleeping vultures and 
swinging them to their sighing lullaby. The place seemed 
haunted with buzzards this night—they snored on tree and ruined 
wall, and slept almost within reach of the hand. 

In a lull of the breeze the distant bay of a dog came faintly 
borne between gust and gust. 

“Huh-huh!” muttered the old man—“a dog callin’-—dey is some 
person not goin’ to see de light o’ day agin, dat sartin’ sure.” 

He fumbled in a pocket of his patchy breeches, drew out a 
piece of chalk, and scored a white cross on the door-post. 

“Dat keep de evil enterin’ from without till de cockcrow,” 
said he, and shuffled indoors. ‘“Huh-huh!” he muttered, “dere 
is a heap o’ prognostications buzzin’ around dis evenin’—I don’t 
liked dat black dog yellin’ on de jetty in de direction o’ Deborah’s 
journey. Dar is bound to be a heap o’ happenin’s.” 

He moved towards the neglected bottle on the tombstone, but 
halted on the way. 

His glance had fallen upon the pieces of silver money that 
-gleamed on the stone slab. 

The old man chuckled softly. 

“Ho-ho! he-he-hee! Anudder woman!—always dat. He- 
hee!” 

He shuffled over to the tombstone, stretched out his arm, and 
took up the black bottle. 

“Neverdeless,” said he, sitting down amongst the silver pieces, 
“it is written in de white folk’s book of life: de seed of de woman 
shall bruise de serpent’s head.’ We nodded his dusty poll; and 
then he laughed low. 

“Ho-ho-ho!” he chuckled, “I reckon it’s goin’ to take a heap 
o’ bruisin’-—hee-hee!” He raised the bottle. “Here’s to Golgotha 
and de health o’ de serpent and de seed o’ de woman—and de 
devil take de hindermost!” 

He put the bottle to his lips, tilted back his head, and drank 
the fiery spirit to the dregs. He spluttered from the strength 
of it. 

“Ho-ho! he-hee!” he cackled—and wagged his head and 
chuckled. “A heap o’ bruisin’! a heap o’ bruisin’!” 


CHAPTER XXX 


WHICH TREATS OF THE GREAT GAMBLE 


In the mystery-weaving shadow of the night the long narrow 
sandspit of the Palisades lay dimly stretched, like a huge black 
snake resting upon the inky waters. Through the infrequent 
rifts, silvery-illumined, amongst the sombre clouds in the moving 
dark heavens above, the wan light of a thin watery moon fell 
in careering floods of paleness upon the bush-covered spit, and 
came and went, flying fitfully across mangrove-swamp and shingly 
waste, and over the many little mounds in the dark graveyard 
that lies in their midst—the lean white head-stones springing into 
sudden ghoul-like existence as over them flitted the fleeting 
moonlight, chased by the engulfing black shadows of the scudding 
clouds which leaped out of the pursuing darkness, pounced upon 
the gaunt gravestones, and blotted them out, swallowing them 
into gloom again as the moon-flood vanished seawards into the 
moaning darkness and was no more. The long spit of the Palli- 
sades lies low between the waters; and they say that when the 
night-winds are high and ranging like reckless blind devils in 
the dismal void over the unlit sea, the thrashed tide lashes up the 
beach and soaks through the loose coral drift; and the dead, 
their cerements being wet and their sleep intranquil, arise from 
their sodden beds, and wail, and wring their hands—and their 
cry is like the cry of wind-driven gulls. On the dusky outer 
beach, to seaward, the darkling waves thumped and swished 
in the sullen night; whilst, on the harbour side, the sluggish inner 
waters of the murky lagoon gurgled and swirled amongst the 
mangroves of the narrow land. High up in the tufted tops of the 
swaying palms, that stand mast-like amongst the mangrove- 
thickets, the sleepy vultures opened a sulky eye at the wind-filled 
gloom and blinked their disgust at the ill-timed hours kept by 
the belated gale. Upon the grey coral sands of this weird God’s- 
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acre the lank crabs skipped and crawled and ran, with awkward 
dancing gait and clattering claws, flirting up the loose sand in 
their ungainly midnight revels, till it sounded as though the 
vulture-picked skeletons of the dead pirates were risen from 
their restless beds amongst the rotting stumps of the gibbets 
close at hand, and were holding ghostly carnival, mocking the 
decent unfamous dead in their more respectable resting-places. 
Up against the gloomy moving heavens the black silhouettes 
of the funereal hearse-plumed palms swayed and groaned and 
creaked in the occasional gusts of the soughing breeze which 
whistled and sighed and piped about their gaunt stems and set 
their vibrating leaves tapping together, playing: mournful casta- 
nettes to the grim death-measure. And the fierce squalls of the 
moaning wind caught up the uncanny sounds with a wail and 
swept them sobbing out to sea. 


In the haunted darkness of the night a straggling group of 
negro soldiers in baggy zouave uniform tramped amongst the 
tombs, their heavy-footed bungling movements heralded by ir- 
regular flashes of dull light from a lantern that was being carried 
by one of them. As they stumbled along the broken ground 
of the graveyard their muttered discussion had become so heated 
that its gradually increasing volume at last called forth growled 
rebuke from the lantern-bearer: 

“Hush yo’r mouths, yo’ black ijiots! Yo’d tink yo’ was a 
parcel ob she-cats discussin’ de lateness of de evenin’. Yo’ll have 
dem foolish interferin’ police folks fiddlin’ around pokin’ deir 
noses into yo’r fam’ly business if yo’ is goin’ to allow yo’r mouths 
to go openin’ and shuttin’ like it was family prayers.” 

“Sho! don’t yo’ git worryin’ yo’ wool about de flat-footed 
baccy-chewin’ police, Masheen sonny,” with deep-chested bass, 
said Boaz Bryan cheerily out of the darkness; and coming to 
a standstill he added: “but jest yo’ hold dat dar waggin’ light up 
agin dis here tombstone and see what time de pious old lady on 
de premises done gone to she’s long rest.” 

Masheen Dyle, who carried the lantern as a concession to 
intellect, due to the fact that he only of the party could read 
with anything approaching to practical facility, went to the head- 
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stone, held up the light in front of it, sat down on his heels, and, 
grunting from the discomfort of his huddled position, proceeded 
slowly to read out the inscription, taking syllable by syllable in 
a drawling monotonous tone, checking off each syllable when 
mastered by blotting it out with a black forefinger: “To the 
mem-o-ry ob Eu-stay-shyer Hy-pay-sher Blink-sop, comma me 

“I know’d it war a female,” interrupted Boaz Bryan with the 
crowing glee of a connoisseur, “I know’d dis here fancy frilling 
all along of de edges of de monument and dese here falutin’s and 
kickershaws around de top was woman’s finery. Git along, 
Masheen sonny, git along!” 

Masheen had kept his black forefinger at the last word 
mastered, and, again setting himself seriously to his task, with 
pursed-out lips and frowning intentness, he continued: “High- 
pay-shyer Blink-sop, comma, who went to rest—dar is a kind 0’ 
chunk outen of de rock-stone here—den dar is A4-p, which are 
April, I reckon—um! um!—in de year of our Lord one-eight— 
dar’s annudder bit o’ de same chunk out o’ de rock-stone—full- 
stop. Dis mon-u-ment is rais-ed by her sor-ro-wing relations.” 

“Damn de feelin’s of de ole lady’s fam’ly!” broke in Boaz 
Bryan brusquely. “Le’mme see!” He ticked off some numbers 
on his fingers, mumbling in deep calculation, his brows knit. 
At last his face cleared. “De ole lady no good, gen’elmen,” said 
he, “she too brand new. And dis tombstone it are too near de 
gates anyway.—Blinksop! huh-huh! I remember she exackly. 
She war a black woman—she never had de use to wear no 
jewel’ry ie 

Masheen coughed. 

Boaz Bryan sniggered embarrassedly, and went on: 
“exceppin’ only dose times when she was goin’ to a dancin’ 
party—den she borrow’d ’em. Huh-huh! de widow Blinksop! 
I reckon I very near marry one of she’s daughters meself. Oh 
no; dey was no jewel’ry in de family. She was a fine gal—dey 
is no disputin’ dat—I met up wid she at a big dignity ball over 


at ole man Stakkerpipe’s de time when I was a little egg-suckin’ 
29 


recruitie 


“Sho! Boaz Bryan!” said a recruit they called Snikkerty 
Williams. “Absalom Stakkerpipe was scarcely born’d when yo’ 
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was a recruit—I reckon Absalom Stakkerpipe must hab give’d 
dat dignity ball when he was li’l more dan a li’ chile.” 

Boaz Bryan looked the recruit calmly in the face; then he 
snorted. “Huh! I reckon yo’ isn’t goin’ to deny because Absalom 
Stakkerpipe was once a li’l chile therefore he didn’t have no use 
for a father, is yo’, my son? I reckon dat’s de way a heap 0’ 
folks mostly accounts for Absalom Stakkerpipe.” 

The recruits laughed vulgarly, Long Burke leading the guffaws; 
Snikkerty Williams sniggered nervously. 

“Howsoever,” said Boaz Bryan, “recruities dese times is gittin’ 
kind 0’ cute and enterprisin’, I reckon. Dey seems to know a 
heap more about promiscuous lyin’ dan de oldest soldiers. .. . 
Neverdeless dis here gal o’ Blinksop’s she was a mighty fine gal 
wid a heap o’ style, and de time I met up wid she at Stakkerpipe’s 
ball she war wearin’ a consider’ble amount o’ jewel’ry, and me 
feelin’s got kind o’ hankerin’ round arter de gal, and I ax’d she 
to take de floor wid me and shake a leg a consider’ble frequent 
number of times; but I done notice’d de very next day arter dat 
dar quadrille-party she’s missus dat was de quartermaster’s 
missus, She done take’d to wearin’ de same pieces ©’ jewel’ry as 
Blinksop’s gal—and I scratched me wool and kind o’ totted things 
up, and I reckon’d to come to de conclusions dat de widow 
Blinksop’s gal done more likely borrow’d de jewel’ry from de 
quartermaster’s missus dan de quartermaster’s missus from 
Blinksop’s gal. No, dey was no jewel’ry in de family... . Yes, 
sah, when I feel’d de crumblin’ fancy-work in de dark on de 
top of de ole monument, I think’d to meself considerin’ de amount 
o’ fancy-work on dis here ole tombstone, it war bound to be a 
mighty ole monument of a first-class consider’ble sort of person; 
den when I seed it in de lamp-light I think’d, considerin’ de 
amount o’ hard wear de ole affair done gone through for sure, 
thinks I, de ole tombstone look like our dear departed sister 
was one 0’ dey white folks dat was buried away back in de ole 
yeller-jack skeer, de time I was a li'l chile. . . . Sho! I call dis 
here condition o’ circumstances scanderlous—scanderlous? I 
call it a scanderlous disgrace to de Guberment o’ dis colony dat 
ole lady’s ob’lisk am so shameful out o’ workin’ order.” 

Masheen put the lantern down on the sand, stood up, cocked 
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his red fez, thrust out his paunch, and fondling an imaginary 
moustache with complacent tenderness—the manner of doing 
it showing a subtle and close study of the adjutant’s methods— 
he said with mock authority and affected utterance: “Oblige 
me, Mr. Boaz Bryan, by makin’ yo’r complaint in writin’ through 
de proper official channels, stamp ’em wid de office stamp, use 
a heap o’ red ink, tie it wid a piece o” red tape, put it in a blue 
envelope, and don’t forgit de sealin’ wax me 

“Tsh-sh-sh! Holy Moses!” growled Boaz Bryan. 

He pushed Dyle to one side—sprang up on to a large tomb 
behind him—ran along the top slab—and leaped into the dark 
on all fours. As he disappeared and dropped with a crunch on 
the loose gravel, there was a loud squeal, and a lank black hog 
darted into the night and went cantering away into the gloom, 
whimpering and snuffling with fear. 

With a rush and scramble in the darkness round and about, 
a herd of hogs took the alarm and headed away grunting and 
complaining amongst the dim tombstones. Several recruits dash- 
ing after them gave chase... . 

Boaz Bryan came grinning out of the darkness into the hazy 
light shed by the lantern, and chuckled at the anxious group 
of negroes that stood peering with fearful curiosity into the black 
night. 

“I mighty near lep’d on to de top o’ dat dar hog,” said he. 
“But I reckon de Almighty He’s keepin dat partic’lar hog for 
another nigger’s stomick.” 

The recruits came straggling back, panting and sniggering; and 
the garrulous party got moving again... . 

They had gone some way in an aimless wandering amongst 
the graves, scrambling awkwardly about over the mounds, when 
Boaz Bryan halted, and, turning to them, cried “S’hun!” 

The men ceased talking and stood still. 

“Boys,” said Bryan derisively, “is we out for a pick-nick, or 
is we out for de good of we’s health, or is we out to play lep- 
frog like we was a fatigue party cleanin’ up de colonel’s kitchen- 
garden, or is we out to git dead men’s bones for dice?” 

Masheen coughed: 

“Dat all right, Boaz Bryan, dat all right; git along, chile, 
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git along. Dat’s de text right enough—Matthew forty-seven 
three. Tell the recruitie gen’elmen dat de best kind o’ dice come 
from a dead man’s bones—perhaps dey don’t know. Tell ’em 
de Guberment has give’d yo’ de dice contrackt for de regiment. 
Tell *em—” 

“Sho! hold yo’r foolish talkin’, Masheen! Yo’ is gettin’ dat 
high opinion of yo’self, I reckon de next thing dat’s goin’ to 
happen we’s goin’ to see yo’ growin’ out a monstrous stumick 
in front 0 yo’ same like yo’ was a blamed field officer. Dat 
de place on a man dat too much self-respect ginnerally gits 
to... . I is for business. Give I de lantern, chile.” He held 
out his hand for it. 

Masheen refused, with mock gallantry offering him his bowed 
arm instead. 

Boaz, persistent, kept his hand out, and repeated, with a 
grim wink: “Give I de lantern, chile.” 

Masheen gave it, reluctantly. 

Boaz took the lantern, glanced up at the moody heavens, and 
shuffled off on shambling feet; as he stepped out into the darkness 
he turned and said, with commanding rebuke: 

“Follow me, gen’elmen!” 

They trudged some way in silence, scrambling blindly over 
unseen grave-mounds, their heavy-booted feet stumbling in the 
darkness, scattering the gravel and pebbles, plunging into the 
loose coral-drift, and crunching through the dry prickly layers 
of cut cactus that were spread over the mounds of the newly 
buried dead to keep irreverent hogs from grubbing underneath 
and poking unsavoury snouts into the shallow graves. 

The mouth-silence was at last broken by Boaz Bryan, who 
spoke dreamily, as though talking his thoughts aloud, his eyes 
peering into the darkness: 

“Oh yes; dat’s so—de cholera corner’s de best. In de big 
yeller-jack skeer, de time I was a li'l chile, de white people 
and de black people dey was buried kind o’ permiscuous down 
dar, befo? de warmth was almost propperly out o’ deir bodies. 
And de tombstones dey was put up quick and permiscuous 
likerwise, for dey dat put ’em up was in a rampajious gallopin’ 
hurry to get deir friends and relations buried and sottled down, 
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for dey do say de yeller-jack and de cholera and dem kinds ©’ 
things is fearful injectious, and by de same consequence de dead 
folks in de skeer dey was buried mighty shallow—de mournin’ 
friends being in dat aforesaid blamed hurry, so dat dar warn’t 
de time for deep scoopin’. So diggin’ dar for dead men’s bones 
it’s always kind o” cheerful and full o’ surprises, just de same 
like playin’ wid cards—yo’ never know when yo’ is goin’ to git 
a lean hand and yo’ never know when yo’ is goin’ to git a full 
hand. Yes, sah, de black man he’s good ’nough for most things, 
like wearin’ shin-plasters, and sittin’ on de hospital-steps teaching 
folks how to work, and keepin’ he’s eye on he’s neighbour’s hens, 
and eatin’ water-melons, and he’s toller’ble good company at de 
rum-store; neverdeless white man’s bones is de best for dice, and 
white man’s bones is de best to bring strength and cuteness, 
and white folks’ graves, more partic’larly de females, is de best 
for jew’l ‘4 

Masheen coughed again noisily. 

Boaz Bryan hesitated; then added with a snigger: 

“Masheen Dyle appears like he done got de lung complaint. 
I was sayin’, gen’elmen, white man’s bones is de best for making 
dice, more partic’larly de females. Yo’ can put me on de sub- 
scription for dat.” 

A gust of wind nearly blew out the light. 

Boaz halted, stepped back a few paces, and set the lantern 
down upon the ground. “TI reckon we is dar,” said he. 

They had arrived at a part of the graveyard which was wholly 
neglected and barren, except for the grim crop of gaunt weather- 
beaten headstones. The sand there runs down to the beach, and 
the place being windswept when the day-wind blows in from 
the sea, the restless breakers and inhospitable shifting coral-drift 
give but scant encouragement to the scrub and mangrove which, on 
the lagoon side, overrun the greater part of the spit. 

The top horizontal slabs of two large pretentious tombs, that 
lay together end to end nearby, were clamorously chosen by 
the party as a gaming-table. Boaz Bryan took an unlit lantern 
from a recruit, lit it at the other, and placed it in the centre 
where the two tombstones met. 

Masheen, straddling across the narrow end of one tomb, sat 
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down there. The others gathered round about the four sides, 
skylarking and playing the fool—those to Masheen’s right hand 
sitting on another tomb that ran alongside like a bench a foot 
or so away. Dice were produced. Masheen dived his hand 
into his capacious breeches pocket, lugged out a soiled pack 
of cards, and flung them down upon the slab. And amidst 
genial comicalities and cheery raillery several proceeded to stake 
each a nickel penny in the centre, putting down at the same time 
on the edge of the slab a couple of small dice showing whatever 
number of spots each player fancied, up to twelve. The light 
of the lantern shone upon the strange table and was reflected 
upwards into their laughing brown faces, playing about their 
eyes and chins, and gleaming on their grinning white teeth. 

Masheen having staked, and with extreme care and precision 
set his small counter-dice before him, began to shake up a couple 
of larger dice in his hollowed palms. 

“Has de gen’elmen all staked?” he asked, scanning the gaming- 
table with the practised eye of a gambler. 

There was some shy whispering going on at the far end be- 
tween the recruits who had not staked and those who had. 

Masheen knit his brows in query; suddenly his face cleared; 
he coughed. 

“Gen’elmen,” he said with a large manner, putting his fists 
on his thighs and leaning forward with his elbows cocked out: 
“gen’elmen! considerin’ we is bein’ honoured wid de company 
of a heap of recruities dis evenin’—and.de same circumstances 
shows de old regiment it ain’t goin’ to lose its spunk and sass 
and style—bein’ honoured wid de company of a heap o’ re- 
cruities dis evenin’, it done been carried anonymously dat we 
is goin’ to play de simple game ob chance dey calls Recruities’ 
Expe’iaunce. De time I was a li’l recruity de old soldiers dey 
used to tell me dat over in Africa on de other side o’ de water 
folks call dis game Recruities’ Moompoonk—dat means recruities’ 
fool”—he coughed—“meanin’ dat de game are mighty easy to 
unnerstand, so dat any permiscuous ijiot can play de game. Dat 
castin’ no aspergations agin recruits, yo’ mind; only recruities is 
always mo’ or less—recruities. We has all been recruities one 
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time or annuder—but de Lord forgives us we’s sins—it’s no good 
worryin’ too much about we’s shortcomin’s. Now it comes to 
pass, dat some recruities dey is born chuckle-headed and or’nary, 
and some recruities dey is born eddicated and God-fearin’—for 
meself, I was always more or less God-fearin’ and eddicated—it 
was de Lord’s will—I don’t take all de credit. Just de way dat 
Boaz Bryan he war always mo’ or less chuckle-headed and 
or’nary: pin 

Boaz sniggered in the dark. 

Masheen grinned: 

“But dis here game o’ chance dey calls Recruities’ Moom- 
poonk it sort o” gives all hands de same chance o’ winnin’ or 
losin’, whedder dey is cute and God-fearin’ and been bringed up 
in religion, or whedder dey is or’nary and chuckle-headed— 
de game bein’ kind o’ simple, it don’t worry de wool wid regu- 
lations and standin’ orders and bye-laws 2 

“Git along, Masheen Dyle, git along wid de dicin 
Boaz Bryan out of the dark. 

Dyle licked his lips in an ugly sullen way. 

“Dey is suspicious buzzin’ round de barracks dat Boaz Bryan 
kind o’ created and fixed up dis here game of Recruities’ Moom- 
poonk for de edicashun ob recruities—Boaz Bryan he shakes 
he’s head; but Boaz Bryan he was always one © de modest 
kind. Boaz Bryan he done always had a heap o’ fellow-feelin’ 
wid recruities. Howsomever, de game it are like dis here, gen’el- 
men: every feller he’s got to put he’s stake into de bank in de 
middle o’ de table—a stake it’s de fancy name for a nickel penny 
in de coin of de realm—den he fixes he’s dice, showin’ de number 
o’ spots he calculates and hankers arter and reckons de dicer’s 
goin’ to throw; den de dicer he shakes up .he’s two dice and 
throws dem on de table; and de feller dat’s fixed on de number 
o’ spots dat de dicer throw’d, dat feller he wipes up de bank— 
and no udder gen’elman puts he’s hands on to de table till dat 
bank’s done cleaned up. If dey is mo’ dan one winnin’ hand dey 
shares de bank between ’em. Mighty simple!” 

A little fat corporal beside Dyle leaned over close to him and 
whispered something in his ear. Dyle nodded. 
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“Dem recruities,” said he, “dem recruities dat don’t got no 
dice to show de numbers o’ spots dey fancy is got to use cards— 
dey is enough cards in de pack for four recruits.” 

He took up the pack, and licking his thumb, thumbed the cards 
out into four piles of suits, casting out the kings and aces which 
he gathered up and put back into his breeches pocket. “Gen’el- 
men,” said he, “de jack counts for eleven and de lady for twelve 
—as in gineral like dey always does.” 

He handed the four packets down the line of standing figures. 
A rising wrangle at the far end of the gaming-table caused a dis- 
turbance. Masheen leaned to one side to clear the lantern out 
of his line of vision, and peered down amongst the group of 
dimly-lit black faces, asking with pacific intent: 

“What for yo’ don’t goin’ to stake, Snikkerty Williams, sonny?” 

“I hasn’t neither de dice nor de cyards, Masheen,” said Snik- 
kerty Williams, gloomily. “I reckon when Jonathan Miller he’s 
done lost all he’s pay den he’s goin’ to loan me he’s dice and 
le’mme lose mine.” 

Jonathan Miller grinned. Dyle winced and smiled a sickly 
smile; it was a wry performance. The rest tittered. 

Dyle coughed embarrassedly. 

“Any gen’elmen dat don’t got neither dice nor yet cyards,” 
said he, “dat gen’elmen he’s welcome to use trouser-buttons.” 

There was a sigh of relief and a marked addition to the 
gamblers. Masheen cast an eye over the table, counted the 
number of stakes, and tallied off the number of players. “Gen’el- 
men has got to unnerstand,” said he, “dat de dice dey never 
throws only one spot, because why dey is two dice.” 

A young recruit, who had put down a single brass trousers- 
button as his counter, pretended he did not hear, but blushing 
darkly to stand confessed a novice in sin, took the first oppor- 
tunity slyly to slip a second button beside the other. 

As they staked and jabbered, Masheen shook up the dice in 
his hollowed palms, hesitated, and said with the sudden con- 
fusion that attends any breach of social observance: 

“Gen’elmen, we done clean forgot to ask whose is dis here 
horse-spittal roof we is settin’ on to-night.” 

Bending forward he slowly read out the legend carved into 
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the stone in colonial hexameters to the effect that he who lay 
below had been in the flesh a man of consequence, a church- 
warden, a person of weight, of mild, respectable, and beauti- 
ful soul, a donor to respectable and established charities, and 
an otherwise inoffensive and more or less honourable citi- 
zen. Masheen finished the last line, having horribly mutilated 
the originally halting rhythm of the verse, sat upright, and 
snorted. 

“Huh! dese here chunks ob poetry dat dey cuts on to dese here 
buryin’-stones, it appears to me, is always a bit juicy and sweet,” 
said he sententiously. “When a creature has done lost his im- 
mortal soul into glory everlastin’, den is de time de fam’ly ups 
and bustles round and hires a buggy and drives up and down de 
town worryin’ around findin’ out de good points in he’s 
carryin’s-on; and den nothin’ satisfies dem but dey has to git 
off to de buryin’-stores and worry de undertaker-feller to throw 
in a chunk ob poetry about it into de contrackt.” 

Boaz Bryan openly yawned. 

The gamblers were showing signs of impatience. Masheen 
took up the dice and shook them in his hollowed palms. 

It was a tense moment. 

A gigantic recruit fidgetted impatiently. “We is all ready, 
Masheen. Git along, ole man!” said he. 

Masheen continued shaking the dice steadily—he took no 
notice of the interruption—he objected to the dictate of a recruit, 
however large. 

When he had made an uncomfortable silence for the recruit 
he threw the dice. 

The black woolly heads craned forward eagerly. Masheen 
leaned over and scanned the dice. He counted out the spots: 

“Three—four. De gen’elmen wid four spots cleans de table!” 
he announced; and in swinging back to an upright position he 
deftly reduced his own dice-spots to that desirable number. 

In the hum that followed, a young recruit excitedly claimed 
a share as he also had “gone four spots.” Masheen collected 
the pool and divided with him; then he said piously: 

“TI don’t recolleck to have hear’d any gen’elmen say ‘four’ 
before I throwed de dice. I don’t casting no onpleasant as- 
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pergations—neverdeless, gen’elmen will please oblige by showin’ 


deir numbers so dar may be no mistake about ’em—it kind 0’ 
prevents bad feelin’.”. . 


Boaz Bryan and the huge recruit whom they called “Long 
Burke” did not join the gamesters, but stepping aside into the 
deeper gloom, they singled out an elaborate headstone near at 
hand and on which a white cross had been chalked; and going 
over to it, Boaz Bryan set the lantern on the ground. They 
stripped off their jackets, flung them across the headstone, and 
rolled up their shirt-sleeves. Boaz fished out a shovel from 
behind the tombstone and set the other to dig. 

“I takes de next spell,” said Boaz in explanation. “When yo’ 
done got too hot wid de diggin’ den yo’ can hand over de shovel 
to me and join de dicers, and I is going to finish him—” pointing 
to the grave. 

The huge recruit worked with a will. The glow from the 
lantern on the ground gave him but vague light. He had soon 
cleared a shallow trench of the loose coral sand—the rubbish 
being so loose that he had to throw the shovelfuls well away 
from the uncertain edge of the trench to prevent their pouring back 
into the grave again. As the recruit shovelled out the grave- 
earth, Boaz Bryan went and stood near the rising heap. 

For some time the huge recruit dug in silence. Boaz watched 
him without comment. The shovel grated as it was thrust into 
the loose coral grit—the great shoulders swung as they flung up 
the earth—the sand hissed sliding from the shovel. The murmur 
of the players nearby, at each fall of the dice, came and went— 
giving place to tense quiet. 

The perspiration streamed down the big recruit’s head and 
neck, and dripped from him; and his wet brown skin gleamed 
in the dim light as he dug... . 

At last, out from amongst a shovelful of grave-earth that fell 
at Boaz Bryan’s feet, rolled a human skull. 

Boaz stooped and picked it up. He held it in his hand and 
looked at it in the hazy light. 

“Tt’s a blamed woman!” 

Boaz Bryan’s deep bass broke the heavy silence. The serious 
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gamblers started—stopped their play—turned, and looked round 
at him anxiously. 

“It’s a blamed white woman!” said he. “Dar are nothin’ for 
makin’ dice like de bones of a woman. Dat gives craft and 
subtlety. De more supe’iaw de woman de more supe’iaw de 
dice.” He flung the skull on the ground. 

Masheen sniggered; and about the tomb the men grinned 
foolishly; the anxious look of inquiry left their eyes; and they 
bent their thoughts again to the game. 

Boaz patted the great recruit on the shoulder. 

“Yo’ has done yo’r spell purty quick, sonny, and like a gen’el- 
man. Git along to yo’r dicin’. Yo’ is about de shape of a man 
—yo’ is. I is goin’ to take a hand now.” 

The young negro came out of the grave and cheerfully ren- 
dered up the shovel. Putting on his white zouave jacket, he 
mopped his head and neck with a soiled handkerchief, and, 
strolling over, joined the tensely absorbed group of gamblers 
about the tomb. 

Boaz Bryan spat on his hands, and, taking the shovel, stepped 
down into the open grave. He shovelled steadily for some con- 
siderable time; as he dug, he turned out the shovelfuls of earth 
at the side of the grave with much care, and with keen watchful 
eyes straining in the dim light he searched through the loose 
ghit.rrs . 

At last he stopped digging—stood up—stretched himself— 
and yawned in his black beard. Thrusting his hand into his 
breeches pocket, he lugged out a dirty little linen bag, filled it with 
grave-earth, tied up its opening with its draw-strings, and put 
it back into his capacious pocket. 

“Fluh-huh!” he grumbled; “dat all mighty fine. Deborah she 
ax me to get she some o’ dis here grave-dust for she’s tom-foolin’s 
and carryin’s-on—and likerwise a shred of a shroud of de buried 
dead—and likerwise a chip off a gallows tree. Huh! dese here 
things dey takes a heap o’ gettin’, I tell yo’. And when I don’t 
bring ’em to she, she gits de idee into she’s wool dat instead Q” 
goin’ to de buryin’-grounds I has been buzzin’ around de town 
coveting me neighbour’s wife, and carryin’ on permiscuous gin’- 
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He threw the spade out on to the top of the dug-up heap of 
earth, and, with a grunt, clumsily clambered out of the grave. 
He knocked the dust off his knees and beat his hands together. 
Taking up the skull he picked out the teeth and flung it into the 
grave again; then, gripping hold of the shovel, he proceeded to 
re-bury the disturbed relics of the dead to the accompaniment of 
the hollow rattle of dice, rolled in Dyle’s shoe—for that worthy 
had ceased to handle the dice very early in the game, after gross 
imputations of foul play had come to be too openly uttered to be 
further ignored; sinee which time, to prove that he was above sus- 
picion, Dyle had used a shoe for dice-box. 

Boaz Bryan filled the gaping void; shovelled back the last 
spadeful of coral grit on to the grave; tidied up the place, finally 
adjusted the sands into a mound to his own artistic satisfaction; 
surveyed his handiwork critically, his head on one side, with the 
pride of craft; and, throwing down the shovel, uttered a grunt of 
relief. Taking his jacket off the head-stone, he was about to 
join the gamblers, when, casting a last look over his handiwork, 
his quick eye caught sight of a far-away twinkle of light. He 
blew a breath between his lips, and his hand shook a little as he 
swept the heavy sweat from his brows. He lifted the lantern, put 
out the light, and looked again, peering into the night. 

“Gahd!” said he. 

He glanced round, over his shoulder, at the group about the 
tombs. The players were playing steadily. 

Boaz crept away in the direction of the distant light, slipping 
stealthily from headstone to headstone, and disappeared into the 
outer darkness. ... 


Suddenly, piercing and shrill in the black night, there arose 
a blood-curdling shriek—and all was still again. 

“Gahd!” said a recruit, with scared glance over nervous 
shoulder. 

“Shut de light! quick!” growled Dyle. 

One of them leaned forward, and opening the lantern blew out 
the light. 

There was a long distressing silence. Not a word was spoken. 
The straining desire to hear, to see—in any way to know—what 
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danger threatened, held them mute. The nervous apprehension 
lest some sudden devilish evil thing should spring upon their 
backs, or with biting teeth leap at their throats, kept even their 
breathing hushed and their flesh dry and hot. The blinding 
blackness of the night hemmed them about and brought to their 
very elbows the nightmare possibilities of unseen terrors. But, 
with the shrewd hiding instinct of fear, they waited for things to 
happen. 

There was a distant step on the coral grit—footsteps came 
nearer—a low whistle. 

Masheen whistled back the opening bars of the regimental 
bugle-call. 

Boaz Bryan’s deep chuckle replied out of the night. 

Masheen breathed a sigh of relief, and lit the candle in the lan- 
tern again. They all grinned with nervous readiness, as men 
grin fatuously on the heels of a tense moment from very absence 
of a jest. 

Boaz Bryan stepped out of the darkness, a low laugh wagging 
his black beard, and came and sat down on the edge of the tomb- 
stone—the recruits making room for him. He tittered. His 
tittering tickled the others and set them chuckling, though they 
had no ground to titter upon. They were easily moved to mirth. 

Masheen grumbled. 

“Yo? blamed flat-footed ijiot!” he growled, “what foolishness 
has yo’ been kickin’ yo’r feet into dis time?” 

They all looked through laughing eyes, inquiringly, at the un- 
gainly sniggering figure of Boaz Bryan sitting there amongst 
them. 

Boaz hiccupped. 

“Tt all come’d about dis-away,” said he. “When I done fin- 
ished dis here diggin’ for dice I see’d a little light a-twinklin’ over 
dar”’—he swept his arm vaguely down the graveyard—“and | 
think’d: huh-huh! dis mighty cu’ious, thinks I—I wonder if de 
Gub’nor of de Colony he’s sot he’s mind on wantin’ dice liker- 
wise—I wonder if dat’s he’s aide-jer-conk down dar diggin’ for 
?em. So I crep’ along kind ©’ keerful; and when I done got near 
de ‘place, dar I see’d a ole female-pusson standin’ fiddlin’ around 
in de digged-up grave o’ dat spry coloured female what dey used 
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to call’d Amandalina Hunks, dat was buried dar four days past— 
de tobaccy-man’s gal dat done got mixed up wid de white folks 
and died in bornin’ she’s li’l chile. She war buried mighty shal- 
low, yo’ recolleck’. Huh-huh! thinks I; dis here it never do at 
all—females dey done ought to got more sense dan diggin’ around 
in burying-grounds dis time ob de mornin’. And wid dat I creep’d 
along behime de gravestones, jukin’ along like I was a blamed tom- 
cat, till I done git behime de partic’lar gravestone dat was behime 
de ole lady’s back. Me holy gracious! de smell dat was hangin’ 
around dat place was fit to choke a vig’rous buzzard. I kind o’ 
leaned meself up agin dat dar rock-stone to git out o’ dat stench, 
and take’d a breath. But de smells dat was buzzin’ around dem 
premises dey seemed like dey done able to git right through dat 
tombstone. . . . Dar was a kind o’ wind from de strength o’ dat 
smell. I tell yo? dar was a heap o° prognostications bustlin’ 
around dat de last state o’ dat pusson was worse dan de first. 
Howsomever, I gripped a hold o’ de top ob de gravestone wid both 
me hands—give’d a snigger—take’d a spring—le’p-frogged over de 
affair—and jumped on to de back o’ de old female. . . . Gahd! 
she let a yell out o’ she dat was fit to wake de whole o’ de dead 
pussons o’ consequence in de blamed buryin’-ground—dat yell 
done gone through me bowels like a gimlet. Wid dat, de ole 
creature she give’d a couple ob le’ps, like she was a blamed colt, 
and—bish! bosh!—she turned over and fall’d right on to de top ©’ 
dat smellin’ carcase, dat was in de bottom o’ dat coffin; and I 
hear’d a feller runnin’ off down de buryin’-grounds like de devil 
was arter he; and I kind o’ went flyin’ and roll’d over and fall’d 
up agin de lantern and knocked out de light. Jeroosalem de 
golden!”—he leaned forward, and added with hushed slowness— 
“when —I—was—fallin’—on—to—dat—dar—lantern—I—catch’d 
a sight—ob—de—ole—lady’s—head. D?’clare to gracious!—it 
war de old widow Tiffles!” 

There was a titter. 

“Great Satan!” said the long recruit Burke. 

Boaz Bryan sniggered. 

“Yes, sah,” said he; “dat’s what I say’d. I tell you I war 
mighty skeer’d when I done discovered it war mudder-in-law; 
neverdeless, with de grace of Providence, she don’t see’d dis chile— 
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she drapped fearful sudden into de mess in a kind 0’ permiscuous 
heap—and I crep’ away.” 

“Dat all?” asked Dyle. 

“Dat all!” sneered Boaz Bryan. “Gracious! ain’t dat enough? 
Yo’d think a feller play’d le’p-frog over de buryin’-grounds wid 
de widow Tiffles every mornin’ arter breakfast? I ax yo’ what 
mo’ yo’ want? Dar was private Boaz Bryan, of de British army, 
a-settin’ on de back of he’s mudder-in-law wid me arms round 
she’s neck just de same like I was a Godfearin’ aide-je-conk when 
dey fires de furious joy on de Queen’s birthday—ridin’ on de back 
o’ de ole female across dat dar grave same like I was a mud-major 
on a new hoss. Holy gracious!—and de feller ax ‘dat all!’ I tell 
yo’ leppin’ ditches on a mule it’s jest child’s foolishness up agin 
leppin’ graveyards widout a saddle astride 0’ de back o’ de widow 
Tiffles—I tell yo’ it’s monstrous dangerous. Huh! I ax yo’ what 
mo’ yo want? Yo’ wasn’t reckonin’ Boaz Bryan he’s goin’ to 
apologise to de widow Tiffles?” 

There was a laugh against Dyle; and Dyle did not like the 
laugh against him. 

“TI calls dis here most onchristian carryin’s-on,” said he sulkily. 

“Onchristian!” snorted Boaz Bryan. “Huy! dey ain’t too much 
Christian carryin’s-on buzzin’ around when de widow Tiffles is on 
de premises. Dey is such things as wastin’ Christianity. De 
widow Tiffles she’s one o’ dat kind dat don’t unnerstand Chris- 
tianity when yo’ hand it to she on a plate.” He spat, and wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand. “I expeck’ I ought to 
know.” 

The men tittered. Masheen took up his shoe sulkily and rolled 
the dice about in it. 

“T call dat a dam-silly story,” said he. “I reckon we is better 
improvin’ we’s minds dicin’ dan listenin’ to Boaz Bryan rakin’ up 
he’s wool, creatin’ foolishness. Boaz Bryan are one o’ dem sort 
o’ creechaws as is always so blamed satisfied wid he’s own jokes.” 

Boaz Bryan guffawed good-naturedly, and taking off his fez, 
searched in the inside of it for his dice. 

“Golly!” said he, throwing a nickel penny on to the centre of 
the tomb, “de widow Tiffles she done got monstrous vig’rous in 
she’s interiors; neverdeless dis here sudden permisc’ous kind o’ 
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yellin’ it’s bound to strain she’s machinery one o’ dese days.” He 
set his dice. “My honey gracious!” he chuckled, then smote his 
thigh, “I never done’d de like 0’ dat befo’.” 

Dyle started the gaming again. The dice rolled in his shoe, 
and from round about the four sides of the table the penny pieces 
were flung down, and fell and clinked upon the tombstone... . 

Boaz Bryan’s little beady eyes were soon sparkling with ex- 
citement, and it was not long before he was as deeply involved in 
the game as the other silent perspiring players. . . . 

Dyle’s heap of winnings grew always larger. Boaz Bryan’s 
eyes grew keener—he was losing throw after throw. He put 
down his last penny—the dice fell—and he saw it swept away 
from him. As the winners were squabbling, dividing the win- 
nings—he with an oath slapped his great palm down on the 
tombstone. 

They all started, and the brown faces turned to him inquiringly. 

“T’s played out, gen’elmen,” said he brusquely—‘“all exceppin’ 
only one thing. I is goin’ to stake dat. I tell yo’ dis stake ob 
mine it are de biggest stake dis evenin’. Moreover likewise, 
gen’elmen, it are gettin’ on in de evenin’—it are about time all 
respec’able recruities was in deir beds. Time’s up—dat a fact. 
We has only got de time for one mo’ throw of de dice. Otherways 
we is bound to git back to barracks arter little Nicodemus Harris 
he’s gone off of he’s sentry-go; and den I reckon it’s bound to be 
mighty hard to git over de wall widout de sargint of de guard 
seein’ yo’. What I’s got to pur-poze is dis here: every one here 
dey has got to stake all dey has got on ’em for de last throw of de 
dice.” 

There was some demur to this. 

“Huh!” said Boaz Bryan, “dat de square thing, I tell yo’. No 
man can got more dan he’s got. So long as every one dey gives 
all dey has got, de Scriptures deyselves tells us dat dar man he 
gives one man as good as anudder.” 

He put up his great gaitered foot on the slab, thrust his thumb 
and forefinger within the side of his shoe, fumbled out a circlet 
of gold, and tossed it on to the tombstone. As it fell it flashed 
with precious gems. 
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There was a sensation—then some rising demur, especially from 
the winners. 

Dyle picked up the jewelled thing and examined it. 

“Whar yo’ done got dis here thing, Boaz, sonny?” asked he. 
“I never recolleck’ to have seen dis here piece ob finery on De- 
borah Bryan—moreover likewise I never recolleck’ to have see’d 
de affair on de widow Tiffles,” he added cautiously. 

“Dat so, sonny,” said Boaz Bryan with a guffaw. “De widow 
Tiffles she don’t never giv’d me no trooso—she think’d she giv’d 
me enough to prevent me loafin’ around and idlin’, and keepin’ 
me hands from pickin’ and stealin’, when she giv’d me she’s 
daughter in holy matrimony, widout throwing in de care 0’ trooso’s 
and underclo’s and jew’lry and such i 

“Ts he brass, Boaz—honest?” 

Bryan’s lip curled with contempt. 

“Dat dar is gold and precious gems, by de glory ob Solomon, 
gen’elmen,” said he. “Don’t yo’ git to worryin’ yo’ wool about 
dat—and don’t yo’ git axin’ no questions. Dis here ain’t a blamed 
confirmation class. It are no good vexin’ me unnerstandin’s wid 
questions and answers, because I ain’t got no lies handy—I is 
keepin’ em for to-morrow. Hold yo’r mouths, gen’elmen, de whole 
lot ob yo’. De time’s gittin’ on. Every recruitie he’s got to stake 
all he’s got to stake—all he’s dirty pay and winnins’ and rings and 
everything he’s got in he’s pockets—down here on dis here table— 
and de feller dat wins de throw ob de dice he’s goin’ to take de 
whole boilin’s And Masheen, chile, mind yo’, yo’ done got to 
throw de dice vurry keerful!” 

They all emptied out the contents of their breeches pockets, and 
solemnly staked, piling up the stakes before them in little heaps 
of odd medley. And on the top of every little heap lay a razor. 

Masheen, heaving a heavy sigh, pushed all his winnings towards 
the centre of the tomb, adding to the pile all that he had in his 
pockets. He smiled somewhat wryly, and set his counter-dice 
with extreme calculation and precision. 

Boaz cast a croupier-glance over the stakes. 

“No, gen’elmen,” said he, with larger manner—“yo’ kin take 
back de razors.” 
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The razors were eagerly withdrawn. 

There was tense silence as Masheen leaned forward, took up his 
shoe, and rolled the dice therein. He rattled them for a long time 
—gave them a final roll—and, amidst a dead hush, tossed them 
down on the stone. As they fell, all the black woolly heads 
craned forward 

Smash! 

Boaz Bryan’s great hand came down on the lantern like a sledge- 
hammer and sent it flying with a crash into the darkness. 

A cat mewed in the gloom. 

“Tsh-sh-sh! We is trapped—by de prophet Habbakkuk!” 
Bryan growled hoarsely. 

They all listened, breathing heavily. The silence, and the night 
that held it, were ineloquently black. 

Boaz Bryan, under cover of the dark, slipped his hand over the 
stakes adjacent to him and transferred them deftly to his breeches. 
“Dat’s de poorest style o’ cat-mewin’ I done ever remember to 
have hear’d,” said he. “Only a fool policeman done able to make 
such a blamed or’nary catterwaulin’ like dat dar.” Whilst they 
were still blinded by the darkness he reached out stealthily 
towards the stakes near his left hand—his fingers met another 
stealthy hand, and both drew back. Masheen coughed. Bryan 
tittered. ‘“Tsh-sh! listen!” said he. 

They all strained their ears, but a gust of wind defied their 
hearing. 

Boaz Bryan swore under his breath. 

“Masheen, yo’ black lump ob foolishness!” he grumbled, “I 
tell’d yo’ to bring along de li’l dog; but yo’ allers war de obsti- 
natest and de stiff-neckedest and de cussedest colt ob de ass of 
Balaam.” 

A recruit shifted uneasily in the dark, as though preparing to 
make a bolt. 

“Sit down, dat recruit!” Bryan ordered hoarsely. “What de 
devil’s de use ob startin’ runnin’ befo’ yo’ know whar yo’s got 
to git runnin’ to? Sit quiet,” he added in a grim whisper, “and 
wait for de word. No one’s goin’ to cut yo’ throats, even a hun- 
gry policeman ain’t goin’ to eat recruities raw, de greenest recrui- 
ties is allers more healthier cooked. Keep yo’r heads cool, boys, 
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don’t yo” git yo’r wool tangled into knots! It’s de police-folks dis 
time, sure ’*nough—dat welcome it’s too blasted unfriendly for 
de British army, dey hasn’t any of dem coughed nor sneezed nor 
give’d a sign.” 

The men were listening with anxious ears. They breathed la- 
boriously, and sat-nervously still. 

Boaz Bryan’s gruff whisper spoke again: 

“Yo’s got to git on to de sands, boys. Yo’ has de dark wid yo’ 
and agin yo’; dey has de light dey is carryin’ covered up, when 
dey wants to use it. But I is goin’ to leave dis place de last 0’ 
de crowd, and I reckon I is goin’ to take down de fat o’ dem 
police-folks, leppin’ around dis here graveyard. Dey is bound 
to fool away de time goin’ over de graves arter me, and through 
de regulation gates, instead ob bustlin’ along de sea-wall and cut- 
tin’ yo’ off from de barracks. Now, boys; as soon as we knows 
whar dey is, den git along and feel for de seashore, run for de fort, 
give little Nicodemus de regimental whistle, shin over de wall, and 
git to bed. Dar’ll be a roll-call and thanksgivin’ service bimeby.” 

The party hesitated to move, blinded by the darkness. 

There rang out a loud challenge from a police picket. There 
was a pause—no reply—a rush of feet. “Git!” said Boaz Bryan. 

Boaz Bryan sprang up. But the huge recruit they called Long 
Burke had risen and was leaning forward, glowering and looking 
for him in the intense darkness. 

As Boaz Bryan rose, the recruit put out his hand and gripped 
him by the forked beard. “Yo’ cuss’d black thief, yo’ has thief’d 
my stake!” he snarled roughly, his teeth clenched. He held 
Bryan’s face up to him in the black night, with his great fist struck 
him between the eyes, and, letting go of him, made off after the 
rest towards the sound of the surf as Boaz Bryan fell back limply 
into the arms of the burly sergeant of the picket. 

Boaz and the police-sergeant rolled over together. There was 
a short snorting scuffle on the coral grit. But the sergeant came 
uppermost and got the grip. Lying across the fallen man’s heav- 
ing back, he screwed Bryan’s face into the pebbles. 

“Keep yo’r hand out ob yo’r pockets, sonny,” grunted the 
sergeant. “I’s got a holt of yo’r razor. Keep quiet! keep quiet, 
sonny.” He clenched his teeth viciously. Boaz groaned and 
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spluttered and cursed. The sergeant snorted and blew. “Keep 
—quiet! keep quiet, sonny !~and-P ll-ease—de—weight—offen—ob- 
yo'r-head! Show a light, boys!” he cried. 

The light of a bull’s-eye lantern flashed upon the pair, discover- 
ing also a breathless group of serious-faced policemen that stood 
round about them. 

The sergeant loosened his grip, got up, and knocked the dust 
off his knees. He laughed: 

“It are private Boaz Bryan of de British army, by all de holy 
army of martyrs!” said he. 


Boaz Bryan having been carefully searched, and handcuffed by 
the wrist to a policeman, the party hurried and jostled him home, 
as that man of many experiences had foreseen, in order to read 
the roll and so capture the other breakers-out-of-barracks. But 
Boaz Bryan, suddenly growing garrulous, stood and resisted re- 
moval, questioned their authority, threatened them with the law, 
argued the position, and otherwise contrived by sheer dead weight 
of personality that his progress should be a slow if not a dignified 
one. His body eventually reached the barrack gate, borne face 
downwards and with a struggling swearing worn-out constable 
clutching frantically by both arms to the end of each of his four 
limbs. 

A sentry, slapping his hand on his rifle, challenged out of the 
darkness from within the gates. The police-sergeant replied. 
Footsteps and a lantern could be heard coming down from the 
guardroom to the gate—there was a fumbling at the lock of the 
barrier—a key grated in the lock—the gate swung open—and at 
the sentry’s challenge the police-sergeant stepped forward and 
gave the countersign. 

Boaz Bryan took in a breath, and, uttering a suppressed giggle, 
suddenly gathered in his members, bringing the four constables’ 
heads together with a crack; and then with all his strength he as 
suddenly thrust out his limbs and shot the four jaded men sprawl- 
ing into the roadway. 

As the constables picked themselves up, cursing, Boaz Bryan 
lying on his face in the road, attached by the wrist to one of the 
fallen men, said condescendingly: 
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“Dis here frog’s-marchin’ it takes a heap o’ breath. I reckon 
Pll get up and walk, boys.” ... 

But in barracks, on the men being roused and turned out of 
their beds for the calling of the roll, the sleepiest man in the com- 
pany was Masheen Dyle; and only with much snuffling and curs- 
ing was he roused. He yawned and blinked drowsily during the 
monotonous reading of the roll—and grumbled like any needlessly- 
awakened sleeper. The lantern that the fat little corporal held 
up, for the sergeant to read the roll, gleamed on the sulky black 
faces of the blinking company that stood in a long line down the 
bare barrack-room. 

As the last man answered the roll, and the orderly-sergeant 
turned and reported to the company-sergeant-major “All present 
and correct,” the corporal that held the lantern noticed a twinkle 
in the eye of Masheen Dyle and an insolent tendency in that 
organ to wink. 

“—-exceppin’ only private Boaz Bryan,” added the orderly- 
sergeant. 

Masheen Dyle’s eye did not wink. 

As the men, having been dismissed, tumbled, sulkily grumbling, 
into their beds, and the orderly-sergeant withdrew the lantern 
from the barrack-room, Masheen Dyle was heard to wonder quer- 
ulously “what de devil de Gubberment make’d dese here yellow- 
ochre sargints for, if dey has nothin’ to do to keep ’em lean excep- 
pin’ to worry around spilin’ de sleep ob honest men.” 

The men in the long rows of beds laughed vulgarly. 

The sergeant made no seemly reply. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


WHEREIN MISTRESS DEBORAH BRYAN FINDS THAT THE 
WAYS OF THE GODS ARE INSCRUTABLE 


THE night was greying to the dawn as Deborah Bryan hurried 
down a by-street in Port Royal. \ She was breathless with run- 
ning. She stopped outside a house from which came the faint 
sounds of a fiddler playing the last bars of a superannuated dance- 
tune. Through the open horizontal slats of the jalousies the 
lamplight within was paling in the cold light of the coming dawn. 
The panting woman rested for a breathing space against the plank- 
ing of the outer wall, and gathering up the hem of her skirt she 
wiped the perspiration from her face and neck. Her thin cotton 
bodice, wet with sweat, and her bedraggled cotton skirts, limp 
from the dews of the bush and swamp through which she had 
lately passed, and further sullied by the swillings of the leaky 
canoe, clung close to her slim little body, and the moist breath 
of the dawn added to their bedragglement. Her mouth was 
parched with anxious purpose. But as she listened, the strained 
look in her eyes gave way to a gleam of triumph—the fiddler 
was still fiddling. There was a shuffle of dancing feet. 

“Thank Gahd!” she muttered, “the Lord have delivered she 
into my hands.” And she gripped her fingers together cruelly. 

Within the house the fiddle stopped its jiggings, and the dancing 
feet ceased shuffling. 

Deborah moved stealthily to the open door and looked in; then 
stepped boldly down the entrance-hall. She had reached the 
scene of a dance just as the last guests were taking refreshments 
before leaving. Indeed, as she peeped in, the coloured fiddler, 
with his violin tucked under his arm, was standing at the inner 
door, his nose in the dun froth of a pint-pot of stout; and he had 
the bad taste to leave it there instead of answering her whispered 
query as to whether Jezebel Huckleback had yet left. Peering 
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into the room beyond, her eyes ranging over the four or five 
couples still left and now seated regaling themselves, she espied 
Jezebel. That much over-dressed widow, sunk in a cloud of 
muslin fineries, was lolling back in a rocking-chair, fanning her- 
self with her handkerchief, and, in reply to the amorous sea- 
captain at her side, was declaring with all the arts and coy tricks 
of a somewhat robust coquetry that she did not mind what the 
drink was so that it were long enough, but she thought stout 
would do. 

The sea-captain bawled jovially to the serving-man; and on that 
old negro worthy rousing from his uneasy slumber upon a hard- 
bottomed chair and making a shuffling appearance—cramped 
from the discomfort of his resting-place, one eye shut and the 
other drowsily blinking—the skipper roared in a thickish fog- 
filled voice for a bottle of Jezebel’s desire, dinning it into the sleepy 
fellow’s heavy ears at the same time that he himself yearned for a 
stiff tot of rum, untainted with water, as—so he averred with an 
extravagant oath as one having knowledge of the scheme of crea- 
tion—God had originally intended it should be taken. 

Deborah Bryan, scowling by the door, saw her chance and took 
it. She stepped lightly down the passage, passed swiftly round to 
the supper-room, and entered the little serving-place. 

The sleepy old shuffling negro cheerfully accepted her offer to 
get the stout into a tankard whilst he poured out the spirits. As 
the grey daylight was increasing, she put out the already paling 
flame of the lamp, thereby restoring somewhat the chill gloom of 
the early dawn throughout the room. She placed the bottle of 
stout between her knees, stooped, and, pursing out her lips, 
wrenched out the cork and filled the pewter pot with the foaming 
black liquor. But she was hard put to it to get the poisoned 
spirits into Jezebel’s tankard, for the skipper had begun to bawl 
for the liquors most impatiently. She gave a quick glance at the 
shuffling old negro, turned her back to him, whipped the poisoned 
bottle from amongst her skirts, and with nervous eagerness poured 
the dark fluid into the midst of the frothing stout. The old 
serving-man, shambling towards her, cursed her for putting out 
the light, snatched the tankard from her, set it upon a tray beside 
the glass of rum, and shuffled off into the room. Deborah Bryan, 
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peering through the crevice of the door-hinge, saw him go to the 
seated couple. 

Jezebel lifted her tankard, and the sea-captain his glass—they 
clinked their vessels together to each other’s very good healths— 
and Jezebel, putting her tankard to her lips, winked over the froth 
at the old serving-man, and, glancing gaily towards the sea-captain, 
drained the vessel to the dregs. She wiped her handkerchief 
across her mouth, and with a light laugh tossed the empty pewter 
into the skipper’s lap. The sudden assault caused the skipper to 
spill some of the liquor down his chin and over his shirt-front. 
He bounced, but laughed good-naturedly a big hoarse laugh, dried 
his chin with a great bandanna handkerchief, and, gazing at Jeze- 
bel admiringly, called her a rollicking old she-dog. 

Jezebel giggled archly: 

“Flatterer!” said she. 

Deborah Bryan slipped out of the house, and, running down the 
street to the sea, rinsed out the bottle four times, and, breaking it 
with a stone, flung the pieces out over the heaving waters. She 
hurried back to the house, stepped swiftly down the entrance-hall, 
and so again into the serving-room, where the old negro attendant 
was once more lying uncomfortably doubled-up in his hard seat, 
snoring heavily. 

Deborah Bryan, her eye close held to the chink of the door- 
hinge, feverishly watched for signs of coming dissolution in her 
victim—foamings at the mouth, the agonies of a fearful tetanus, 
tremblings of racked limbs, falling sickness—she lusted for these 
things with a horrible gluttony of evil desire; yearned for their 
speedy commencement; trembled the while lest Death should 
strike too mercifully swiftly. But Death passed by the reckless 
Jezebel as though he too were amorously careful of her favour. 
The minutes passed into a quarter of an hour—the draught gave 
Deborah Bryan a cold in her eye and chilled her to her marrow, 
standing there in her thin drenched cottons; but Jezebel Huckle- 
back proceeded gaily with her immodest dalliance. Indeed, she 
showed no slightest ill-effect from the drained tankard, except 
perhaps an increased giddiness of demeanour and a somewhat 
flamboyant breadth of humour in her conversation with the man 
from the sea, But even so, she only adapted herself with easy 
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breeding to her company, for, when all is said, the sea-captain did 
not appreciate subtleties. 

It was now clear daylight. The master of the ceremonies, a 
stout negro in black swallow-tail’d coat, lay snoring in a rocking- 
chair at the other end of the room, his chin sunk in a billow of 
his voluminous white shirt-front. He slept so soundly that one 
giddy coloured lady, with a pretty conceit in horseplay, as she 
went out, took a spray of roses from her shoulders and, unheeded, 
set the drooping buds rakishly in a wreath upon his wool. The 
other guests quietly slipped away. At last Jezebel arose from 
her chair and smoothed her gloves and stroked her skirts; the 
sea-captain, cumbrously rising also, stretched himself, and, ac- 
companying her, they walked down the room together, the last 
guests to go. She took his arm as she stepped out into the road- 
way with him, and they strolled off down the street. 

Deborah Bryan, wide-eye’d with astonishment, watched them 
depart; came out upon the doorstep in her bedraggled clothes; 
stood, her head thrust forward, her mouth agape, her arms 
akimbo, and watched them go—dumbfounded; saw that as they 
were about to turn the corner of the street, the skipper rudely 
threw his clumsy arm round about Jezebel and hugged her; and 
she struggling to get free, he gripped her to him and, bending 
down, kissed her upon the mouth—she broke loose from him and 
slapped his head, whereon they both laughed and lurched out of 
sight. 

A white cockerel flew up clumsily on to the wall opposite, 
scratched on the coping aggressively, then, standing up against the 
radiant glory of the sunrise, he rose upon his toes and crowed 
shrilly. 

“Damn!” said Deborah Bryan, and spat upon the doorstep. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WHEREIN THE WIDOW TIFFLES FORGETS 


Wuen, in the chill of the sweet-breath’d early morning, the dew- 
damp dingy town of Port Royal began to wake up and get astir, 
and tousled slipshod negresses came yawning to the doors and 
scratched themselves, and hailed each other across the streets 
at the top of their sleepy voices, with wheezy cachinnation starting 
the morning gossip at the point where it had been left the night 
before, there was found roaming aimlessly about the streets a mad 
old woman. As she made her way mumbling down the road 
towards the slovenly tattling groups that stood about the gutters, 
the ill-kempt gossips ceased their chatter and separated, slinking 
back mute and startled into their houses; but, once inside, skip- 
ping down passages, running up stairs, creeping a-tip-toe to the 
verandahs, and, with bated breath, peeping down at the old wan- 
dering woman through the chinks of the shut jalousies as she 
slowly passed by in the street below—for they feared the evil that 
comes from the touch of a frenzied woman. They saw that she 
was arrayed to her heels in a dark cotton gown, bound about the 
middle with a richly wrought girdle; her head was almost hidden 
in a red head-cloth, and her black little withered face was streaked 
with dark stains. She wandered inconsequently hither and hither, 
the strange light of madness in her vague eyes, and now for a 
stave or so she would sing a queer uncouth lilt in quavering broken 
falsetto, and now she would tuck up her skirts and, with bare 
ankles unduly displayed, the lean black shanks shod at their ex- 
tremities in ungainly carpet-slippers, she would dance some ex- 
travagant doddering steps of weak accomplishment, then she 
would fall to mumbling again and pacing the street, or stoop and 
clutch from the road a handful of dust in her gaunt fingers, and 
pour it carefully into her pocket as though it were some precious 
thing. 
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And they saw that it was the husk of the woman whom they 
had once known as the widow Tiffles—her reason altogether gone 
from her. 

When she passed out of the street the slattern gossips slipped 
out of therr doors and met at the gutter and got to whispering 
again; and it was breathed about that in the early *tween-lights 
of the dawn several had heard a weird singing in their sleep, and 
had turned uneasily in their beds, yet could not rid themselves of 
the singing. 

But the whispering knots of gossips, wagging wise chins, and 
arms akimbo, were suddenly broken up and scattered a second 
time into their houses, for the staring old woman had again ap- 
peared amongst them. In the dead silence of the suddenly de- 
serted place, within full ken of many unseen watchful eyes, she 
came, mumbling incoherently, or uttering abrupt ululations, and 
sat down upon the doorstep of a young woman who was in child- 
birth; and the women from behind their jalousies peeped fearfully 
at the giddy-brained old creature where she sat, being filled with 
dread for the young mother of the unborn child, for the blear- 
eyed widow Tiffles with lean bent shoulders crouched over some- 
thing she held in her hand, crooning and slobbering over it, and 
singing low. 

On either side of the doorstep, on which the crouching old 
woman sat and mumbled, were set all the water vessels of the 
house, that Death might pass by, having no water within in which 
to cool his sting; set there also with some touch of thrifty care 
that, Death entering the house, the water might not be wholly laid 
waste. 

Then the peeping eyes saw Deborah Bryan come tripping up 
the street, glancing anxiously to right and left as she came, as 
though in search of something she sought; saw her run to that 
which had once been the widow Tiffles, and, taking her hand, lead 
her gently away. 

But there was one woman, more shamelessly inquisitive than the 
rest, who followed Deborah and her mother; and she, after a 
while, came back to the gossiping groups that had collected again 
along the gutters, and told them with hushed breath how when 
Deborah had brought the demented old woman to her home she 
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took her aside into a room and coaxed her to show what mystic 
thing she held gripped in her hand—and how after much per- 
suading, with suspicious eyes, shy shrinkings, and anxious cooings, 
the widow Tiffles had loosened her ancient fingers and showed her 
treasure—and that it was the little hand of a stillborn child. 
“Gahd!” said one of them. And they all opened their mouths 
and whispering echoed “Gahd!” 
Then a woman yawned, and said she must borrow a broom and 
get to her sweeping; so they straggled off each to their day’s work 
and thought of other things. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


WHEREIN DEBORAH BRYAN BREAKS INTO THE HOUSE 
OF THE SOOTHSAYER, AND FINDS NO GOD IN ALL 
THE MACHINERY 


Dersorau Bryan was exceedingly angry. In the deepening dusk 
she sat spectre-like and alone in the stern of a dug-out canoe, and 
with her two hands drove the battered paddle into the lumpy 
waters, with a vicious thrust now on one side of the craft and now 
on the other. Her head was swathed in white cloths, out of which 
her shrewish little black face peered keenly. Her lips muttered 
as she, sitting there, rose and fell on the low ground-swell. In 
the gloom, the murky waters under her, catching the last lingering 
light from the darkening heavens, reflected it upwards into her 
sulky scowling face. 

“Gahd!” said she, “dat fool feller call heself a obeah-man!— 
huh! Jl rub he’s head with a rock-stone, and knock de sparks 
out ob he’s emotions.” 

She spat with contempt. 

The dug-out rose and fell gently, surging forward at each power- 
ful stroke of the sinewy arms that propelled the paddle-blade, and 
falling away again on the finished stroke. 

The last flush of the sunset magnificence was long dead, swal- 
lowed into gloom; night was gathering over the land, and every- 
thing was now the colour of darkness. 

Deborah Bryan kept the dingy craft within | a stone’s throw of 
the shadowy low-lying shore which lay, mangrove-fringed to the 
sea, at her right hand. All the air was still—over the swamps a 
mighty hush—save that out of the midst of the gloom came the 
swish of the sluggish tide as the slow-heaving billows swept along 
the mangrove-bushes of the shore. 

The canoe suddenly grated over the face of a sunken rock, and 
slid again into deeper water. 
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“Gahd-a-mighty!” said Deborah Bryan, her eyes wide-staring, 
and for awhile forgetful of her spleen, “I guess de leaky old con- 
cern done struck up agin a rock-stone—I reckon dat rock-stone 
must ’a take’d a consider’ble amount o’ de bark offen of de bottom 
o’ de ole slop-pail. Huh! it was a mighty lucky circumstance I 
don’t able to find de widow Johnson to borrow de ole affair from 
she—I reckon Providence done had a hand in de business. De- 
clare to gracious I was mighty near askin’ she for de loan ob de 
thing.” 

She urged the dug-out round a bend of the mangrove-covered 
swamps—there was the thud and hiss of the sea swishing upon 
bare rocks and stones. She swung round the head of the craft, 
and, plunging the paddle right and left and right and left, she 
drove the swaying nose of the canoe towards the rocky gap in 
the bushes. 

As the land loomed close to her she flung down the paddle, 
scrambled along the seats, and seizing the rope that lay in the 
bows as the canoe bumped on to the rocks, she gathered up her 
skirts and leaped out. She dropped like a cat on all fours; clutch- 
ing a boulder, resisted the outward drift of the boat; and got up 
on to her feet. 

As she stood up in the gloom, peering into the darkness about 
her, she noticed a black object on the rocks. She went forward as 
far as the length of the rope would let her, and peered down at 1t. 
A dying vulture, lying on the stones at her feet, beat the ground 
with its great wings, stretched itself out with a convulsive tremor, 
and expired. 

“Gahd!” said Deborah Bryan, “I never see’d a dead johnny- 
crow befo’; neverdeless I reckon most things has got to die—ex- 
ceppin’ only Jezebel.” She shivered. “Things is mighty solemn 
and onnatchural around here dis evenin’-—de sea seems like it 
were makin’ a heap o’ whisperin’, and talkin’ mighty serious, like it 
know’d de meanin’ ob things, and den it gits to kind o’ chucklin’.” 

She came back to the yawning restless canoe where it bumped 
dully against the rocks, and picking her steps along the stones 
carefully on her bare feet, she dragged the fretting craft round by 
its water-way to where the thick bush came down into the tide. 
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She pushed the long hull well under the bushes, and creeping in 
after it, fastened the head-rope to a branch. 

The crabs and other creeping and leaping marine things scuttled 
and scurried away, startling her; a clattering-clawed shelly thing 
touched her naked foot and frightened her so that the hot sweat 
burst out over her body and wet her cottons. Stooping down 
under the low branches, she crept from out the dark shadow of the 
bush, stood on the rocks, and hitching up her skirts to her knees, 
fastened them so at the back. The inky treacherous waters rose 
and fell at her feet, swung along the rocks, swished away amongst 
the leafy mangrove thickets that lay margent to the sea, and died 
away into the sombre twilight. Nature was in an august oracular 
mood, her whispering voice raising in the gloom the ghosts of un- 
known unpleasantnesses which fearsome imagination clothed in 
fantastic garb so that they walked about the dim world in the 
crude habit of real things. Deborah Bryan preferred the daylight 
and a brass band—she liked to know what made the music. She 
felt an uncanny urging upon her to go back, but “turnin’ back 
brings de bad luck,” said she fearfully; and Deborah Bryan had 
crossed the harbour in a leaky canoe to have it out with the sor- 
cerer and get her money back—her lips set doggedly. She looked 
out to sea; her eyes were travelling over the past few hours— 
Jezebel alive—Boaz under arrest—the reason gone out of the 
widow Tiffles, whom she had left sitting on the doorstep, crooning, 
and nodding her head, and munching her gums—the landlord 
clamouring vulgarly, threateningly, for his rent; to be sure, she, 
standing on her doorstep, had put him to scorn before the whole 
street, he having little repartee—her eyes glittered—oh yes, she 
had had the wit of him, but—he had the law of her. Deborah 
Bryan frowned, and, in her spleen, stamped her bare foot upon the 
wet rock so that it smarted her. She dived under the bushes, and 
hunted her carpet slippers out of the canoe. Then she scrambled 
out again, put on the shoes, turned resolutely, clambered up the 
rocks on noiseless feet, and, stepping towards the vague path, 
plunged into the dark jungle of the bush. She pushed forward 
along the uncertain track. The air was heavy with stillness. 
The myriad insects, which give voice to the tropic night, had not 
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yet begun to stir. But as she brushed against the bush, hosts of 
mosquitoes and other stinging flies rose along her path and 
swarmed and “pinged” about her, screaming to vent their spite 
upon her, yet the utmost of their shrill piping scarce moved the 
ponderous silence. 

She left the swamps of the salt-ponds on her left, and after a 
while the ground began to rise. The marshy stench of the 
swamps was still in her nostrils, and the bush was clammy and 
dank, but the earth was warmer to her feet, and drier. 

As she neared the ruin where the old sorcerer had his dwelling, 
the hush was suddenly broken by the scuffling noise of something 
that leaped from her path and scuttled into the bush. She stopped 
timidly. She heard a noise as of beating wings near her feet. 
Her heart was thumping against her side, and there was a flutter- 
ing in her throat: again the appalling stillness fell over all and 
further frightened her. The jungle-growth was becoming thinner, 
and on the branches against the sky she could see the black sil- 
houettes of sleeping vultures at roost; but nothing was stirring. 

She stood and listened. Not a sound. 

“Gahd of Hosts!” said she with difficult breath, “it are so mighty 
still I kin almost hear de grass growin’.” 

She pushed on again; again some lumpish thing leaped out of 
the darkness at her feet and bounced into the bush—and another, 
and another. And again came the thrashing sound of wings. 

She clambered up some boulders, parted the bushes, and stood 
before the house of the sorcerer. 

She crept stealthily up to the door and listened. 

There was a beating of many wings. It came to the ears of 
Deborah Bryan like the fluttering sound of the headless bodies of 
fresh-killed cockerels, flung upon the floor by the old African, 
making sacrifice. 

She pushed the door slowly open. Out of the darkness within, 
a sick buzzard pecked at her feet viciously, and, too weak to reach 
her, snapped his beak, then hopped and tumbled into the darker 
depths of the room. Her skin itching with fear, Deborah Bryan 
bent forward and peered into the place. Upon the ground in the 
nearer gloom she could see several dark objects lying—nerving 
herself, she crept a step further in, straining her eyes towards 
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them. Several vultures lay dead upon the floor. There was not 
a sound stirring. 

“Is yo’ there, king?” she asked in a hushed voice. “Is yo’ 
there?” 

“Yo’ there?” said a whisper queryingly. But it was not the 
voice of the sorcerer. 

“King,” she asked fearfully, “how come yo’ don’t speak to me?” 

“Speak to me!” whispered the voice. 

“I is come about Obeah!” she said. The sweat of a great dread 
came upon her. 

“Hee-yah!” jeered the answer. 

“Livin? Gahd!” said she. 

“Gahd! gahd! gahd!” chuckled the walls, beyond her, beside 
her, above her. 

She started, and waited in frightened silence. 

“Gahd! it are kind o’ skeery here,” she muttered. “Dat so.” 

“Dat so!” whispered the echoes of the walls. 

She knew the accustomed smell of the dirty ill-kept place—the 
bitter scent of stale tobacco, together with the other sickly unclean 
stenches, but out of the midst of it all there now came to her 
nostrils a strange odour, the faint sour smell of the dead. 

Her eyes were becoming accustomed to the gloom, and the 
darkness began to yield her shadowy meaning. In the midst of 
the shadows upon the floor she could now see a large black object 
lying, on which some dimly-outlined vultures sat. Upon the floor 
near her feet gleamed several scattered pieces of silver. She 
stooped to put her hand out to one, but it was beyond her reach. 
Suddenly there was a beating of wings in the air about her. She 
was quaking with fear, but she took another stealthy step forward 
towards the piece of silver. She reached out her hand towards it 
—some one coughed; she drew back her hand in affright, her 
tongue dried in her mouth, and the perspiration burst out on the 
palms of her hands. 

There was a beating of wings all round and about her. De- 
borah, dry-mouthed with fear, crouching in terror there, glared 
with staring eyes into the darkness before her. Her fear of a sud- 
den increased her vision, so that she saw—and seeing, uttered a 
low cry: the black mangled thing, that lay staring up at her out of 
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“Watch out when you’re gittin’ all you want. Fattenin’ 
hogs ain’t in luck” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


WHEREIN BOAZ BRYAN GIVES THE MILITARY SALUTE 
FOR THE LAST TIME 


Tue sacrilege, committed in the place of the dead, shook the con- 
science of Port Royal—at its rum-stores there was talk of little 
else for near a couple of days. The local reporter arrived early, 
surveyed the desecrated grave with its hideous tenant of decay- 
ing body frightfully mutilated, took up the loose threads of hear- 
say, set them in likely relation to scant facts, clearly showed that 
a case of body-snatching had been attempted, and having searched 
out the career of Boaz Bryan he established his guilt and thus 
and otherwise seriously prejudiced the case—calling on God the 
while to forbid his so doing—and felt morally glorified. 

In the arrest which took place on the night of the affair Boaz 
Bryan only was caught. At his examination he pleaded “guilty,” 
perhaps scarcely realising the gravity of the charge against him, 
perhaps recognising that to free himself he must needs wreck his 
comrades of the evening. And with an insistence that was not 
without suspicion he volunteered a statement that Masheen 
Dyle was not a fellow-culprit on the occasion. Whether he was 
moved to this wholly by kindliness towards Dyle, upon whom 
some shadow of suspicion had fallen, or also by a desire to blemish 
the credit of the petty officer who had effected his overthrow, and 
who had been the chief instigator of suspicion in the direction of 
Masheen Dyle, or simply from a whimsical desire to baffle the 
law, the object of this gratuitous piece of mendacity was never 
known. 

He was committed for trial. And the township got out its best 
clothes. The sessions were close at hand... . 

A wave of excitement passed over the coloured community. 
Indeed, sympathy with the prisoner was so marked that, outside 
the parish church after morning prayer on the following Sunday, 
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Lucretia Gumme, the sister of the coloured chemist and a maiden 
of distinction, was heard to regret that so spry a fellow as Boaz 
Bryan had not fallen into a case of fashionable adultery; but Mrs. 
Absalom Stakkerpipe restored Bryan’s act to its essential dignity 
and took the acid out of Lucretia’s regret by asserting the com- 
monplacedness of that sin, and by pointing out in an animated 
flow of rhetoric the rarity of the present charge. Whereon 
Lazarus Goole, perspiring from the exercise of his office, had 
joined the group and gained the. smile of Mrs. Stakkerpipe by ~ 
adding, with that authority which he was always above neglect- 
ing, that on the whole he considered divorce to have a much 
overrated glamour; he, in fact, was entering on an enthusiastic 
exposition of this theory, but it was destined to remain beautifully 
unuttered, he being rendered mute by the sudden approach of 
Miss Cassandra Goole, his sister and a person of weight, who 
never attended any social function less serious than a missionary 
meeting or a police court. She smiled sourly upon the group, 
and asked in her wailing speech what he said; whereon Lazarus 
Goole lied, and answered that the talk having led to the subject 
of the dignity of burial, he had naturally felt a personal interest 
in the case, and was giving an opinion on body-snatching. Cas- 
sandra Goole snorted, and thereon cheerfully expressed a convic- 
tion that she would be buried alive, and, lest Goole should not 
be sufficiently interested to relieve her, she had left her money to 
him only on condition that she remained unburied in his house 
and in his company for seven days. The laughter becoming 
somewhat dry, the gossips got back to the desecration of the dead 
and other more cheerful and less personal topics. 


When Boaz Bryan’s case came on for hearing, the court- 
house was packed; and the flutter of the ladies’ fans and the 
much smelling of salts gave tenseness of fashionable interest 
to the atmosphere. The place reeked of cheap scents, and so 
great was the crush the most gorgeously arrayed coloured folk 
were content to sit by the most ragged fellow from the street— 
nay, were well pleased with standing-room. 

At his trial Boaz Bryan pleaded “not guilty”; and refusing 
the assistance of counsel, he stood thenceforth in interested 
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silence, saying no other word, calling no rebutting evidence. 
He as seriously disappointed his assembled friends in court by 
the sphinx-like silence of his attitude as he had at the magisterial 
inquiry shocked them by his plea of “guilty.” The township 
had come fully arrayed, as to a municipal picnic, and it were as 
though it had rained. 

Mrs. Boaz Bryan was early ejected from the building—her 
constantly reiterated exclamation of “Gahd! hear how de feller 
-lie!” as each witness for the prosecution related his experience, 
having got upon the nerves of the judge. She left the court in 
a tempest of remonstrance and invective. Indeed, in the midst 
of the whirlwind in which she was borne outside by the police, 
with flying arms tearing and thumping and scratching the grunt- 
ing escort, she expressed amongst other things, and somewhat 
coarsely, such doubts of the legitimacy of the judge’s birth and 
of the chastity of his mother as must have made that mild and 
elderly lady of fashion turn icy cold had she but heard it as 
she sat that evening at a smart and exclusive dinner-party under 
the fashionable shadow of the mantle of St. James and in the 
religious glow of breathing the air inhaled by the best families: 
the thought brought a twinkle into the judge’s eye, and comedy 
twitched at the severe corners of his mouth, so that he forbore 
to punish the contempt of court, whereby it was presumed at 
large that he set his mother above suspicion. 

So triumphant an exit did Deborah make, that Dyle, sitting 
gloomily at the back of the courthouse, thrilled for a moment 
and came out of his mood; indeed, his eyes gleamed as though 
he even seriously meditated creating a disturbance of his own. 
But he quickly relapsed into his mood again, and thenceforth 
for awhile the evidence, exclamations, and bickerings in court 
passed before him unheeded, for he had fallen into reverie, and 
dreamed, his eyes in vacancy, some dream of the past. For 
once he forgot to shine, thinking of other days. In truth a great 
silence had come upon the man since the arrest of Bryan. 

Melissa Haplass sat in a dark corner near by, with tears in 
her eyes to see Boaz Bryan in the dock. 

Lucretia Gumme could not conceal her chagrin at the tame 
attitude taken up by the prisoner, She felt thrilled right through, 
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she confided to Mrs. Stakkerpipe, that she had not come in her 
new white muslin dress, having been convinced by that dis- 
criminating person’s sense of propriety that the raiment in ques- 
tion was more suitable for attending a social scandal than for a 
case of sacrilege; Lucretia blessed her prettily that she had per- 
suaded her, Lucretia, to wear instead the emerald-green silk with 
the magenta hat which she wore at Chudgrew’s wedding-service; 
and she was utterly glad, she said, that this was not its first ap- 
pearance. She eventually sent out for chocolates, and would, 
she vowed, have left the court before the end of the trial had she 
not feared to miss possible revelations and a fresh incursion of 
Deborah Bryan. To the poetic young man from the dry-goods 
store, he who wrote the passion-lyrics at the bottom right-hand 
corner of Gall’s Weekly Satchel, she was heard openly to declare 
her dread of marriage when men like Boaz Bryan showed so little 
grit; and it required all the sentimental intimacy of that youth’s 
manner as he sat in confidential closeness behind her chair to 
banish her annoyance and soothe her into a girlish attitude of 
giggling gaiety. 

Lazarus Goole watched the case from a technical standpoint, 
and was never more oracular and indecisive than outside the 
nearest rum-store that night, when he was found in a heap by 
the midnight policeman and whispered confidentially into his 
ear that he, Goole, washed his hands of argument, could not ac- 
count for the heartburn in a radish, and was only waiting for the 
next tram for Golgotha. 

Absalom Stakkerpipe had slipped into court furtively and taken 
a back seat by the door; but, from a shocked titter at some story 
whispered into his ear by Jezebel Huckleback he fell to laughing, 
which developed in him such a loud hiccup that he was ordered 
out of the courthouse by Mrs. Absalom; and he, in spite of 
Jezebel’s aggressively whispered aside “not to listen to dat horse,” 
went... 

As the case for the prosecution closed Dyle’s mouth was very 
dry, and his eyes watched the judge keenly; so that Lucretia 
Gumme, who that very summer had scandalised even Port Royal, 
that was not given to being scandalised, by her unmaidenly ad- 
vances towards a man under the rank of corporal, whispered to 
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the dry-goods poet that Masheen looked “positively or’nary.” . . . 

Finding the evidence dead against him, Boaz Bryan arose 
sluggishly from his listless attitude in the dock, and with the 
calm of a man who had too great a contempt for the ill-directed 
animosity of the poor misguided creatures who sought to ruin 
him even to reply to their absurd charges, he waved aside all 
that had gone before as a “passel of awdacious lies,” and asked 
with a touch of triumphant dignity that I might be called to 
speak to his good name. I thought the evidence sufficiently 
damning to allow me to mention only his better attributes. My 
eulogy did not last long. 

As I left the witness-box I caught Boaz Bryan’s eye—an 
embarrassed smile flickered about his mouth—then his eyes again 
turned to the judge. He appeared to me not so much to be 
anxious about the verdict, which was inevitable, but rather as to 
whether the sentence would be sufficiently heavy to carry dismis- 
sal from the service with ignominy—and it was. 

As Boaz Bryan stood with bowed head to receive sentence, 
Dyle too stood up in the back of the court and sighed sadly; 
and as a tear trickled slowly down his cheek, the eyes of the 
two men met. 

The judge’s voice ceased speaking amidst a rustle of papers 
and the bustle, amongst the lawyers, of the coming on of the 
next case. The warder touched the prisoner on the shoulder. 
Boaz Bryan drew himself up, faced round, and forgetting that 
he wore no cap, gave me the military salute. Then turning 
awkwardly, as he had always turned, he followed the warder 
out of the dock, 


CHAPTER XXXV 


WHEREIN MASHEEN DYLE WOUNDS HIMSELF AGAINST 
THE IRON GOD OF AUTHORITY 


_ Arrer the fall of Boaz Bryan, Masheen steadily deteriorated. 
His laugh became less frequent; his raucous voice lost its cheer- 
ful ring; his smiling lips took on bitterness; his comical self- 
assurance changed to a settled sullen insolence; his bearing was 
moody and reserved. The Cuckoo was much puzzled thereat, 
and spent most of his time with his head on one side and one 
ear cocked trying to arrive at the meaning of things. 

The man was indeed strangely soured. He had, it is true, 
his comic flashes; but his comrades scarce knew how to take him, 
and began to shun him for his uncertain moods. When the 
men danced, Masheen no longer danced with them. The drum 
throbbed, the triangle clinged, and the younger men took the floor 
and stepped it to the pampalam; but Masheen sat frowning at the 
foot of his bed, his puckered brows and pensive eyes fixed on far- 
off dead things. 

The promotion of a smart young negro to the rank of corporal 
caused him much bitterness, and added the last drop of gall to 
his hatred of the restraints and fret of military service. And 
from that time his overt breaches of discipline were frequent and 
serious. But the most polished wit plays a losing game against 
heavy-handed Authority. The which in plain words is to say 
that the corporal was bound to win the last throw in the argu- 
ment. ' 

A tussle for supremacy soon occurred between them. It hap- 
pened at the back of the men’s quarters at sunset, shortly after 
retreat had sounded. ‘The men were sitting about, smoking, and 
jesting, and pipe-claying their accoutrements—and _I, having 
just turned out the guard, was witness of it. The young corporal 
gave Dyle an overbearing order, and he gave it most offensively. 
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An expectant silence fell upon the men; the youngsters ceased 
skylarking, and the old soldiers winked at each other; they all 
looked up to watch developments. Dyle laughed an ugly laugh, 
and spat between the corporal’s feet; the corporal stooped to 
argue and was lost. Eye to eye with Dyle, his rhetoric failed him, 
and he turned to go; but Dyle put out a firm sinewy hand and 
swung him round to his face again. There was a murderous 
look in Masheen’s eye; the corporal saw it and was dumb—Dyle 
wore his side-arms. He stood back and looked at the other. 

“Put yo’r heels together and stand to ’tention in de presence 
ob yo’r betters!” said Dyle roughly; and the corporal obeyed him. 

Dyle laughed. 

“Dat right,” said he. “I remember yo’, lil man, de time yo’ 
was a dirty fat recruit—dat easy enough kind o’ rememberin’-— 
so likerwise does most o’ dem dat’s sp’ilin’ deir sight wid de image 
ob yo’ dis minute. I remember a heap mo’ dan dat. I remem- 
ber yo’r mother when yo’ was a dirty li’l small chile. De village 
dat bring’d yo” up it don’t ginerally agree’d about most things, 
neverdeless de whole place always say’d yo’ was de most greasy 
chunk of yaller dirt in deir gutters. Huh! I tell yo’ dey mighty 
near done git up a subscription to wash yo’. Oh yes, yo’ was 
always de same sneakin’ or’nary chile.” 

He turned to the men seated about, and pointed to the em- 
barrassed corporal. 

“Dat war a turrible greedy chile,” said he; “all de udder very 
li’l children dey was afraid of he; de dogs done allers git out of 
he’s way, which show de cuteness and de supe’io’ity of dogs; de 
poultry dey done allers kick up a shine when he come’d along, like 
dey done recognised he’s face in de hen-roosts in de moonlight. I 
reckon dat put de idea into de li’l corporal from de time he war 
a li’l chile dat he was a pusson ob consequence. He done start 
gettin’ dat sassy and imperent from a early age. Den de 1i’l 
man he cleaned he-self up and put on other folks’ manners; and 
now he thinks he’s goin’ on playin’ dat chile’s play in de British 
army.” 

The corporal mistook the laughter in the man’s eyes for merri- 
ment, and made as though he would go. Dyle stepped up to 
him. 
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“Stand whar yo’ is,” he ordered hoarsely. The laughter left his 
eyes. “Yo’ think dat yo’ and every li’l egg-suckin’ bastard in 
de regiment is goin’ to catch contention wid Masheen Dyle— 
yo’ think yo’ is goin’ to say to Masheen Dyle ‘do dis! and 
Masheen Dyle he’s goin’ to do it; yo’ think yo’ is goin’ to say 
to Masheen Dyle fd dat!’ and Mishess Dyle he’s goin’ to do it. 
Huh! yo’ think dat’s what Masheen Dyle enlist fxd . . « Listen 
to me! I tell yo’ if yo’ come Hoppin: along and gruntin’ around 
here, givin’ Masheen Dyle yo’r lip, den de ae nueial Masheen 
Dyle he’s goin’ to lacerate yo’r jaw for yo’, and den yo’r next- 
of-kin done better send along for de ambulance. I tell yo’ if dis 
thing comes to pass, den I is afear’d I is bound to spile de length 
of yo’r smile, so dat yo’r yaller gal she’s not goin’ to recognise 
yo’ de next time yo’ gits waltzin’ along to yo’r ap’intment wid 
yo’r brass buttons a-shinin’ all down yo’r stomick and yo’r feet 
flattenin’ out de sand-flies. Yes, sirree! Masheen Dyle he’s de 
boy to trample de innards out ob yo’, and if he’s got to do it, it 
are a monstrous pity for all consarned in de busimess, because yo’ 
is not goin’ to bring satisfaction neither to dem dat lay out yo’r 
body nor to dem dat attends de funeril, yo’ is goin’ to give no 
satisfaction at all, livin’ or dead: yo’ is bound to be de most 
or’nary corpse dat was ever see’d in a coffin.” 

He ended his speech amidst the titters of the men, and Dyle’s 
eyes glowed for a moment with the old pride of achievement. He 
waved the corporal out of his way. 

“Git out ob de road, yo’ yaller chunk of awk’idness!” said he. 

I let my scabbard drop on the stone-flagging with a slam 
and stepped into their midst. The men all rose at the clatter, 
and, standing up, gave the military salute. 

I ordered the corporal to come before me in the morning 
and make his report; then turned on Masheen Dyle and rated 
him roundly for his unsoldierly conduct. 

He answered never a word, but licked his lips sullenly, like 
a dog that has had its bone taken away from it; and I saw 
that he was beyond the reach of discipline. On second thoughts 
I told him to come with me, and, not in the best of humours, 
strode off towards my quarters. He followed, sulkily enough. 
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When we were out of earshot of the others I stopped and 
spoke to him. I told him that war had broken out in Africa, 
that the regiment had been ordered to hold itself in readiness 
for the front, that I had been recalled to headquarters, and that 
to-morrow would be my last day with the old company. I told 
him that I was sore at heart to leave them all, including the 
scamps, and that I could see nothing but troublous times coming 
for Masheen Dyle. The officer who was coming to relieve me 
was a serious man, with a stern eye for the letter of the law— 
a just man, but one who had a deaf ear for an excuse, where I 
had only too greedy an one. I showed him that if he had had 
his difficulties with me, he must of necessity be in constant hot 
~ water with a man who knew nothing of him, who would judge 
him by his present mood, and who perhaps might never under- 
stand that he had the capacity for better things. But I hoped 
that whatever happened, he, Dyle, would never again forget he 
was aman. I reminded him that he had himself been a corporal 
once—for near a month. (A little smile here came and played 
about Dyle’s mouth and died away in his eyes.) I told him that 
he had of his own recklessness forfeited that rank, and in so 
doing had let go his chance in life; that the younger men came 
and got their chance and took it; and he must be a man and not 
whimper because of his own choosing he had fallen behind the 
youngsters in the race. I told him I had had a cheery word from 
Boaz Bryan; and though I feared I should not after to-morrow 
see either of them again for several years as there was this threat 
of war in the air, I hoped, whatever devilments he played, he 
would never forget that he was a soldier—never disobey the 
order of one in authority over him because that man was younger 
in years and had grasped the chances that he himself had let 
go. I therewith forgave him his action towards my corporal, 
an action which was therefore against me who had selected that 
corporal to be set over him; and I wiped it off his record, for 
I was loth that my last act in my old company should be his 
punishment. 

I held out my hand to him and he awkwardly grasped it; 
then he stepped back a few paces and gave me the salute, and 
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I returned it. I stooped down, patted the aldermanic ribs of his 
fat white cur, and took my way to my quarters. 

As I turned on the topmost step of the verandah I looked back. 
Masheen Dyle sat in the gutter on a large rusty cannon-ball with 
his head in his hands, and I thought that the Cuckoo was trying 
to comfort him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


WHEREIN MASHEEN DYLE TAKES TO THE WATER AND 
PROVES HIMSELF TO BE OF A PRETTY WIT 


I wap been my night visiting-rounds. Having dismissed the 
corporal of the guard on my way back from the last outlying 
sentry upon the ramparts of the old fortifications, I stood on 
the dingy planking of the small landing-wharf idly looking down 
at the sluggish harbour-waters that heaved gently in the wan 
moonlight as the languid tide indolently swung in from the sea. 
My thoughts had been running upon the comical seriousness of 
the sentry I had last turned out, Masheen Dyle, as he, his heels 
together and his rifle gripped across his chest, had reeled off in a 
drowsy chant the several orders of his post—they now turned to 
the eerie scene before me, all daintily transfigured and glorified in 
the mysterious light. The silvery moon hung poised in the blue- 
grey heavens above the long phantom hull of the ghostly guard- 
ship that lay, with her dismantled masts and permanent roof, like 
a great hazy Noah’s ark at her anchorage by the harbour’s mouth, 
patiently expectant of Ararat. The old battleship’s solitary light 
glittered upon the flood—danced and flashed and ran downwards 
in long distorted splashes of gold—flashed and went out and 
flashed again—indolently bobbed and flickered, flickered and 
bobbed. On the sluggish waters hung a slight mist—the poisonous 
malarial mist that has bred the evil repute of these shores; and 
the salt savour of the chill night-air was tainted with the strange 
foctid odour of the swamps. Near at hand the water swirled 
and gurgled; and in the dark depths under the black shadows of the 
jetty an occasional bright streak of phosphorescent light marked 
the waters, followed by a sudden sharp splash as a fish leaped 
and plumped again into the deep, sending out glittering rings 
of luminous wavelets, showing that the ravenous baracouta was 
out on his preordained night-mission of swallowing smaller fishes. 
329 
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Away up harbour, hard by where the distant turrets of Fort 
Augusta arose dimly out of the flood and glinted in the moon- 
light, a fleet of fishing boats lay anchored and unseen, showing 
uncannily a hundred sparks of light. 

A chill shiver, the clammy touch of the sickly malaria that 
lay in a slight haze knee-deep along the flats of the low-lying 
parade ground, aroused me, and sent me back to my quarters 
above the reach of its dank breath. 


Partly undressed, I dropped into a chair, took up a tattered 
volume, and turned up the lamp at my side to read. I sat for 
some time, the book unopened, the only noise to disturb the 
thought-giving silence being the fitful gnawing of a rat behind the 
wooden wainscotting. 

Sitting thus idly there, my hand upon the unopened book, 
the vague thoughts came and gently led me through the phantom 
gates that open into the pleasant visionary world of Romance, 
and for awhile with aimless feet I wandered in that strange far- 
away shadowy world where the Things that have Happened 
Beautifully are—where life was Life for life’s sake, and love was 
Love for love’s sake; and brave men woo’d fair women honourably 
always; and comely maidens, a trifle sadly sweet perhaps, thought 
of little else and were never weary; and all maids were comely; 
and people of quality always dwelt in a castle; and heirs to 
large estate had ever healthy trouble to come into their own; and 
the right was triumphant eventually; and the clatter of arms 
rang metallic upon the contending steel of warriors that fought 
for no particular end but a healthy love of lusty doing and lack 
of other entertainment, and so laid on unspitefully for very clat- 
ter of the clattering; and men refused to be ruled by weaklings, 
however hereditary their blood; and the battle’s smoke hung in 
the air over battleship and battlement to form a fitting back- 
ground of picturesqueness for Valour’s heroic strut; and little led 
to anything else; and amongst the bosky groves the birds sang 
blithely; and long-booted gentlemanly folk, seated bravely astride 
of prancing horses, hunted wild deer and such cattle for the day’s 
dinner; and the horn sounded merrily along the hills as the wild 
boar broke from the thicket; and black Villainy led a swashbuck- 
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ling rakehell career but to give Virtue fit employment in the 
quenching of him, being in the end done to death fearfully and 
most gloriously; and there was no law save some vague Law of 
Right; and every one knew the law; and the devil wore horns 
and was of an evil countenance and smelt most offensively of 
brimstone; and the world ran blood that yet somehow never 
looked indecent red; and lying was not high diplomacy, nor 
sharp practices good commerce; and there was no pain in toil; 
and the vineyard yielded its vintage for the pressing, and the field 
its harvest for the gathering; and the comic spirit ran to horse- 
play and boisterous personality, and much hiccup and slapping 
of the thigh; and there was a primitive sense of humour; and 
irony was in its long-clothes; and the cheaply cynical young 
man, like the hair upon his face, was Not. 

Here the rat stopped gnawing in the wainscot. 

It seemed as though someone sighed. 

But when all’s said, why this insistence on the Reality of 
Things? Is Romance so much more fantastical than the Reality 
that is dead? The vast volume of the centuries that have been, 
is it not become shorter than the sigh of a sigh, belittled to less 
than the petty lapse of one unconsidered moment—smaller than 
the smallness of whispered things—lighter than the ashes of last 
night’s fires—blown into nothingness by the very fact that it 
once Was—gone the Reality of its Reality as though it had never 
been? Vanished—leaving but a ghostly heritage of experience 
and questionable idols and vulnerable authority. Written this 
past, maybe, in some dry halting fashion of it, in the scrappy 
pages of recorded History; a medley beyond all recall dead, save 
that now and again it is given to the strange intuition of genius 
to thrust its hand therein and snatch back for us some fragment 
of it, hidden from all else beside—unless, indeed, it be the search- 
ing, fearless, wide eyes of childhood, that, being nearer perchance 
to the elemental truths, catch a transient glimpse also, as one 
sometimes dares to think, of the unaccomplished things that are 
to be. 

Is this once so tangible world so tangible now that it shall 
be held to be more solid than that which the untrammelled 
imagination of man shall create, peopling with rich fancy his 
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castles in the air that, as his imagination reels back to its earthly 
habitation, crumble and fall and sweetly perish with the sigh that 
ends his dream? Shall man, that created God, be affear’d to put 
his imagination to the touch with the mere realities? Indeed, 
is not this world of Romance but a part of the World that Was, 
robbed by distance and quaint sentiment, so sweetly fanciful is 
man’s imagination, of all the dross and pain and coarser facts of 
life, and, thus whimsically chastened, wrought into a World that 
Might Have Been? And who shall have the priggishness to 
look too closely into the verities of a travesty of life wherein each 
one of us may strut his little heroic strut for the mere effort of 
his desire—choose his part—and raise for awhile the ghost of 
heroism that lurks, often shamefacedly enough, in the basest 
of us? But whether this or that—whether the Real that is dead or 
the glorified Unreal that is a jolly travesty of it—this mighty Past 
that is less than a moment, surely with all its shortcomings a 
world at any rate as real as the intangible World that is to Be, 
which we all, moved by full-blooded hopes and sweet dreams 
unrealisable, eagerly crane and press forward to behold—though 
old age stops us on the way, and, with kindly gentleness bred of 
softened aspirations, smiling with wise worn eyes tired of forward 
straining, bids us be more hesitant, warning us with calm sanity 
of experience to make the most of the Present, bidding us live 
it in nobleness and gentleness and chivalry if we would reap 
nobility and honour and cleanly self-respect and breed a mighty 
race—bidding us remember that it is the Present that builds up 
the world-to-come, the Present that paves our Heaven and Hell, 
the Present that Is. As real this World that is Gone, it hath 
been whispered, as that which is to Come—no more—no less. 
Indeed, being put to the catechism, is it not most questionable 
whether the dreams that are dreamt are not more sure-footed 
than the dreams that are to be, and leave not more solid sem- 
blance, as smoke hath more sign of fire than the fire that is unlit? 
Yet it were well to put it aside so, with headshake at the question. 
Ah, in the dreams undreamed lie the potentialities of dreams not 
realised. Hope smiles always more benignant than Experience. 
And it is well so—that, led by Hope and walking hand-in-hand 
with Experience, we may keep our eyes raised and walk ever 
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towards the upper heights, turning our sight from the giddy lower 
depths where madness is. So let it be, and as we look to our 
front—and to indulge our cravings and build some justification for 
our forward view—let us, looking back, glancing over careless 
shoulder, see but a glorified vision of the Things that are Done, 
and so in the airy looking make our ambitions the rosier. 
“Folly!” cries the Hair-Splitter. Ay, ’tis folly enough wholly to 
forget the fret and pain of neighbour’s agony and brother’s sweat 
in quest of dreams that lie on the far side of the shut gates of 
knowledge; but since we must play the fool, let us have our past 
idealised just a little, that it may not only give glamour to our 
days, but gild in some measure the lurements of Future Things. 
Therefore tune up the music, beat the foot, and let us step it on 
occasion to Romance! If the hero be but a shuffling pasteboard 
rogue, who shall have the heart to unmask him? We must needs 
keep our hearts young, so we’ll even trip it to the Make-Believe, 
the spirit of Romance—and the devil take the laggards! 

The rat had wholly ceased gnawing in the wainscot. 

Being in the mood to see visions—nodding indeed ’twixt the 
known and the unknown, whose threshold is sleep—it seemed 
to me the scandal-haunted night lifted and grew light, and the 
once strenuous story of this now idle place was unfolded, and 
passed before me, shamelessly and arrogantly as a disreputable 
beauty might. And from out the tangled pageant of the dead 
Port Royal a high-pooped galleon came, drew from the tumultu- 
ous riot of the misty gay procession, and bore down upon me, 
thrashing the glassy waters with cumbrous impatient prow; thus 
she loomed and loomed: then of a sudden, as I could hear the 
hum of voices on her decks, the helm went down, cordage creaked 
and screamed, blocks squealed, ropes flew, and yards swung 
round, the clouds of bellying canvas dropped to lassitude and 
the great hull swept broadside on. And I saw that her decks 
were covered with merchandise and she was loaded high above her 
dark gunwales with rich stuffs and fragrant spices and broken 
lockers overflowing with gold pieces and precious gems. And as 
she answered to her guidance, there was a swaggering bearded 
fellow that stood on the poop with straddling legs firm set upon 
the deck, who stooped under the great boom above him as it 
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leaped from its lost tautness, swung over with its great sail, and 
fell over to the wind. When he took his upright stand again, the 
fellow raised his eyes, then he laughed, and gripping hold of his 
plumed black hat, swept it off to the salute, so that the feathers 
brushed the deck in the doing; as the laugh left his beard, said 
he, “Romance is not dead, thou dreaming numbskull! nor is it 
only riches and spoils”—he flung a careless gesture up the vessel’s 
decks—“below these gauds and toys upon our decks lie the 
festering bodies of dead men—they lie in rows, and heap on heap 
—the unconsidered trifles that the epic writers gloss. The ac- 
cumulation of riches hath an ugly toll to pay. The bruises of 
commercial cruelty grind into living hell even more hearts than 
the sword bleeds. No, no, man, if thou hast a mind to romance, 
thou hast no need to part the close-drawn curtains of the dead— 
it’s at thy unthinking elbow. A seamstress in thy garrets hath 
more than once taught the heroes heroism. Hoho! we, too, 
prated of the good old times the while we were making the good 
old times for you, weaving romance unwittingly for the years to 
come.” 

“But chivalry is dead,” cried I, flinging him a catchpenny. 

He clapped his hat upon his skull, and spat upon the deck. 
“Tis a lie,” said he, “that chivalry is dead. We too did only 
put ourselves about for the young and comely women—we too, 
an we could, stole the credit another had won—we too published 
garbled reports to our own advantage and suppressed the damag- 
ing truth—the which is not too much to the credit of any man.” 
He laughed again—“Ay, we too thought romance was dead—so 
dost thou—so will thy son after thee. The life of to-day is the 
romance of to-morrow—look thou to the day and foot it whilst 
thy blood’s warm to set thy legs a-jigging. And if thou hast a 
mind to romance thou’lt find it ever at thy elbow, man. Whilst 
thy hand’s on the book of tales where thou would’st seek ad- 
venture, it is at thy elbow, man ss 

The oil-lamp smelt most foully. 

The loud creak of a loosened board startled me. 

Looking up sharply at the window towards the sea, I saw a 
man’s face outside the glass. It was not drawn hurriedly away, 
but gradually receded spectre-like into the surrounding gloom. 
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For a moment I took it for a face in a dream; but in that moment, 
in spite of the grey slouched hat, in spite of the dingy seafaring 
kit, I recognised Masheen Dyle! 

A search only pointed to overwrought nerves. The verandah 
beyond the window was empty. There was not a sign of life 
about—except where, out in the moonlit square near Masheen’s 
post, the small white Cuckoo was plumping along on its midnight 
prowlings. Through the open jalousies, borne on the still night- 
air, there came from the nearest post the softened cry of 
Masheen’s voice calling the hour and assuring the sleeping world 
that all was well. 

I stood leaning against the verandah rails for some time, look- 
ing out to sea. I had been standing so awhile when a fisherman’s 
boat drew into sight from beyond the old fort and pulled out to 
a clumsy trading-drogah that rolled and bumped on the tide—the 
small boat ran alongside the hulking craft, a couple of men 
scrambled aboard the drogah, lifting something in between them 
—tackle creaked, sails went up, the boat fell astern, trailing 
after the sailing vessel as she lurched up heavily into the wind 
and put out to sea, slowly dimming away in the moonlight the 
while the sea swished and thumped and sighed upon the coral 
rubble of the beach. 

Suddenly there rang out the loud clatter of arms—the sentry 
at the main gate challenged. 

A sharp reply. 

Then followed the rousing of the guard and a muttered con- 
versation, in which the drowsy sergeant of the guard, tumbling 
out, joined sulkily. A key grated sharply in the lock; and a voice 
sang out hoarsely, “Advance one—and give the countersign!” 
The countersign was given—there was the clatter of the sentry’s 
arms and his reassuring “Pass, friend—all’s well!”—and the gate 
swung to with a bang and was locked. 

Footsteps came towards my quarters. The old verandah- 
stairs creaked complainingly as someone came up them—the 
metallic clink of a lantern below showed that the corporal had 
remained outside, and I could hear the low murmur of men’s 
voices. As I rose, a police-officer stepped through the door- 
way out of the darkness into the room. 
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He hailed cheerily. 

“Hullo, Tenterden!” said I. “You here?” 

Tenterden held out his great fist. 

“I’m sorry to bother you at such an infernal time of the night, 
old man,” said he, with a mighty grip of the hand, “but I’m down 
here with a warrant. I’ve left the men below. I made that 
corporal of yours put out his lantern at the gate. Didn’t want a 
triumphal procession, you know—you don’t mind, I hope—eh? 
Thanks.” 

He took the seat to which he was beckoned. 

“T’m dog-tired; but I won’t touch liquor, thanks. Coffee? 
thank God! ... Up in the mountains all day—just got back— 
had dinner—was sitting down at the club—whist—partner a man 
of position who is—never mind!—we haven’t got to his third 
volume yet—when they handed me a scrap of paper from my man 
down here. I—swore, and came. I got information confirmed 
to-night which has decided me—this fellow I’m after is always 
slipping through my fingers. It’s an odd case—d’you remember 
the robbery of that Jew fellow’s house?—the accordion case! 
My dear old boy, that accordion’s been played under your nose 
ever since—under mine more than once. D’you remember the 
—hang it all!—d’you remember every devilment that’s happened 
in the neighbourhood since you came down here?—Confound it! 
I began to think you were a flash housebreaker yourself. It got 
on my nerves. But the absurd part of it is that the fellow could 
have over and over again taken so much money, and went off 
instead with incriminating toys and gauds. Well, the man that’s 
done it all has been down here in your company ever since you 
came, very nearly. The papers have been snarling and snivelling 
so that I have almost been driven to arrest him too soon.” A 
comic twinkle shot into his eye. “But I forgive the blackguard 
all his sins—every one of them—even his bamfoozling me.” He 
laughed. “You see, he cleaned out the editor of that poisonous 
rag last Saturday.” He chuckled. “Would to heaven, however, 
I were on the rogue’s jury, he’d get a mighty small turn of the 
treadmill from me for that saving grace—for the funniest part 
of it all is that the scamp took some letters in a woman’s hand- 
writing out of the scribbling gentleman’s locked drawer—the 
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letters were not from the gentleman’s wife—funny, eh? I’ve got 
"em. They were bespattered with a gaudy monogram—the 
didactic fellow loves flashy sin. I return them to-morrow. My 
man found them in the house of the thief’s young woman down 
here this evening, where also was much other quaint treasure 
that was not the editor’s.” 

Tenterden thrust out his long legs in front of him. “Her scent 
is patchouli,” he said. “He hath a bizarre taste.” Then he 
smiled. . . . “He was romantic—for an editor.” 

“My dear old boy,” said I, “you are prejudiced—by recent 
events. There is more potentiality of romance in an editor’s 
office than is dreamed of in te 

“Oh, damn Romance! I think I’ve trapped the fellow who 
committed that robbery across the harbour. That corporal can’t 
hear? eh? no? Then I must tell you I’ve been on this man’s track 
for weeks. You see, he wasn’t a professional burglar—he never 
sold his hauls; he could only be betrayed by those who benefited 
by his generosity—by the recipients of his gifts. I had noticed 
that where many of these affairs took place there was nearly 
always a guard of yours within working distance. I looked up 
the names of the men who furnished these guards. There was 
always one name persistent. ... But there is one thing that 
bothers me: at about the time, the very hour, at which the 
robberies took place my man had always an absolute alibi— 
he was on duty—actually on sentry i, 

Tenterden paused, lolled back in his chair, and straightening 
out his long legs, dug his spurs meditatively into the flooring. 
He struck a match and lit a cigarette. 

I whistled. 

“Come with me,” said I. 

Taking the lamp, we went into my subaltern’s room next door. 
The youngster was away on a shooting expedition. The place 
was quite tidy except where, on the table, lay a broken open 
cash-box. In the tray was a crushed cheque. The gold and 
silver were gone. 

“Dyle!” said I. 

“That’s the man,” said Tenterden. 

“Carols to an accordion,” said I. 
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“That’s the damned accordion,” said he. 

I told him of the spectre at my window. 

He slashed his whip against his boot. 

“We can catch him,” he said—excitedly for Tenterden; “he’s 
bound to have the money upon him now—my men are below— 
we'll arrest him where he stands and search him. Come!—quick, 
man, quick!” 

He started towards the door. 

“Not so fast, Tenterden, man! Let me pull on my boots. It’s 
just on the stroke of the hour for his relief by the guard. And 
whilst I dress, tell me—what led you first to suspect Masheen 
Dyle?” 

Tenterden followed me into my room, sat down on the arm 
of a chair, and flicked the dust off his boot with his whip. 

“The lay mind always forgets that a thief is a human being. 
After all, thief is a comparative term. A man handles stock 
which does not exist or which he has not got, and so on—buys 
stock with money he has not got, to sell it at profit again to those 
who have; but he reaches respectability, may become a peer, 
officially noble, or even a mayor. Your servant filches some silly 
gaud, or borrows your boots—and thereby writes himself down 
an ass,’ 

“You’re a philosopher, Tenterden,” said I. 

Tenterden took no notice of the insult. Said he, drily: 

“A born thief, big and small, has always a weakness for some 
toy—as often as not some trumpery thing—from a ring of 
diamonds to a hairdresser’s wife. You remember the great 
burglar they called Charles Peace—he could never resist a fiddle. 
He was a great collector of fiddles. . . . Perhaps you know the 
story in the Apocrypha? Don’t know the Apocrypha! No?” 
His eyes twinkled. “A witty book. The loss is yours. In a 
book attributed to St. John it is written: A white man, a 
coloured man, and a black man went to heaven. They stood be- 
fore the Giver of gifts; and the Giver asked each one to name 
the desire of his heart; whereon they gave answer each in his 
turn: the white man asked that he might have knowledge and 
honour and clean love; the coloured man asked for fine horses 
and beautiful women; but the black man stammered and shuffled 
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his feet, and complained that he had been persuaded to come there 

by the others; but on the archangel of the judgment smiting him 

upon the shoulder and commanding him to stand up and fear 

nothing and answer his God, he asked for—a bit of gold lace! 
- Your man prefers accordions.” . 

As we stepped on to the parade-ground, and, followed by the 
corporal and his men, moved towards Masheen’s post on the 
old ramparts, the reliefs from the main-guard swung past, their 
bayonets glinting in the moonlight. They reached Masheen’s 
post without challenge, and we could see that there was some 
confusion. As we came up to the wicket in the wall, and my 
scabbard rang upon the pavement, a corporal, holding a lighted 
lantern, stepped out of the shadow of the ramparts, advanced 
to Michie a few paces, halted, and saluted. 

“The sentry on dis post done gone absent, sah!” said he. 

“Gone?” 

“Dat so—number three-nought-nought-three, private Dyle, 
sah,” said he, as though the discovery closed the matter and 
there were nothing further to be said. 

“What, no sign of him?” 

“Fle’s lef’ he’s kit tied in a passel in de sentry-box, sah; and 
a letter on de top for yo’, sah.” 

He advanced and handed me a letter. 

“Damn!” said Tenterden. 

The corporal led the way through the wicket and up the 
ramp; he halted before the sentry-box. The post was deserted. 
A bundle of clothes lay on the floor of the sentry-box tidily bound 
about with a belt. Dyle was the smartest soldier I ever had in 
the company. 

I told the corporal to give the light to one of the men to hold 
up, so that I might read by it—a corporal usually reads over 
your shoulder with more facility than a full private in the zouaves, 
full privates being weak in literature—and I ordered him to con- 
tinue with the others the search for the missing man. 

The drowsy soldier held up the lantern and blinked with bored 
weariness as I, bringing the letter close to the guttering tallow 
light, read it... . 

I am afraid I laughed. 
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I handed it to Tenterden, with a wink. He took it and stepped 
into my place. Slowly in the tawny light his eyes ran across it 
line by line. He read something like this: 


captain 

i returns herewith my kit into store all present and Correct exceppin only 
the Socks and Shirt which i reckon to borrow [borrow underlined twice] 
and de ammunition Boots which is Handy for things 

i request the pleasure of me Compliments to the colonel and Ax he not to 
git into too much Mourning for me. i reckon i done mighty near put a 
bullet into he’s Stomick de last field Day and de sore Temptation might a 
gotted onto me again. contrary to me edication. a christian person never 
knows where he’s feelins is goin to land he wid a stomick de like o dat 
hangin around in front of he, askin to have de Bluster let out 

i calculate de feller dat was colonel before he he was a Man. 

they don’t grow men on noise and shoutin and bullyin and dem sort of 
vittles, though the colonel he judges contrariwise just because they grows 
mighty fine Pumpkins on a dunghill 

i is sorry to leave de rejiment 

i begs me compliments to dat dar police officer dat done sottled down to 
interestin’ heself wid my Affairs 

tottin up circumstances i likes de face o dat gal in de fotygraf de police 
officer done got on he’s escrittaw writin-table and i kind o like de feller’s 
Horselaugh heself 

i reckon it does a female a heap o good to hear a horse-laugh like dat 
a-buzzin around in de house, dat a fact. And she’s father he’s growin kind 
of fearful cantankerous and its about time he was marryin de fat ole lady 
next door wid a heap of money though shes not too hightoned and mostly 
ornary. i done notice dis, de young lady she’s gotten dat police officers 
fottygraf on she’s table. de one in he’s kind o makebelieve military uniform. 
and dat was de only fottygraf of a genterman she done got dar 

i reckon dat a symptom of de prognostication of things. i reckon de police 
oficer done better waltz in an sottle de contrack and interest heself in 
perambulators instead of accordyons and dem sort of things 

dat egg-suckin police sargint he done got down at Port royal he are a 
sleepy ornary cuss neverdeless he are a first rate hand wid breedin dominics 

Captain i ax yo pardon 

yo has allers played de square game wid me and de balance of we. and 
done justice tempered wid a heap of mercy. and de blessed lord forgive i 
but before god i has never touched a thing in your room exceppin only de 
Ody-Colon smellin-water. and i has allers notice yo never use dese here 
essences yoself 

i is real sorry i is not able to return de half a crown yo done loaned me last 
pay day but i is got to pay de feller dat done helpin me wid de compogins of 
dis here letter. he was in de ole regiment and was broke for mishandlin 
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de pay-sheets or dem kind of things. point’ of fact he don’t got too much 
morality but he reckons to catch a heap of littery style wid de pen 


i reckon i was bound to put a heap of de proper amount of littery style into 
dis my last letter to yo captain 

i reckon i knows what is Due to a Genelman and right and proper. i has 
written de handwritin and de other feller he’s gived a hand wid de Ornithog- 
raphy and done gived he’s opinion more dani Axed it 

captain i begs most respectfully to ax yo to accept me most respeckfull 
Regards and compliments and not to think masheen dyle lies when he signs 
heself Sorrowfully and Regretfully 

your humble Obedient and most Affectionate 
respectable servant 
3003 private jehu sennacherib dyle 


Tenterden coloured slightly, turned the paper over, and looked 
at the back. 

I asked him if he were looking for clues or bloodstains and 
things. 

He laughed. 

“Don’t be idiotic,” said he. “Dyle seems to give you a passable 
character—I should try to live up to it.” He held out the letter 
towards the lantern. “A privileged document, I think—a com- 
munication of a somewhat private, personal, and confidential 
nature, eh?” he added, with a wink; and, opening the lantern, 
thrust it in, and let it burn away. 

The flames died out; the sparks chased each other cracking 
along the charred black flakes of consumed paper—and vanished. 
Tenterden sighed. 

The corporal gathered up the bundle of Dyle’s belongings, 
posted a sentry on the vacant post, and fell-in the reliefs. 

As Tenterden and I went towards the main gate, I asked 
him: 

“What will you do now?” 

“T think I’ll take Dyle’s advice,” said he—and laughed. 


When the bugles rang out the réveillé in the chill grey of the 
morning, and the guards fell in, Masheen’s place was empty and 
he did not answer to his name. At the recurring roll-calls his 
raucous voice was no more heard. And when the allotted num- 
ber of days had run, his name was struck off the strength of the 
battalion and he was numbered amongst the deserters. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


WHICH ENDS WITH THE WAULING OF CATS 


Tue troopship lay in the harbour. 

In the camp, above Kingston, the bustle and movement of a 
battalion of infantry on the eve.of embarkation, the passings 
hither and thither of fatigue-parties moving baggage, the tramp- 
ings to and fro of marching men, and all the fuss and fume and 
fret and pother of departure were over for the day. 

As the sun sank behind the western hills, the zouave bugles 
sounded the Retreat, the guards turning out. The ranged fifers 
and drummers, drawn up before the main-guard, stood to at- 
tention as the bugles came down with a flourish. The drum- 
major swung his cane and coughed an order—the fifes and 
drums moved off, making the barracks thunder to a quick-step 
as the ranked fifers and drummers tramped it to their lively 
music in front of the men’s quarters and down the length of 
the parade-ground. . . . When they had marched to and fro sev- 
eral turns, the drum-major flung up his cane, the marching men 
halted, drums and kettledrums boomed and rattled, and fifes 
shrieked shrilly the last phrases of the Retreat, saluting in fierce 
fashion the departing glory of the dying day. 

The fifers and drummers ceased with a flourish, and, at the 
sharp barking command of the drum-major, broke off. As they 
scattered to their several barrack-rooms they seemed to carry off 
with them the last loiterers about the deserted parade-ground. 
The subaltern of the day stepped briskly across the square, and, 
returning the salute of the sentry at the iron gates, walked over 
to the officers’ quarters. 

A forlorn air took possession of the empty place, even the 
stacked baggage that lay in great sombre masses before the 
main-guard looking like the shapeless wrack and end of all 
things. 
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The small urchin, who with his black woolly pate thrust 
through the iron railings had been gazing at the marching men 
that made the music, became lonely in his soul after they had 
gone, and, sighing heavily, shuffled away, beating an imaginary 
drum on his thrust-out paunch, and blaring imaginary bugles. 

As the drowsy hush of evening stole over the world the whis- 
pering shuffle of dancing feet in the soldiers’ quarters, as the men 
danced to the cling of triangle, throb of hand-beaten drum, and 
pipe of accordion and flageolet, seemed to haunt with other 
subtler mysterious music the twilight-time that followed the 
noisier more blatant music which had but lately fiercely sounded 
the evening salutation to the departing day. 

I had received my last instructions; had given the last orders 
for the night; and was now free from duty until daylight on the 
morrow. I drew the breath of relief—it ended in a sigh. It was 
my last evening in Jamaica... . 

As the grey twilight fell upon the land I slipped off alone 
from camp and wandered down towards the pale lamps of the 
town. 

Away in the eastern heavens, where the purple shadow of the 
coming darkness swept up in silent majesty, a star glittered and 
trembled like a tear on the dusky face of the night. Upon the 
dim roads the white dust lay deep, so that the lean goats flitted 
about the weedy margins stealthily on silent feet, giving im- 
portunate notice of their presence the rather by the urgency of 
their odour. The rare passers-by went past on ghostly tread. 
A shandradan hackney buggy crawled its black way along on its 
four plunging wheels, silent of noise in the muflling dust had 
it not been for the wheezing and creaking of its complaining 
joints and rattling loosened skeleton, and the thwacks of the 
sleepy driver’s whip-stock upon the threadbare dusty hide of the 
weary nag in the shafts—uncalled-for thwackings most of them, 
bred of the unthinking thwacking habit. Half-naked children 
sprang out of side alleys, running and leaping and bolting into 
shadowy doorways, flapping their feet as they went; but the deep 
white dust returned no sound of its disturbance, throwing up 
instead a grey cloud that swiftly flew out into a thin haze 
along the ground and settled again upon the roadway. The air 
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was close and frowsy and hot; not a breath of wind stirred. 

As I passed into the lower part of the town the sweet scents 
of tropical blossoms from the walled gardens of the picturesque 
villas gave way to the unclean smells that hang about the negro 
quarters, mixed now and then with the fragrant odour of burn- 
ing wood and whiffs of cooking that came to one from the little 
yards at the back of the quarters. 

I was about to turn into the dingy street that held Huckle- 
back’s lodging-house when I stumbled against a group of negro 
children that stood, with heedless backs to me, staring round- 
eyed and mute at an old woman. who came shuffling down the 
dusty road, her wild eyes fixed before her and her toothless 
gums mumbling, and at times she yapped strange cries. (For 
it is whispered that as the twilight gathers in Port Royal, across 
the harbour, the husk of the widow Tiffles comes out and roams 
about the streets, or squats on the roadside and builds little 
graveyards in the dirt with small pebbles for headstones, or 
wanders into the burying-grounds and sits amongst the tombs 
mumbling and crooning; and when the negro children come upon 
her they stop playing and silently take a wide circle of her, re- 
garding her with inquiring eyes, since, as is well known, a small 
black urchin putting her to scorn one day with tongue thrust out 
and jeers, she had stood and called down the curse of Obi against 
him and brought the leprosy upon him.) 

The little coloured folk now followed her with their eyes until 
she had passed out of sight into the gloom; then they skipped 
into the road again and got back to their play... . 

In the dusk, in the black shadow of an open doorway op- 
posite, two women stood whispering. The smaller one looked 
out, came forward a step or so, curtsied, and hailed me. 

“Good-evenin,’ sah!” she cried in her high creole. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Bryan,” said I. 

There was a pause; and I added with banal want of origi- 
nality, “How you is, Mrs. Bryan?” 

“Toller’ble, sah, tank yo’, sah; toller’ble,’ she said. She no 
longer wore boots, but was barefooted and somewhat poorly 
clad. 

Another pause. Mrs. Bryan came up closer to me. She fid- 
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dled with her fingers as though she had a mind to ask something 
and were shy to begin. 

The other woman, the silent girlish figure that stood quietly 
in the dusk where Deborah Bryan had left her, carried a little 
naked black infant against her side. 

I asked Deborah Bryan, for something better to say, 

“Who is that with you, Mrs. Bryan?” 

She looked round and beckoned to the other. 

“Dat’s Dyle’s gal dat I done met up wid in Port Royal,” she 
said. 

“Is that her own child she’s carrying?” 

“Dat so—why sartinly.” 

“Dyle’s child?” I asked, somewhat stupidly. 

“I reckon it are likely enough Masheen Dyle was de fa’der,” 
she said dispassionately. “But de Scriptures dey say dat it’s a 
wise man dat knows he’s own fa’der—I reckon de mother she’s 
de proper person to know.” 

Melissa Haplass came timidly forward out of the shadows and 
stood shyly at the elbow of the coal-black masterful little De- 
borah. She turned the small brown imp that she carried on her 
hip with shy pride towards me, and her large innocent eyes 
glowed. 

“Get the youngster a toy, Melissa,” said I, and gave her— 
well, it wasn’t much—lI was playing the fine gentleman on five- 
and-threepence a day in those days and was still owing for my 
breeches and gold lace. Ohey! but we slammed our scabbards 
upon the pavements like the careless dogs we were, and cultivated 
the grand manner, and were hot upon our honour, and recked but 
little of the price of things, and didn’t give a damn for the 
apothecary! One is only five-and-twenty once in a lifetime. 
And it is well not to dwell overmuch on the money-bags—or the 
undertaker. 

Deborah Bryan sighed—a long sigh. 

“What is it, Mrs. Bryan?” I asked. “Out with it!” 

“I was wantin’ to ax yo’, sah, whedder Boaz Bryan he done 
likely to come out before he’s time done finished. I has got a 
friend to write to he’s ole mother dat he’s stayin’ wid friends for 
a li’?l while.” 
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“T am afraid not,” said I. 

She hesitated; then added anxiously: 

“I was reckonin’ to ax yo’, sah, whedder yo’ can’t do nothin’ 
to get he out.” 

“T am afraid nothing, Mrs. Bryan.” 

She sighed sadly. Her eyes opened with a far-away gaze into 
the past, and it seemed as if she saw there the shadow of some 
dead once-happy thing. 

I said: 

“I hope you are not in want, Mrs. Bryan?” 

“No, sah, t’ank yo’, sah,” she said quickly. 

“What are you doing now, Mrs. Bryan?” 

She laughed, shrugging her pretty shoulders: 

“Livin” iia anudder feller—till Boaz Bryan done come out. 
He are damn poor company up agin Boaz Bryan, though he ain’t 
such a permiscuous ijiot. He aunt got too much sass and enter- 
prise, but he are mostly respec’ble enough. I reckon he’s got 
to do.” 

She looked down the road. A tear welled up in her eye. 
“Good-night, sah—and t’ank yo’,” she said hurriedly; and turn- . 
ing, she plucked Melissa Haplass by the skirts, and they walked 
off together into the twilight... . 

The moon was divowing slight shadows. 

Down the straggling street, that lay grey in the gloom, the 
light of Huckleback’s lodging-house shone pale yellow. As I 
came opposite, walking down the middle of the road, the potman 
was lighting the lamp in the grog-shop below, talking in low 
tones to a sailor who lolled with his back against the counter and 
spat contemplatively out into the street regardless of passers- -by, 
and who, at the pauses when the potman’s tongue ceased wagging, 
said “That’s so!” 

I looked up. ‘There was a low-voiced conversation going on in 
the balcony above. Jezebel was lolling back in a rocking-chair, 
flirting with the merchant-skipper of a trading brig; he leaned 
against the balustrades, bending towards her in what was meant 
to be an attitude of amorous tenderness, toying clumsily with the 
siren. She was in white muslins. As her eyes caught mine, she 
sat up and leaned forward over the balcony rails. She uttered a 
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nervous laugh, then, giving a silly giggle, knocked the grog out 
of the skipper’s hand. The glass glittered and fell, smashing 
into a hundred tinkling pieces in the street—the liquor flew wide 
and swished on the pavement. 

“Damn!” cried the skipper. 

Jezebel tittered. She got up, shook herself, and, glancing over 
her shoulder, flaunted through the open window into the house, 
affectedly humming a snatch of song. 

The skipper’s eyes followed her admiringly. 

Then: 

“Damn!” cried he again, and bawled for another drink. 

He looked down at me, and winked a drowsy eye slowly. He 
stood there, his great hands upon the rail of the balcony, and he 
spoke like a man who would have no saying of his put to the 
question. 

“That’s a damn pert sassy female,” said he, with the air of a 
connoisseur of these things. “Damn my authority if that female 
—hic—ain’t fit to command my brig! D’ye hear?” he roared, 
like a fog-horn. 

He paused. 

No one damned his authority. And I let the brig go at that, 
reckoning that the superseded captain would still box the compass 
and steer by the technicalities. 

He smote the rail with his huge hand, and the balcony shook. 

“By the living bilgewater!’—he jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder—“that’s a woman—though she has made god-forsaken 
waste of good liquor.” And he laughed. . . . He fixed his blood- 
shot eyes on me. “Don’t talk to me of your blasted chastity. 
. . . Give me, Tom Higginbottom, a woman with the love of man 
in her. . . . It was landsmen as started nunneries.”. He scowled 
at me. “Landsmen! d’ye hear?” he roared... . He spat over 
the rail. “Seafarin’ folk can’t abide nunneries.... I tell ye, 
nature abhors a nunnery as she abhors a vacuum—and other 
damn-nonsense. . . . A seafarin’ man don’t go agin nature—and 
Providence. . . . We has to take the love o’ women where we 
can find it . . . though I’m not denying it do lead to promiscuous 
courtin’. . . . Nature don’t make women in the image of a nun- 
nery. ... Women ain’t built on them lines, any more nor a 
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schooner’s built for cruisin’ on wheels . . . damme, what J say is 
—follow nature! . . . ve been at sea, boy and man, blurry nigh 
on twenty-seven year—and I say—follow nature!” 

I did not stay his robustious oratory to show him that it is 
against nature not to abide by the woman when courted—it’s 
but wasting truth to display his fallacies to a man drunk with 
wine or bad philosophy. 

He swung his arm round and brought down his fist—but missed 
the rail and nearly fell. Clutching out at the balustrade he 
steadied himself. “I always—follow—nature,” said he; and 
added with a giggle—“especially when she’s a female.” 

He licked his dry lips. 

“Ho-ho! Yus, sir... give me, Tom Higginbottom—hic—a 
woman with the—hic—love of man in her, say I.” 

He hiccupped; and, swinging round, lurched heavily through 
the open window, bumped against the jamb, and disappeared 
into the lighted room within. Then he laughed—and a fine sea- 
going laugh it was—and fell among some chairs. 

The marine ideal of womanhood is somewhat robust and crude 
and limited. 

Suddenly I saw before the blackness of an open doorway near 
at hand an old ragged negro standing in the gloom; he turned his 
black ape-like face upon me, and under the shadow of the slouched 
grey hat his eyes gleamed. He grinned. 

“Hee-hee!” he cackled, “de white man puts de black man into 
de gutter—ho-ho!—but de white man goes into de house of de 
black woman—hee-hee!—ho-yes!” He grinned evilly. “Ho-yes! 
de white man comes to de land of de black man—and puts de 
black man in de gutter—but he kisses de black woman upon de 
mouth—and so he shall rot—and rot—and rot!” 

Here he spat at me; and the filthy spittle struck my boot. I 
stepped up to the foul rogue, and swung my cane to lay it upon 
him 

There was nothing where he stood. 

But out of the dusk there came a husky cackling... . 

As I was about to turn out of the street I hesitated and looked 
back. A woman’s light laugh was in the air. 

Nearby, on a roof-ridge, silhouetted against the night sky, sat 
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two cats. They sat facing each other, and one lashed his tail 
twice. Then they put down their ears; craned out their necks 
cautiously till their noses met; sprang back suddenly; jumped 
nervously a-tiptoe; and slapped each other’s heads—crying sad 
amorous cries. 


The last I heard of Jezebel she was sharing her favours be- 
tween a sea-captain and a polygamous subaltern in barracks. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


WHEREIN MASHEEN DYLE COMES INTO HIS HERITAGE 


Some years after the disappearance of Masheen Dyle from society, 
moving along in the moonlight amongst the foothills a police 
officer in the smart dress of the’ Jamaican constabulary rode up 
to the doors of a long low house, the broken-down balustrades 
and carved portals of which showed that the place had aforetime 
been the home of one of the old Jamaican planters. The board- 
ing of its walls was gaping now with little fissures through which 
the light within gleamed in long narrow horizontal streaks. 
Through the open doorway, from which a blaze of hazy glory 
shone out on the dark road, there came the sounds of struggling 
minstrelsy playing the last notes of a polka with a pathetic at- 
tempt at liveliness. The weary violin-player kept now getting 
ahead of and now dropping behind the more regular bawp-bop- 
bop of the large bass brass—a plaintive clarionet giving but fitful 
signs of a wailing existence . . . a few confused bars of competi- 
tive anguish between the violin and brass—shrieks of remonstrance 
from the one drowned in the angry blare of the other—a cry of 
blood-curdling agony from the clarionet—and the music collapsed. 

The regular shuffle of the dancing feet ceased. 

There was a short pause, whilst the house seemed to take in a 
deep breath, and then there came the bustle from within of 
people moving to another room. The popping of a cork, clink 
of glass, and confused jabber of negro talk all pointed to supper. 

Outside, the police officer had dismounted quietly, and was 
in earnest colloquy with several dark-uniformed figures that had 
flitted over to him from the black shadows of the night. 

“Is everything ready?” asked the police officer. 

A sergeant stepped forward: 

“Yes, sah; de trap is all set. We is only waitin’ for Mr. 
Tenterden, sah.” 
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“Mr. Tenterden is down with a touch of fever; I’m here to 
finish this business for him. He sent me a note asking me to ar- 
rest this man myself in person, sergeant; he tells me you know 
him and all about him.” 

Ves. san” 

“Is it a big sum?” 

“He are reckoned to got a considder’ble amount, sah.” 

“But where did he get all this money?” 

“Well, sah, he let it drap to de neighbours, kind of confidential 
like and casual, dat he done found buried treasure in Hayti; 
on de other hand, dar ain’t not a doubt dat de fellow he’s been 
loafin’ around Colon, sah, down Panama way. Dey makes deir 
money mighty quick when dey makes money at all on de Panama 
Canal, sah—it appears like folks was bound to make it quick dar, 
or not at all.” 

“But the fellow must have had some calling—some pretence 
of a calling?” 

The sergeant showed his teeth in a dry grin: 

“T has seen very cw’ious gentlemen dat has made fortunes in 
Colon, sah. Dey ginerally looks like dey know’d more about a 
pistol dan about diggin’ wid a spade—and more still about slung 
shot. I reckon he took’d it.” 

“But this is quite a large party he is at. Everything in the 
grand style, eh?” He smiled. “Champagne, string band, beauty, 
and the devil and all!” 

“Dey learns to run things in de big high-toned style in Panama, 
sah.” The sergeant coughed, and looked slyly at his chief. 
“Black folks has a heap o’ things to learn from de white man yet, 
sah—mo’ partic’larly at Panama, sah.” 

The police officer laughed. 

“You speak like a work of art, sergeant,” said he. “Have you 
posted a man or two below the windows?” 

pVes. sali,” 

A sharp order given, the police officer moved towards the house, 
closely followed by the sergeant and several men. Turning as he 
stepped into the lighted.doorway, he said in a hoarse whisper: 

“We must be careful with this fellow. Rush him if he draws a 
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Once within the house they hesitated, blinded by the light, 
poor as it was, in the empty entrance-hall. The officer stepped 
towards the large shut door and listened. 

They could hear the gabble of talk being checked in the room 
beyond; there were loud calls for silence. 

“Silarnce!” bawled a voice. “Hold your noise dar, please— 
thank yo’. Shoo! Sh-sh-sh!” 

The clamour sank into hushed quiet; then a voice began, at 
first hesitatingly, but gradually with increasing fluency, to speak 
in cloying terms of the fascination and charm of Woman. . 

The police officer pointed to the closed door, and asked in a 
gruff whisper: 

“Who’s that talking in there?” 

“De boss of dis here show, sah,” replied the sergeant. 

“Ts the thief in there?” 

“He are de vief, sah.” 

On the other side of the door the orator was saying in calm 
measured tones and with sing-song delivery: 

“. , . and I asshaw de honorary gen’elmen dat is a-settin’ here 
dis evenin’, and de bootifool creatures dat is a-sniggerin’ around 
me wid becomin’ modesty to-night, dat dis here is de crownin’ 
circumstance and de proudest peeryod of my life is 

The police officer pushed open the door, and stepped into the 
room. 

Seated at a long table were a number of burlesque-looking 
black people, exaggeratedly tricked out in all the finery of modern 
evening dress. And in their midst stood a figure in black 
swallow-tail’d coat, his dark fingers thick with rings, a large paste 
jewel flashing in his shirt-front. Dangling from his neck hung 
an eyeglass which he had forgotten to use. 

He stood, leaning forward on his arms, his black finger-tips 
spread out and resting on the table in the orthodox manner of 
delivering an after-dinner speech so much in vogue in genteel 
city circles, As the door swung open he bent his eyes upon it 
and stopped speaking—the smile of self-satisfaction died away 
on hisi hips...) : 

Masheen Dyle was proposing the health of the ladies. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


WHEREIN MASHEEN DYLE LOOKS BACK UPON THE 
FACE OF THE FREE EARTH AND FINDS IT VERY 
BEAUTIFUL 


In the darkness that goes before the dawn, Masheen Dyle, in eve- 
ning dress, rode down from the foothills to the town, a constable 
riding at either hand. 

Vaguely dark in the smoky dusk, the ponies fidgetted as they 
stepped along briskly on the dust-laden road; the bits clinked 
as they jibbed their heads. The night-breeze was long dead— 
the darkness very still. One of the men roused and chucked at 
his rein: 

“Urgh!—Quit foolin’, dam yo’!” he grumbled sulkily. 

The saddles creaked. 

Far behind waddled a fat superannuated white terrier; and 
though the ponies rarely broke out of a sharp walk, the little . 
Cuckoo, being grown ancient and short of breath, panted and 
puffed monstrously and dropped further and further behind, being 
sore hard put to it even to keep the ponies in sight, following them 
with anxious straining eyes. 

The vast blue of the moonlight was passing beyond the western 
hills, giving place to the deep dusk of the great shadow that 
slowly follows the departing night over the face of the sleeping 
world. All the earth was very still, and dewy damp, and fragrant 
sweet. From nature not a sound. Amongst the dark canes not 
a leaf stirred; from the darker thickets not a whisper came; the 
garrulous insects that had filled the middle night with chirrup and 
pipe and rustle were wholly mute. All was the colour of darkness 
except the road—a dim grey trail that lay before them towards 
the plains—a dim grey trail that lay behind them towards the 
mountains. Above the mountains the stars still glittered over the 
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In the twilight by some negro’s cabin a cock crowed shrilly, and 
in the smoky miles away a hoarser-throated chanticleer ponder- 
ously answered him. 

Down in the dusky plains below, an ass, breaking into a corn- 
patch, lifted up its voice to the starry welkin and sang. “Hor-r- 
nkee! hornkee-hornk! hornk-honk-honk—erhonk !—erhor-r-rnk !” 
cried he ecstatically—in such strange ways do our sensations labour 
together to express delight. But a sleepy fellow, hearing the tri- 
umphal bray, bounced out of a cabin near at hand and went and 
drove the ass away, beating him with a stout cudgel and most 
shamefully ill-using him. And as.a fact the ass was wholly in the 
wrong, for though it is written that the Lord helpeth those that 
help themselves, still, in spite of the prophets, it is not morals 
that one man shall gather where another hath sown, else would 
the idler, as indeed he too often does, find his sustenance in the 
sweat of the labourer. And it is not good that man shall live on 
man, either on his flesh, or his sweat, or his soul. 

“Huh!” snorted he that rode on the right, “teach de tom-fool 
jackass dat he are a blamed ijiot to git into other folks’ corn- 
patches.” Thus, improving the occasion. And he shot a sly 
glance under his brow at the man who rode between. 

Dyle laughed drily. 

“Teach de ijiot not to sing a hallelooyah-chorus when he done 
get dar!” said he, accepting with unconscious cynicism one of 
those sullied half-truths that men of mean intelligence call knowl- 
edge of the world. 

As the ponies stumbled and plunged through the heavy sands 
of a dry river-bed that crossed the road, Dyle suddenly pulled up 
and wheeled about, staring back into the gloom along the way 
they had come. 

The escort roused up with a start, clapped their spurs home, 
wheeled out, and dashed up, closing in with him, fearing a bolt 
down the dry river-bed. One of them seized his off rein and 
gripped hold of the pony’s bridle. 

“Gahd!” said Dyle, “I done clean forgotted me dog: for de love 
of Christ wait for de little Cuckoo!” 

The two men blew through their lips, relieved; and the fellow 
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that held his rein let loose his hold of it. The other dropped back 
a pair of handcuffs into his holster. 

The Cuckoo appeared dimly white round a distant bend of the 
dusty road, a weary length behind—he was trotting along heavily, 
his short little legs were very very tired, and his will was weak 
with age. 

They wheeled the ponies about, and got moving again... . 

As the cold struck into his lungs, Dyle hitched the reins under 
his thigh and tried to cover the glory of his white shirt-front with 
the scant comfort of his coat-lapels; but they would not meet— 
indeed Dyle had always been a martyr to the elegancies. He 
sighed and let them go again. As he did so the red rose wither- 
ing at his buttonhole fell from his coat and dropped upon the 
dusty road. The flash of the colour caught Masheen’s quick 
eye. He turned in his saddle and looked after it till it vanished 
in the gloom. 

The escort woke up and watched him alertly out of the corners 
of their eyes. He who appeared to be in authority shook his 
head and winked to the other, nodding reassuringly. Masheen 
turned square into his saddle again. 

They heard but a heavy sigh as they looked grimly to their 
front, their minds getting back to their sluggish thoughts and 
revolving about their own personal affairs. 

They had been riding along in silence for some time when there 
was the sound of a sob. The men rode on stolidly. It was 
not repeated. One of them looked at Dyle furtively under his 
brows. 

Dyle sat with bowed head. 

“De Lord giveth and de Lord taketh away—dis time de Lord 
He’s done’d all de takin’ away,” he whispered absently. Then 
after a while: “God have mercy upon de I’il Cuckoo!” A tear 
fell upon his soiled shirt-front. 

Out at sea a rosy flush ran along the eastern horizon—the vast 
hollow of the heavens blushed and palpitated, and its high vault 
lifted and turned to tender azure—the east melted into opal grey, 
the opal grey to silvery white, the silvery white to daffodil—in the 
wide firmament the stars trembled and paled and faded—and low 
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down over the waters the lights of the Southern Cross went out in 
the chill breath of the dawn. 


For days the Cuckoo sat outside the courthouse. Day after 
day he waited till the doors were shut, and then as the night came 
down he waddled away to steal his meal, and to hide until the 
morning in some odd place of his own choosing. So he watched 
and waited patiently for his disreputable master’s footfall. As the 
days passed into weeks, and the weeks ran into a month, he lost 
heart, and his strength gradually failed him, until one morning 
his little dead body was found—a small white husk, lying together 
with other husks of bananas and discarded things, cast aside on a 
common dust-heap in the public gutter of the city. 

So the little Cuckoo, walking alone, as indeed we all must, en- 
tered into the unknown. 
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GOSSIP SEQUENT 


“T don’t believe in special providences. When a mule 
kicks a man, and knocks him anywhere from eight to twenty 
feet off, I don’t lay it to the Lord; I say to myself: That 
man got a little too near the mule” 
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CHAPTER XL 


AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


Ar the widow Haplass’s, where the roads meet—where the roads 
part—there sat about the doorstep in the moonlight a number of 
negro gossips, smoking and “swappin’ expe’iaunces.” 

The still evening air was balmy with fragrant scent of spice and 
tropic blossom, and there drifted through the other scents the 
smell of a wood fire that crackled unseen and the pungent odour 
of smouldering tobacco. 

About the doorway where the coloured folk sat, some out in 
the moonlight and some in dark shadow, glowed little red sparks, 
and mingling with the low murmur of muttered scandals came 
the snore of sucked pipes that gurgled with the fitful puffings of 
the smokers. 

“I always know’d,” said an old negress sententiously, “I always 
know’d dat dis here Masheen Dyle was bound to git off of de 
track. I know’d it from de evenin’ my Jake found he jukin’ into 
we’s hen-roost de time he was li’l more dan a chile in B’bayados. 
I know’d it when he was a li’l pickin’ chile—because why he’s 
mother, that was a flighty-headed critter and run’d wild arter de 
men, she would always laugh a hoss-laugh when I tell’d she dat 
chile was bound to be a thief by reason of she always cuttin’ de 
chile’s nails wid de scissors instead o’ she’s bitin’ dem. I tell’d she 
den: ‘Huh-huh!’ says I, ‘yo’ see, my gal, yo’ see!’ . . . I know’d 
it before de chile was a day old, because he’s mother she was dat 
light-headed and full ob natchural cussedness she took up wid de 
chile’s father in de full moon, and carried on wid he in de full 
moon, and she born’d de child in de full moon—and de ground 
dat’s planted in de full moon it’s bound to run to weed and trash 
and gineral disappointment, and bears no crop. De luck was agin 
de chile from de beginnin’.” 

They all nodded agreement. 
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“Uh-huh! Dat so!” said one; and “Dat’s a fact; oh yes!” 


another; and “Yes, sah, sho’ly! sho-ly!” another. 

“Huh-huh! Dat so, for true. De luck was agin Dyle from 
befo’ he was born’d,” they agreed. 

And they puffed out smoke and nodded wisely. The pipes 
gurgled acquiescence at the inevitableness of things. 

“Time and time again,” went on the old lady after a long pull 
at her pipe, “he’s mother, de shiftless critter, she spoiled de child’s 
luck—o’ course and by consequence de feller don’t able to keep 
he’s hands from pickin’ and stealin’ and riotous livin’. Permiscu- 
ous sin was in he’s blood—de conflagration was in de feller’s mar- 
row—and what he don’t got from’de mother he done got from 
she’s negligencies.” 

“Dat may be—dat may be,” piped little Absalom Stakkerpipe, 
“T isn’t standin’ to deny de feller’s sinfulness. Not at all. I isn’t 
he’s godfather. Nevertheless, Masheen Dyle he allers show’d a 
heap o’ style—I liked de way he done stood up in de courthouse, 
kind © keerless, and ax’d de judge permiscuous conondrums on 
things in gineral—like he was de judge and de judge was he.” 

“Dat de solemn fact,” affirmed Humilia Chudgrew; “he was 
never in such a mighty hurry he don’t got de time to fetch he’s 
manners along wid he.” 

Lazarus Goole nodded: 

“But he don’t got too appreciable amount o’ belief in de Word 
o’ God and de efficacy of prayer in de respec’able manner ©’ doin’ 
dem things,” said the old sexton. “I reckon de feller he catch’d 
dissent and low leanin’s and ungodly habits of meditation. Ap- 
pear’d to me he done got low egg-suckin’ ideas consarnin’ divine 
grace and original sin and transubstantiation and de apostolic suc- 
cession, and he don’t turn’d to de twelve commandments when he 
say’d de I believe.” 

Wilberforce Gumme took his cigar out of his mouth and spat. 

“Dar is a heap o’ folks,” said he, “dat is a blamed sight 0’ 
worlds too fond of onseasonable prayin’ and thankfulness. I 
don’t goin’ to insinuate Masheen Dyle he wasn’t a likely enough 
hand at prayin’, but he allers said he’s grace arter meat.” 

“AHuh-huh!” said Absalom Stakkerpipe, the organist, “Dyle was 
one o’ de doin’ kind—shw’ ’nough—though he don’t run too much 
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to good works. Dyle he was de independent style—he warn’t de 
sort o’ feller to ask help wid he’s courtin’.” 

Wilberforce Gumme spat. 

“De feller dat asks help wid he’s courtin’, he’s bound to land 
heself in a wasp’s nest,” he said. . . . “Masheen Dyle he don’t 
landed heself in wasp’s nests—onnecessarily.” 

Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes snorted. 

“Dyle’s feelin’s and he’s idees was allers a heap too stylish for 
he’s blood,” said he. “I reckon Masheen Dyle he done got a 
heap too much credit.” 

“Huh-huh! Dat de way in dis world,” said Nicodemus Dredge, 
the schoolmaster. “Many things have got a heap more credit dan 
dey’ve got a right to got. Many folks don’t have none at all.” 
He coughed. “You have only to ruminate on nature. I’ve often 
gone into de facts and de matters of de case. Look at de example 
of de jackass! He’s got more sense dan most Christian folks; and 
he’s got mighty hard heels to establish de strength of he’s argy- 
ments. But de jackass he don’t got no credit whatever. On de 
other hand, all folks speaks well of de intellectual developments of 
de barndoor fowl. Neverdeless, for chunkheaded cussedness and 
flam tomfoolishness give me de hen. I knew’d an old hen dat 
laid and riz’d up several families. You think that give’d she 
sense? Huh! I tell yo’ dat hen goes on layin’ she’s fam’ly 
around a white-ware pot-egg to dis day, losin’ count and thinkin’ 
she’s only startin’ she’s fam’ly all de time, just de same like she 
was a young onexperienced virgin hen, till you’d think she was 
bound to bust”—he coughed and corrected himself—‘destined to 
culminate in explosion. But de hen she has credit—de jackass he 
don’t got credit. Neverdeless de jackass he never sits on, nor yet 
lays eggs around, a pot-egg. Which appears to me to ’stablish de 
superiority of de jackass.” , 

‘“Huh-huh! dat so,” said Absalom Stakkerpipe. “Some folks 
has credit—some folks don’t get no credit. Dey is no accountin’ 
for accidents.” 

“Certainly,” said the old negress, sucking her pipe, “dey is just 
one o’ de circumfluities of life. But we is gettin’ off of Masheen 
Dyle on to circumfluities.” 

There was a long pause. 
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“Huh-huh!” said an old soldier they called Dan’l, “I remember 
de feller in B’bayados, time back. He was de gayest young nig- 
ger in de whole pace He was always gay—gay as a flea on a 
igaghelel dog.” He blew out a cloud of smoke, gazing into it 
pensively as it spread into a haze before him, and slowly sucked 
at his pipe. “Likewise I recolleck’ de mother—and she was liker- 
wise de same gay kind o’ critter—always gay—and she war a 
blamed fine woman, war Virginia Dyle.” 

Aunt Jody looked ay 

“What become’d o’ de mother?” she asked. 

Dan’l sucked at his pipe. 

“T don’t recolleck’ to have hear’d,” said he. ‘“Neverdeless, I 
has de prognostications in my remembrance dat dey do say she 
sottled down to dressmakin’ and permiscuous foolishness and such 
at Colon, out dar by Panama. I never served at Colon 
meself 

“What dat ’bout Colon?” asked an old negro they called Uncle 
Jake, rousing from a yawn—“what’s dey sayin’ bout Colon?” 

“Why—sho’ly!” said Aunt Jody—“Uncle Jake, yo’ know all 
*bout Colon, I reckon. Sho’ly, sho’ly—Don’t yo’ never meet up 
wid Dyle’s mother in Colon?—Virginia Dyle?” 

“Virginia Dyle!—my honey gracious! never meet up wid Vir- 
ginia Dyle? I like dat. Dey is mighty few folks in Colon dat 
don’t know de sight of Virginia Dyle—dat was a blame fine female, 
was Virginia Dyle.” ‘The old man borrowed a lighted cigar from 
his neighbour and lit his pipe with mighty puffings—he held the 
situation in his hand, and would reveal it slowly, like Nature. 
Uncle Jake was a realist. 

“Huh-huh!” bawled Aunt Jody impatiently, “don’t yo’ unner- 
stand dis here Virginia Dyle was de mother to Masheen Dyle?” 

“Cwious!” The old man puffed out more smoke. “I never 
put de two circumstances alongside wid comparisons. Cu’ious! 
cu’ious!—now dat mighty cu’ious! O’ coorse I know’d he’s 
mother firstrate. She war a blame fine woman. I done met up 
along wid she in Colon—de day befo’ she war killed.” 

“Killed?” gasped Aunt Jody. 

All the pipes stopped gurgling. 


There was a tense moment. 
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The men turned to Aunt Jody. 

“Killed?” asked they all. 

Their faces turned to Jake. 

Aunt Jody dried the palms of her hands with a handkerchief: 

“Dat so, Jake?” she queried. “Killed?” 

“Huh-huh!” said Jake. “Dat a gospel fact. Yo’ don’t never 
hear’d tell o’ dat? n’ya? Oh yes; and I see’d she again de day 
she war killed—I see’d she killed wid me two eyes. . . . She was 
a fine high-steppin’ gal, I tell yo’, was Virginia Dyle. My honey! 
dat was a woman wid a heap o’ style. De day befo’ de accident I 
see’d she wid she’s head up and walkin’ along in she’s shiny- 
leather boots, waggin’ she’s bustle at de town just de same like she 
was de wife of de Gub’nor o’ dis colony. . . . Dey was a heap 0’ 
scandal and onpleasant talk buzzin’ around de town about she’s 
carryin’s-on. I don’t got too much patience meself wid a passel 
of niggers when dey gits deir heads togedder, talkin’ a heap of 
awdacious lies about a female just because she done got good 
looks. Dat not she’s fault. De rest o’ de folks in dat town dey 
warn’t no better dan dey was bound to be—dey don’t employ’d 
deir Sunday arternoons wid market-gardenin’ in Panama, I tell 
yo... .. It happen’d like dis here: Virginia Dyle she’d got kind 
o tangled in she’s circumstances wid a li’l Frenchman. Den de 
two on ’em dey fall’d out and got to contentiousness and gineral 
uncharitableness. De whole thing riz out of a foolish piece o’ lip 
Virginia give’d de li’] Frenchman. Dis here li'l Frenchman he 
was a grinnin’ cheerful kind o’ lil man wid a heap o’ spirits and 
snigger. But Frenchmens dey is cu’ious sort o’ critters—dey don’t 
like de joke turned agin deirselves—not too much—dey don’t 
got de charity and de lovin’-kindness to snigger when de joke’s 
agin ’em. Dat so. Dey is no accountin’ for dese things... . 
Anyway Virginia she was sassy to he—leastaways he picked up de 
notion dat she was sassy to he. It seems like Virginia Dyle she 
sort o’ got de joke agin de li’] Frenchman befo’ a heap o’ fellers. 
She got drinkin’ too much o’ dem sweet ’Merykin liquors dey 
calls ‘slings’ and ‘soothers’ and ‘Sabbath rests’ and such, and she 
kind o’ give’d a hiccup and she say’d de Frenchman he war a 
first-class li’] man—a gen’elmanly li'l feller—but she tink’d de 
French language wasn’t o’ much account exceppin’ for cook’d 
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meats—she say’d she reckoned for a man and talkin’ sass and 
sayin’ what yo’ mean, dat up agin de B’bayados language de 
French language it was a one-hoss language. .. . Dey wasn’t 
reely anything in dat to riz de passion in a man o’ sense. A Eng- 
lishman he would ’a laughed a hoss-laugh and digged de gal in 
de stomick kind o’ friendly and jokin’ and called she a rollickin’ 
she-dog; but Frenchmen dey is diffe’ent by reason o’ bein’ de con- 
trary... . Arter dat, for de rest o’ de arternoon dey don’t git 
along too well togedder—and last of all arter-a-whiles she shake’d 
she’s bustle and walked away out of de saloon. Arter dat she lef 
him, and dat evenin’ she done take’d up wid another feller—one 0” 
dese here calm long-limbed amusin’ ’Merykin fellers dey calls 
Yankees. He spit permiscuous and considder’ble, neverdeless he 
war a most amusin’ feller—he done got de dry style ob talkin’ 
foolishness. . . . Virginia? eh? Oh yes; Virginia she allers liked 
de amusin’ kind. She war a slap-up gigglin’ fine woman sheself. 
Howsoever, dat evenin’ de li’] Frenchman he kind o’ missed de 
gal; and he done got de idee into he’s wool dat folks was standin’ 
off and makin’ remarks and crackin’ jokes at he. He’s gigglin’ 
temperaments dey appeared like dey done suddenly all busted up 
and gone. He walked along wid heself all de rest o de arternoon, 
grumpin’ and mutterin’ to heself; and he lost de jaunt out o’ he’s 
legs; and he tak’ed to smackin’ de li’l children for gettin’ in he’s 
track—he dat was first-rate proper and kind wid de childrens. . . . 
Dat de way it kind o’ gripped a-holt of de intellectual emotions of 
de l’1 Frenchman. Howsoever, de next mornin’, dar was Virginia 
Dyle in she’s best clothes buzzin’ around de town showin’ off she- 
self and she’s consequence. She was walkin’ along wid de ’Mery- 
kin’ Yankee feller she done tak’d up wid de evenin’ before, and 
just as dey was passin’ dat dar ’Merykin bar dey calls de ‘Gilded 
Saloon,’ out comes de li’] Frenchman. When de 1i’] Frenchman 
come’d on to de doorstep out of de saloon, he see’d Virginia, and 
a kind o’ black look pass’d along over he’s eyes. Den it appeared 
like he say’d somethin’ like ‘Git out o’ de road, yo’ brazen chunk 
ob scarlet awkidness!’ says he. Leastaways I reckon dat what he 
say’d—only de lil Frenchman he don’t got more dan a half- 
hearted way of talkin’ English—and I done got to git anudder 
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nigger to transubstantiate he. Wid dat de ’Merykin feller he 
Says: “Yo’ is mighty bold in de house—come out o’ de dark and 
show de street de partic’lar kind 0’ flea yo’ is; come ‘long and [ll 
trample de mortal innards out ob yo’! says he; den he turned to 
de gal and he say’d summat kind ©’ sarcastic—but I don’t catch’d 
de ballance of what he say’d. Virginia she laughed. Den—it 
don’t rightly clear in my remembraunce—but it seemed like I 
le’pd into a empty apple-barrel dat was standin’ in de street and 
keeked out keerful over de top—but dey begin’d shootin’-—bim! 
bam-bap-bim! bap!—a splinter flied from off de doorpost of de 
‘Gilded Saloon’—a pane of glass done gone bash!—and de woman 
she give’d a li’l cry and fall’d into de dust of the road. Den de 
ll Frenchman he le’p in de air and fall’d on his face on de foot- 
way. .. . I reckon de li’] Frenchman he missed de ’Merykin feller 
and hit de gal—he war allers a blame poor shooter, dey done 
tell’d me. Yo’ unnerstand, dese here "Merykin fellers dey is won- 
nerful neat hands wid shootin’—but dis here 1i’1 Frenchman he 
war more o’ dat sort dat is a blamed sight handier wid givin’ 
opinions and tellin’ folks what to do dan wid shootin’-machines— 
shootin’-irons dey was not in his providence. Den several fellers 
dat was loafin’ around, chewin’ baccy and spittin’ wid revery, 
like dey was out o’ work, dey chipped in and dey begin’d shootin’ 
like dey was wantin’ to work off deir bile agin de Guberment; den 
a crowd spring’d up; den I shinned out o’ dat apple-barrel and 
clear’d out ©’ de street. Circumstances appeared like dey was 


gettin’ warm. . . . Dar is some folks dey don’t calculate a picnic 
are complete widout lynchin’ niggers... and I reckon’d dey 
might ’a take’d Uncle Jake for a nigger... . Eh? What dey 


done’d wid Virginia Dyle? I hear’d de police dey done take’d she 
and put she in a muck-cart dat was passin’, and in de evenin’ dey 
done sent she off by de railway train, and she war thrown wid 
a heap of other dead niggers into a trench at Monkey Hill whar 
dey buries folks dat works on de Panama Canal. Dey don’t 
trouble deyselves too much wid circumfluities in dem parts. De 
coloured folks was dyin’ mighty fast and thick dat time; it war a 
kind © gineral plague time; diggin’ de ground for de canal it 
seemed like it done riz a heap o’ cholera and yaller-jack and dem 
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sudden skeery kind ob permiscuous symptoms and malaries—dat 
why Uncle Jake done break’d his contrack and is reckonin’ to die 
of old age in Jamayaca.” 

“Gahd!” said Aunt Jody. “Poor li’l woman!” And she wiped 
her eyes. A big tear had slipped down Aunt Jody’s cheek—the 
only tear that was ever shed for Virginia Dyle. 

There was a long silence. 

Uncle Jake coughed: 

“Dat a most barb’rous country,” said he. 

They all nodded agreement. 

Absalom Stakkerpipe was getting hipped. 

“I reckon,” said he, changing the subject, “I reckon Masheen 
Dyle he done got dat easy calm style from de mother.” 

The old man called Dan’l nodded. He took his pipe out of his 
mouth. “Dat so,” said he, “Masheen Dyle was de born image of 
de mother.” 

Lazarus Goole chuckled: 

“Den I reckon Melissa’s li’l feller he gits de original devilments 
from Virginia Dyle.” He chuckled again. “Dat li’l chile ob 
Melissa’s he’s just like de fader—just like de fader.” He chuckled 
again. “De book says unto de third and fourth generation— 
just like de fader—just de same sort ob gay and cheerful style, 
. wid de same cussedness tangled up wid de same kind ob permiscu- 
ous mule’s obstinateness. . . . De other day, over at Port Royal, 
I see’d de li’l imp ob awkidness tryin’ to lift one o’ dem monstrous 
big cannon-balls dat’s in de gutters ob de barracks down dar, dat 
I can’t lift meself. ‘What yo’ doin’, yo’ li’l ijiot?’? says I—T is 
goin’ to riz dis here rock-stone,’ says he—‘Dat no good,’ says I— 
‘I is goin’—to—riz—dis—rock-stone,’ says he; and wid dat he 
give’d me a look ob contempshiousness. Den he grunt and spat 
on he’s li’l hands and he gripped a-holt under de cannon-ball, and 
started agin, strainin’ and pullin’ and heavin’, wid he’s li’l eyes 
bulgin’ out ob he’s head, and he’s li’ throat puffin’ out, and de 
blood buzzin’ in he’s ears. Nothin’ moved. Den he said, ‘Pshoo!’ 
And den he sot heself down on*de top of de cannon-ball, and 
wiped de sweat offen of he’s head, and take’d he’s breath. And 
den he cussed—just de same like he was de fader.” 
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“Tee-hee!” tittered the ladies. “Dat just like de fader.” 

: “Dat so,” suggested the old man; “it war most ungodly, but 
it war just the same like de fader.” 

The men guffawed. 

“Ho-ho! Yes, sah,” chuckled Absalom Stakkerpipe, “dat’s de 
child, sho’ ’nough—dat de - 

Lazarus Goole leaped from his chair with a yell: 

“Hi!—shoo—whoop!” he cried, slapping his hand on to the seat 
of his trousers. “Hi-yah! The old gentleman danced about, 
trying to find where he was hurt. He shuffled into the road as a 
small urchin darted into the night and sped away on bare feet into 
the darkness. The stoop’d old sexton standing there with bent 
knees, shook his fist savagely into the moonlight, loudly cursing 
the child with angry menaces: 

“Yo’ dirty low egg-suckin’ li’l nigger, yo’! how dar yo’ jab a 
scrooshiatin’ pin into de behime-quarters of a man ob my conse- 
quence? how dar yo’?” He stamped his foot passionately. 
“Curse yo’! yo’ think I no see yo’ dar, yo’ lil lump o’ dirt! Yo’ 
think I no see yo’ puttin’ out yo’r chin at me! . . . When I grip 
a-holt on yo’, I is goin’ to give yo’ a taste o’ de clothes line, I tell 
yo —lI is goin’ to give yo’ a lickin’ for yo’r imperance, yo’ li’l bas- 
tard, I warn yo’!” He screamed in his rage. “Yo’ is bound to 
come to de scand’lous end yo’r low trash father Masheen Dyle 
come’d to.” He spat in fury upon the earth. “Curse yo’ and 
yo’r fader, and yo’r fader’s mother and fader before ’em! Curse 
yo’! May de leprosy and de black-water sickness and madness 
fall upon yo’! May de curse of Obi blast di 

Aunt Jody had risen. She went and touched the infuriated old 
man upon the arm. 

“Lazarus Goole, I is ashamed of a man of God and a Christian 
and a pew-opener layin’ de bad luck on a lvl chile. What for 
done yo’ lay de bad luck on de head of poor li’l Melissa’s chile? 
Ain’t de devil mixed up enough wid de chile’s heritage already 
widout yo’ takin’ a hand?” 

The old man dropped the trembling long arm that he outheld 
threateningly, put his hand on the back of Aunt Jody’s, and 


stroked it. 
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“God forgive I, Jody; God forgive I. I done clean forgot 


Melissa.” 

He shuffled back to his seat. 

“God forgive yo’, sartinly,” said Aunt Jody, “for callin’ down 
cusses on de works 0” God!” 

“Dat so,” said Humilia Chudgrew piously: “we is bound to 
respeck de works 0’ God.” 

Cecil Montagu Horton Boyes laughed sarcastically: 

“T reckon,” said he, “folks is likely enough to forget whar de 
hymn to de Creator comes in when de works o’ God is slappin’ a 
pin into de—” he coughed—“into.de soft part o’ de slack of deir 
trousers. Dey is seasons and times when we forgits to say grace 
arter meat.” 

Wilberforce Gumme took his cigar out of his mouth and spat: 

“It appears to me,” said he, “we is gettin’ mixed in we’s theol- 
ogy and tangled in we’s argyments. We has first of all got to 
’stablish de fact dat dis here aggravatin’ pesky limb of de devil 
and Melissa Haplass’s is de work of God.” 

Lazarus Goole snorted: 

“Dey is a blamed sight too much doubtin’ o’ de works of crea- 
tion knockin’ about dis island dese times,” said he with sour 
severity. 

“Dat so, surely,” said Nicodemus Dredge, the schoolmaster. 
“We is bound to respeck de works o’ God even when we don’t un- 
nerstand ’em. We laugh at and cast asparagus upon de ludi- 
crosity of de bill of de pelican; but de ornithologist he don’t forgit 
dat it’s de superannuated effort of nature to arrive at its own 
proboscis.” 

“Huh-huh! in coorse, in coorse!” said the sexton. He nodded, 
feeling vaguely that he was being supported. 

“For meself,” said Wilberforce Gumme, the chemist, who had 
the reputation of being a thinker, “I don’t hold too much wid de 
idea dat God made everything—I has too much respect for de 
Almighty. Otherwise yo’ is bound to lower de credit of de 
Creator.” 

The sexton eyed the speaker irritably, suspecting heresy, and 
sniffed. 

“Now,” said Wilberforce Gumme, puffing at his cigar, “splay 
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feet and corns and bunions and mosquitoes and whoopin’-cough 
and such! I reckon dey was some things He just allowed to be— 
without interferin’.” 

The sexton drew his feet under his chair. Bunions were his 
weakness. For bunions and heresy he had a positive distaste. 
Indeed, bunions and orthodoxy go hobbling on tender feet at the 
best, filling their victims with waspish moods and ill humours, and 
spoiling their tempers for argument. 

“De book,” said he severely, “Holy Writ says de Almighty 
‘made everything.” Lazarus Goole went by the letter of the 
book—he disliked heresy even more than he cared for the credit 
orhis God:'. .. 

In the darkness, one of the seated figures breathed upon a flute 
and ran a trill up the range of its gamut. 

“Hi-yo! hio!” sang the women invitingly. 

The flute took two or three trial notes, then piped off into a 
jigging tune; a hand-beaten drum throbbed and boomed; and a 
triangle clinged, catching up the quaint measure. 

A young man stood up in the gloom, and tapping on the ground 
for a stave or two to steady the time, his feet got shuffling to the 
music, and he began to dance, swaying to a slow sliding step. 

And the young women and the young men stood up also, and 
danced the strange dance with him, with walk-arounds and heel- 
taps and shuffles and double shuffles... . 

When they were tired they rested. 

Then a young woman arose and with plaintive voice sang of the 
pain of love.... 

In the hush of the evening that hung over the world the first 
breath of the rising night-breeze stirred amongst the tattling leaves 
like the murmur of women whispering their secrets. 


THE END 
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